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Editor  (&  Pubiisiliior 


Which  of  Chicago’s  four  daily 
newspapers  do  readers  find  most 
believable?  Most  accurate? 
Easiest-to-read?  The  least  biased? 
To  find  out . . . 

What  Chicaga 
Veople  think 
of  Chicago 
Nemispapeirs 

See  pages  22-25 
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For  COLOR... 

BUY  SCOTT 


SCOTT  High-Speed.  3-Unit  Press  with  3/2 
retio  folder,  reversible  color  couple  and  re¬ 
versing  drives  on  printing  units  for  spot 
and  multi-color  printing. 


. . .  WITH 
EASY-TO-ATTACH 
COLOR  CYLINDERS 
COLOR  COUPLES 
AND  COLOR  UNITS 


SCOTT  has  helped  many  newspaper  plants  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  color  by  attaching  Color  Cylinders,  Color 
Couples  or  adding  Color  Units  to  existing  SCOTT  Black 
&  White  Units. 

We  illustrate  a  typical  example  .  .  .  Color  Couple  attached 
to  modern,  streamlined  SCOTT  Black  &  White  Units  .  .  . 
geared  to  provide  flexibility  of  color  plus  the  high-speed  pro¬ 
duction  demanded  by  today’s  continued  circulation  growths. 

If  you  have  problems  involving  the  use  of  ROP  or  Spot 
Color,  a  SCOTT  engineer  can  show  you  how  your  present 
equipment  can  be  converted  or  suggest  the  most  economical 
way  to  add  new  Color  Equipment. 


UiMITCD  QPHTT  S.  PH  *  sales  office: 

wWMLtCn  OUUt  t  Or  vl/.  soi  fifth  ave..nev/yorku 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  nont:  noinfitid,  N.  J. 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1875 
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“Everting  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun" 

National  RapraaantaUvoa: 

Craamer  &  Wocxlward— Naw  York,  San  Francisco,  Lot  Ansalat 
Chkato,  Oatroit  Atlanta 

Circulation  Figurat:  ABC  PuMithar't  Statamont  9/30/61 


MlTliU 

There  are  88  major  shopping  centers  in  our  city’s 
immediate  area— and  more  coming.  In  addition, 
Baltimore’s  entire  22-acre  heart  of  downtown 
is  being  rebuilt.  In  roughly  another  year,  3*/4 
million  square  feet  of  retail  floor  space  will 
have  been  added  to  the  market.  That’s  develop¬ 
ment  . . .  DYNAMIC  development.  The  developers 
know  that  Baltimore’s  tremendous  purchasing 
power  is  on  the  rise.  It  boosted  retail  sales  a  fan¬ 
tastic  63.5%  since  1948  and  the  trend  is  still 
up.  Obviously  a  market  you  want  to  reach . . .  and 
here  are  some  more  figures  that  will  tell  you  how 
to  reach  it  in  one  medium:  the  Sunpapers.  Half 
the  families  in  the  entire  State  of  Maryland 
live  within  a  15-mile  radius  from  the  heart  of 
downtown.  This  is  roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone, 
and  in  it  92%  of  all  retail  sales  are  made.  In  this 
same  compact  area,  the  Sunpapers  have  80% 
of  their  405,000  daily  circulation  and  82%  of 
their  318,000  Sunday  circulation.  Well  over 
three-fourths  of  this  is  home  delivered.  Truly, 
this  is  Sunpapers  country.  That’s  why  in  Balti¬ 
more  "everything  revolves  around  The  Sun.’’ 

TH[  BAITIMOIK 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

I8>20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75,000)  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

21- 24— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

22- 24 — PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

24-25 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

24-25— Classified  Supervisors  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 
24-26 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

24-26 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Seville,  Harlingen. 
26-27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Pa'kai 
House,  Boston. 


MARCH 

4 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  district  meeting,  Youngblood  Hotel,  Enid. 

4- 6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conterenca 

(Western  Division j.  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

5- 9 — Communications  Week.  University  of  Florida.  Gainesville. 

8 —  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Association  of 
AP.  Carvel  Hall,  Annapolis. 

9 —  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

10—  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (region  7).  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1 1 —  Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors,  Centralia,  III. 

11- 13 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

12- 23 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors.  Columbia  University. 

16-17 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond. 

23- 24 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

24 -  New  Mexico-Arizona  AP  members.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

25- 26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
St.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

28 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  circulation  conference.  Princeton  Inn, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

30-31 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 


In  total  advertising 
linage  among  all 
nev/spapers  -  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and 
Sunday,  for  full  year 
of  1961. 


APRIL 


1st — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  News  Clinic,  Sheraton-Oklahoma  HoteT 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

6-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
University  Park. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Onesto  Hotel,  Canton. 

8- 11 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton 

Buffalo. 

9- 20 — API  Picture  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Dickinson. 

12-14 — Iowa  Press  Association.  Dos  Moines. 

15-17 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

15-17 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Capp  Towers 
Motel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

15-18 — Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  Now  Orleans. 
18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
Orleans. 

20-23 — National  Cartoonists  Society.  Astor  Hotel,  New  York. 

22 —  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hoto', 
New  York. 

23 —  Associated  Press  annual  meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

23-26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

26-28 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Fontenelle  Hotel.  Omaha. 

26-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

28- 29 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Region  8,  Lubbock.  Tex. 

29- 30 — Iowa  Short  Course  on  Newspaper  Circulation,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

30 -  Commonwealth  Press  Union,  Toronto. 

30-May  4 — National  Newspaperboy  Convention,  Disneyland,  Calif. 


The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  rates  a 
place  on  every 


Ilrtprsburg  aiinra 
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Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 
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St.  Louis,  Mo. — 228,100  households 


Washington,  D.C.  —  220,900  households 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. —  172,200  households 


What  Southern  California  newspaper 
audience  is  bigger  than  three  major  cities  combined? 
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It’s  the  audience  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Times  home-delivered  circulation 
alone  now  reaches  more  families  week¬ 
days  than  there  are  households  in  the  cities 
of  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Washington 
combined.  Total  circulation  exceeds  the 
combined  family  populations  of  the  states 
of  Arizona,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Times  now  reaches  over  three 


quarters  of  a  million  families  weekdays, 
well  over  a  million  on  Sundays. 

But  advertisers  buy  much  more  than 
numbers  when  they  buy  The  Times.  They 
buy  quality,  too,  because  The  Times 
reaches  the  upper  half  of  the  rich  Los 
Angeles  market — now  second  in  the 
nation  in  retail  sales. 

The  people  who  count  in  Los  Angeles 


count  on  The  Times  for  information  and 
guidance  every  morning  of  the  year. 

That  explains  why  The  Times  is  first 
by  far  in  circulation,  advertising  and 
public  acceptance  in  Western  America. 

And  it  explains  why  The  Times  deserves 
to  be  your  Number  One  choice  in  plan¬ 
ning  sales  strategy  in  dynamic  Los 
Angeles. 
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Los  Angeles  Times 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  Cresmtr  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
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Reveries  of  a  Reporter 

WORLD  CALAMITY  PREDICTIONS  by  Indian  astrologers  caused 
Managing  Editor  Lawrence  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Wisconsin  Slate 
Journal  (Madison),  to  post  this  notice  on  the  bulletin  board: 
“To  The  Staff:  In  view  of  the  end  of  the  world  sometime  Sun¬ 
day,  I  will  not  put  up  a  work  schedule  for  next  week.  Nice  know¬ 
ing  you — fitz.  P.  S.  Please  hand  your  time  sli{>s  to  St.  Peter  as 
you  enter  the  gate.  "  ~ 


Colurmiist  Si  Casady,  El  Cajon  (Calif.) 
y alley  !\ews,  almost  welcomed  the  threatenetl  calamity  on  the 
ground  he  would  not  have  to  write  ll.l(K)  columns  in  the  next 
37  years — nearly  three  miles  if  laid  end  to  end.  .  .  .  .\nd  col¬ 
umnist  George  Fuermann,  Houston  Post,  commends  this  mast¬ 
head  notice  in  a  Kaingaroa,  New  Zealand,  newspaper:  “Opinions 
are  not  necessarily  condoned  or  even 
Bob  Harron,  Assistant 


expressed  in  this  periodical 
understood  by  the  editorial  staff, 
to  the  President,  Columbia  University,  wants  us  to  revive  the 
reprinting  of  memorable 
F.  Kelley’s  lead  in  the 


story  leads.  He  recalled  Robert 
ork  Times  in  June,  1929,  when 
ie  Regatta  after  losing  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  year  before:  “The  rule  of  the  River  Hudson  came  back 
to  the  Sidewalks  of  New  York  last  night.”  {Send  some  more). 

— Columnists’  names  in  column  titles:  Dave  White’s  “White¬ 
wash.”  (sports).  Lethbridge  (Alberta)  Herald;  “Back  wash.” 
by  Ed  Washak  Jr.,  editor.  Calumet  Index,  Chicago;  “Adam  and 
Eve,”  by  Adam  and  Eve  Lowell,  Dallas  Morning  News;  “Helen 
*  by  Helen  Bottel.  King  Features  Syndicate;  “Cook’s 
with  Dan  Cook,  San  Antonio  News;  “Battle  Scene’'  by 

jam;  “Wheat’s 
Acres,”  by 


^l^eilrerllfrexecutives  who  control 
the  biggest  advertising  budgets. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


Help  Us 
Tour,“ 

Ted  Battles.  Midland  (Texas)  Reporter-T elegi 
Field.”  by  Chuck  Wheat,  Tulsa  Daily  W arid;  “Payne’s 
'  "  “  ’  'Playing  the  Field.”  by 

;  “Graham  Crackers.” 


This  IS  36  pt 
P.  T.  Barnum 


Sam  Payne.  Odessa  (Texas)  American;  “ 

Larry  Fields,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald 
by  Ciordon  Graham  (sports),  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Courier-] ournal.\^ 

— Cems  from  O.  O.  McIntyre,  as  recalled  by  Len  Beeghley,  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  newspaperman  and  a  worshiper  of  the  genius  of  the 
late  New  York  columnist,  who  passed  on  24  years  ago  on  St. 
Valentine’s  Day: 

“Memories  of  the  newsrooms:  Making  out  the  payroll  for  .state 
correspondence  and  hiking  the  ante  for  the  fellow  in  your  home 


And  like  the  ‘*Taylod’  in 
this  famous  showman's  name, 
our  name  needs  an 
initial  cap  *'T,”  but  for 
a  different  reason — ours 
is  a  registered  trademark! 

Tulmtypm  always 

naads  a  cap  T.  a 


barber  and  favorite  bartender.  .  .  .  Treasured  scrapbook  noti 
from  Belasco:  ’You've  pleased  as  many  as  anyone  and  wounded 
fewer.'  .  .  .  My  first  newspaper  job  paid  $2  a  week.  No  sid« 
remarks,  please!  .  .  .  Here's  a  check  for  S25  from  Reader's  Dige:4 
for  an  item  picked  up  from  my  column.  Just  like  finding  money! 

.  .  .  From  earliest  memory  I  wanted  to  write  a  newspaper  column. 
In  Dayton,  Ohio,  I  tried  sneaking  across  the  idea  between  chores 
on  the  city  hall  and  police  beat  and  working  on  the  copy  desk.  I 
pecked  one  out  cjilled  “Just  For  Fun’’— and  was  there  ever  sucli 
imaginative  ingenuity? — and  it  ran  in  the  first  edition  under  the 
byline  O.  O.  M.  .4fter  all,  I  didn’t  sign  my  full  name.  The  page 
was  made  over  to  delete  it  from  the  final  and  the  publisher  came 
down  the  stairs  bellowing,  “What’s  the  idea  of  this?’’  “Don’t  you 
like  it?’’  I  mumbled.  ’I  not  only  don’t  like  it,  I  won’t  have  it!’  he 
roared.  As  he  went  back  up  the  stairs,  he  turned  and  yelled,  “.4nd 
don’t  have  a  lot  of  your  friends  writing  in  how  they  miss  it!’’  The 
white  haired  old  mind  reader!  ...  I  find  the  word  I  like  best  to 
write  on  a  typewriter  is  banana.  It  has  rhythm.  .  .  .  People  are 
always  asking  for  autographs,  while  mistaking  me  for  Ned  .Sparks. 

.  .  .  James  Oliver  Curwood  said  almost  every  that  in  writing 
can  be  eliminated.  And  he’s  right,  too.  .  .  .  No  advice  has  ever 
surpassed  Victor  Hugo’s:  ’Learn  to  write  by  writing.’  .  .  .  Stuck 
at  the  typewriter  and  barren  of  ideas,  I  take  a  pencil  and  pad  and 
cross  the  room  to  an  enormous  arm  chair.  I  twist  one  leg  around 
the  other,  and  finish  the  column  whim-wham.  .  .  .  Irvin  S.  0>bb 
has  the  most  fertile  journalistic  mind  I  ever  encountered.  .4fter 
an  hour’s  chat,  I  came  away  with  column  ideas  for  a  month.  ...  I 
usually  simper  ’yes’  when  they  inquire,  ’lemon  or  cream?’  .  .  . 
On  a  Sunday  dollar  excursion  to  Pittsburgh,  I  found  a  $20  bill 
in  Schenley  Park.  And  remained  for  five  days  splitting  the  town 
wide  open!  Memo  to  Barbara  Stanwyck:  Rtin  when  you  see  me  if 
you  don’t  want  to  be  flirted  with.’’ 

EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  February  1 7,  1962 


C  O  R  PO  R  ATI  O  N  »u»«to<Asv  of  Western  Electric  Company  imc. 
Department  54Bf  5555  Touhy  Avenue  •  Skokie,  Illinois 


TH  IN  THE  NATION  IN  1961 
TOTAL  LINAGE  GAINS!* 


editorial 


New  Record  Circulation 

Editor  !<:  Pi  bi.ishir’s  unnual  tal)ulation  ol  daily  newspapers  and 
total  eiiTidation  lor  the  42nd  International  Year  li<K)k  reveals 
that  daily  newspaper  tirtulation  has  readied  a  new  peak  ol  59,2()l,h>l. 
The  Year  Btiok  will  be  oil  the  press  early  in  Mardi. 

There  were  inanv  new  dailies  started  in  several  states  during  the 
year,  some  ol  whidi  tlid  not  survive.  The  total  ol  1,7()1  newspajKTS 
is  two  less  than  the  year  helore.  The  increase  in  daily  drcnlation 
amounted  to  ‘179,718  copies.  I'lie  nuinher  ol  newspapers  has  been 
calculated  as  ol  [an.  15,  19(12,  hut  their  circulations  are  as  ol  .dJCl 
and  Post  Offic  e  figures  of  Sept.  ‘10,  19(il. 

This  is  a  satisfactory  increase  when  it  is  considered  that  almost 
600,000  copies  ol  the  retently-sus|)endecl  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
Mirror  had  to  be  eliminated  from  the  totals.  Otherwise  the  gain  for 
the  year  would  have  been  around  1,000,000.  ft  is  too  early,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  to  obtain  figures  on  how  much  the  circulations  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  newspajjers  in  Los  .\ngeles — the  two  metropolitans  plus  the  20- 
odcl  otlier  dailies  in  the  city — have  increased  in  the  last  month.  It 
is  exj>et  ted  that  most  if  not  all  ol  that  lost  (iOO.OOO  will  ap|>ear  a  year 
hence  in  the  total  daily  circulation  figure  of  the  Los  .\ngeles  area. 

Profit  and  Loss 

^iNc^E  the  recent  sus|H‘nsion  of  two  fairly  large  newspa|>ers  a  lot  ol 
^  jjeople  in  and  out  of  the  newspaj)er  business  have  been  asking 
why  it  is  so  difficidt  for  some  nc^wspajjers  to  make  a  jirofit  and  survive. 
We’re  afraid  that  some  of  these  people  have  the  idea  that  access  to  a 
printing  press  under  the  First  Amendment  is  a  guarantee  of  success. 
It  just  isn’t  so.  One  must  first  produce  a  newspa|)er  that  people  want, 
convince  them  they  should  buy  it,  then  find  advertisers  who  are  willing 
to  s|)end  money  to  apjieal  to  that  market.  The  last  link  in  the  chain 
may  not  be  the  most  im|)ortant  consideration  for  the  reader,  but  it 
is  certainly  paramount  to  the  publisher  who  has  to  pay  the  bills. 

Those  |x?ople  who  cpiestion  why  this  or  tliat  city  has  only  one  or 
two  newspajiers  need  cjiily  Icxtk  at  the  loss  figures  of  the  Doily  Re¬ 
porter  launched  by  several  unions  in  Portlancl,  Ore.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  operation  it  lost  SI  76,00(1. 

No  one  guarantees  a  profit  in  the  newspaper  business  any  more 
than  they  do  in  any  other  business. 


Tell  It  To  Congress 

XT  EARiNOs  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  have  been  tentatively 
set  for  Feb.  27  on  die  postal  rate  increase  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  Jan.  24.  This  bill  sets  a  surcharge  per  copy  on  all  pub¬ 
lications  and  w'ill  increase  postal  costs  for  most  publications,  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspapers,  from  50  to  100%.  This  tvill  be  on  top  of  an 
89%  increa.se  in  the  la.st  10  years. 

We  are  amazed  to  read  in  a  letter  ap]jearing  on  tlie  op|>osite  page, 
that  very  fetv  Con?ressmen  or  Senators  have  heard  from  the  press  in 
their  areas  as  to  what  this  bill  is  all  about  and  what  it  will  mean  to 
them.  The  National  Editorial  .\sstx:iation  re|x>rts  “it  is  apparent  that 
many  Senators  are  still  unaware  of  die  impact  on  small  pajiers.’’ 

The  newspapers  of  this  countiT,  large  and  small,  daily  ancl  wc“ekly, 
should  jx>ur  an  avalanche  of  mail  into  Washington  protesting  not 
only  the  size  of  the  rate  increase  on  top  of  all  the  others,  but  pointing 
out  just  what  it  will  mean  to  each  publication. 
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Take  therefore  nn  thouftht  for  the  mor- 
rote:  for  the  morroK'  shall  take  thouuht 
for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  eril  thereof. — Matthcir, 

VI;  :i4. 
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letters 

THE  POSTAL  RATE 

Many  Congressmen  tell  me  they  have 
1  had  little  or  no  protest  from  the  press  back 
hinne  against  the  postal  increase  hill  which 
was  overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  House 
of  Ki  presentatives. 

The  1958  p(»stal  increase  bill  was  the 
first  to  increase  the  minimum  rate  |»er  copy 
— that  increase  l)eing  from  cent  to 
cent.  \11  previous  bills  called  for  Hat  |)er- 
centage  increases,  a  low  percentage  in¬ 
crease  for  reading  matter  and  a  higher 
1  jiercentage  for  advertising. 

The  current  (H>stal  rate  on  reading  mat¬ 
ter  is  2V2  cents  a  pound  and  8  to  14  cents 
|ter  pound  on  advertising  matter  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  distance  carried.  Of  course 
smaller  newspapers  which  contain  only  a 
small  amount  of  advertising  space  may 
come  under  the  minimum  charge  provi¬ 
sion  of  half-a-cent  if  a  newspaper  weighs 
onl>  2  ounces — say.  6  newspaper  pages 
the  postage  per  copy  will  lie  only  half-a- 
cent. 

The  vital  feature  of  the  House  Bill  is 
that  it  inaugurates  an  entirely  new  princi¬ 
ple  of  postal  raises;  namely,  a  surcharge 
per  copy  that  will  l)e  the  same  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  with  fewest  pages  as  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  with  the  most.  And  if  and  when 
the  lldall  bill  is  passed — say  two  or  three 
years  hence — the  surcharge  of  one  cent 
per  copy  specified  in  the  present  House- 
passed  bill — will  become  two  cents.  These 
surcharges  are  of  course  additional  to  the 
.  half-cent  minimum. 

Will  smaller  publishers  express  them¬ 
selves  to  their  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  now — before  the  new  principle  is 
established  or  will  they  wake  up  only  after 
it  is  too  late? 

James  L.  Wick 

Wick  Newspapers. 

Washington  3.  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

POST  OFHCE  FACTS 

Regarding  the  controversy  over  in¬ 
creased  postal  rates: 

The  assistant  postmaster  of  a  first  class 
post  office  informs  me  that  the  Post  Office 
Department — in  itself — is  self-sustaining 
and  there  is  no  need  for  a  postal  increase 
liecause  there  is  actually  no  deficit  in  the 
department. 

Tlie  socalled  deficit,  he  says,  is  brought 
about  by  the  many  other  governmental 
department  expenses  which  are  charged  to 
^  the  department. 

For  instance,  he  informs  me.  from  one 
on  up  postal  employees  are  engaged  full 
time  in  many  offices  selling  savings  Ixmds 
and  savings  stamps — an  expense  that 
should  be  borne  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
i  ment. 

That:  the  Marines.  Navy.  Army  and  Air 
Force,  ail  have  recruiting  offices  in  federal 
buildings;  that  a  federal  commissioner, 
district  attorney,  federal  judges,  congress¬ 
men.  senators,  etc.,  all  maintain  offices  in 


Short  Takes 

It  sounds  real  goo<l  when  you  tell  your 
friends  that  here  in  New  England  we 
have  this  pure,  grass  rots  democracy.  — 
Scituate  (Mass.)  S(nith  Shore  News. 

• 

Long  wooden  and  insulated  underwear 
still  is  {xjpular  thereabouts.  —  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

• 

He  is  not  very  old,  l)ecause  he  started 
when  he  was  a  mere  l)oy.  —  Louella  Par- 
•sons  Column,  Netv  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can. 

• 

The  broad  serves  to  set  salaries  of  cer¬ 
tain  state-local  officials.  —  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-I)is catch. 

• 

Americans  are  eating  about  6  pounds 
more  potatoes  per  (lerson  now  than  they 
did  five  years  ago,  reversing  a  downward 
trend  that  eration. — Winchester  (Tenn.) 
Herald-Times. 


and  even  federal  court.  I  am  told,  occupy 
space  in,  and  are  maintained  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Do  you  have  the  facts  on  these  allega¬ 
tions? 

M.  M.  Irwin 

Publisher. 

Cleburne  County  Times, 

Heber  Springs.  .Ark. 

*  *  ♦ 

When  a  post  office  in  any  locality  pro¬ 
vides  accommodations  for  segments  of 
other  (Government  agencies — (Congressmen. 
Senators,  Marines.  Navy,  Army,  Air  Force, 
etc. — those  agencies  are  billed  for  quarters 
rental,  telephone  service,  etc.  The  General 
Services  Administration  is  generally 
charged  with  administration  of  Federal 
buildings. 

When  the  situation  is  the  reverse  from 
the  above,  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
billed  for  quarters,  services,  etc. 

This  is  primarily  a  budgetary  transac¬ 
tion.  because  the  final  tally  is  a  stand-off. 
Nevertheless,  the  Post  Office  Department 
feels  that  such  charges  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  public  service  costs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Bill  H.R.  7927  to  increase  postal  rates 
which  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  would 
provide  for  about  $250  million  annually 
of  Post  Office  public  service  costs.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  feels  that  the  proposed  allocation  of 
only  $250  million  for  public  service  costs 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  not  ade¬ 
quate.  Its  view  is  shared  by  Sen.  Johnston 
(S.C.),  chairman.  Senate  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  feels  that  a  figure  between 
$300  and  $350  million  annually  would  be 
more  nearly  adequate. — EDITOR. 

«  *  * 

CENSUS  PAYS  ITS  WAY 


That  Bloke  Wants  to  Be  Admitted,  But 
I  Told  'im  'e  Cawn't  Wear  That  'at  in 
'ere! 

VALTMAN,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 


operated  as  a  business. 

For  your  information,  the  Census  Bureau 
pays  its  way  (with  taxpayers’  money,  of 
course,  out  of  its  appropriation)  for  postal 
services.  This  amounted  to  $540,000  in  the 
19.59  fiscal  year,  $2,231,000  in  1960.  and 
$127,000  in  1%1;  with  an  allotment  of 
$228,000  for  the  1%2  fiscal  year. 

A.  W.  VON  Struve 
Public  Information  Officer, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  «  • 

SCHOOL  JOURNAUSTS 

As  executive  officer  of  our  state  journal¬ 
ism  teacher-adviser’s  organization.  I  am 
hopeful  that  you  might  see  fit  to  allow  a 
reproduction  of  Bill  Ward’s  outstanding 
piece  (Dec.  16)  in  our  associational  news¬ 
letter.  Our  organ  circulates  normally  to 
about  100  key  people  in  the  high  school 
journalism  field  throughout  the  state. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  increased  sup¬ 
port  given  to  our  efforts  by  both  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors. 

R.  L.  Tottincham 


School  of  Journalism. 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 

E&P  Index 
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the  federal  building — maintenance  of  all 
these  being  borne  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
f  partment. 

I  Internal  Revenue  offices,  extension 
[  offices,  various  government  agency  offices 


In  your  editorial  on  “New  Postal  Rates’’ 
(February  3)  you  list  services  performed 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  (Census  by  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  Department  among  items  the 
latter  would  have  to  discontinue  if  it  were 
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'This  Isn’t  much  like  our  hrsi  ! 
date.  All  you  wanted  was  a  ' 
cup  of  coffee.  That’s  why  1 
called  you  again  ...  I  could 
afford  you.  I’ll  bet  we  spend 
more  tonight  than  in  our 
whole  first  year  together  . . . 
if  you  count  the  baby-sitter.” 


New  YoHc  Is  good  food  and 
a  good  time.  Over  $2.2  bil¬ 
lion  Is  spent  dining  and  win¬ 
ing  out  in  this  maHiet  every 
year  .  .  .  more  than  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Los  Angeles  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  combined.  Like 
everything  else  in  New  Yoidi, 
fun  Is  profitable  business. 
And  like  everything  else,  the 
way  to  sell  it  is  through  The 
New  York  Times.  It  serves  i 
New  YoiI(ers  with  the  most 
news  . . .  sells  them  with  the 
most  advertising.  New  York 
is  The  New  York  Times. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


February  17,  1962 


Local  News  and  Sales  Effort 
Build  ‘Blue  Ribbon’  Dailies 


37  Highest-Per-Capita  Circulation 
Small-City  Papers  Put  Under  Study 

By  Kenneth  R.  Byerly 


Floyd  C.  Wisner,  manager  of 
the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Her¬ 
ald,  stated  the  need  tersely  for 
continued  and  intelligent  cir¬ 
culation  work:  “Our  circulation 
has  benefited  from  an  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  and  service  program.” 


Building  and  holding  news¬ 
paper  circulation  is  based  on  the 
age-old  principle  of  making  a 
better  mouse  trap,  but  then  go¬ 
ing  out  to  sell  it  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  world  to  beat  a  path 
to  your  door. 

This  is  the  collective  opinion 
of  exwutives  for  31  .smaller-city 
dailies  that  are  leaders  in  at¬ 
tracting  and  keeping  readers. 

They  say  that  the  “l)etter 
mouse  trap”  is  based  over¬ 
whelmingly  on  complete  news 
coverage  —  particularly  local 
and  area.  But  no  matter  how 
good  the  newspaper,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  aggressive  circulation 
department  is  needed  to  sell  it. 

The  executives  are  from  31  of 
the  only  37  daily  newspapers 
among  the  826  in  760  American 
cities  of  10,000  to  50,000  popu¬ 
lation  that  had  ABC  circula¬ 
tions  in  1960  which  exceeded 
the  populations  of  their  cities 
of  publication.  The  newspapers 
are  listed  in  the  accompanying 
chart. 

Keasuno  for  (irowlh 

tVhen  executives  of  the  37 
smaller-city  dailies  were  asked 
what  policies  and  practices  have 
led  to  their  circulation  achieve¬ 
ment,  31  responded.  They  were 
in  near-unanimous  agreement  on 
the  first  two  reasons: 

1)  “Local  area  news  cover¬ 
age,”  said  30  of  the  31. 

2)  “Aggressive  circulation 
methods,”  25  of  them  added. 

The  five  other  readership¬ 
building  factors  mentioned  most 
often,  in  order,  were: 

3)  The  extensive  advertising 
carried  makes  the  newspaper  a 
“shoppers’  guide.” 

4)  Deadlines  and  editions 
planned  to  provide  readers  with 
the  latest  and  most  extensive 
coverage. 

5)  Makeup  and  general  excel¬ 
lence. 

6)  Strong  local  editorial 
policy. 

7)  Community  and  area  pro¬ 
motion. 


The  great  imjwrtance  place<l 
on  local  news  coverage  was  ex¬ 
pressed  uniquely  by  Ernest  W. 
Lass,  publisher  of  the  Ashury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press:  “We  are 
more  pleased  than  chagrine<l 
when  a  visitor  to  our  area  finds 
little  in  our  paper  to  interest 
him  ...  we  regard  this  as  a 
sign  that  we  are  concentrating 
on  local  news  which  may  not  in¬ 
terest  the  visitor  but  has,  we 
believe,  tremendous  interest  to 
our  readers.” 


Proper  Yardstick? 

Some  may  criticize  the  “yard¬ 
stick”  used  when  a  paper  is 
cited  because  its  circulation  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  population  of  its  home 
city.  And  it  is  true  that  the  37 
papers  listed  do  Iwnefit  from  1) 
a  dense  or  fairly  dense  popula¬ 
tion  adjoining  their  city,  or  2) 
are  so  situated  that  their  retail 
trade  area  covers  a  large  and 
fairly  populous  back  country. 

It  is  also  true  that  these  37 


SMALLER-CITY  (10.(MM>  to  .iO.IMM))  DAILIES 
WITH  CIRCLL.\TIONS  THAT  EXCEED  THE 
POPLLA'nON  OF  THEIR  CITIES  OF  PUBLICATION 


(Source:  EMitor  &  Publisher  Yearbook) 


I960 

I960 

Circ. 

ABC 

City 

Per 

Rank 

Circ. 

Pop. 

Capita 

1 

Hackensack  (NJ.)  Record 

98.806 

30,521 

3.24 

2 

Asbury  Park  (NJ.)  Press 

35,771 

17,366 

2.06 

3 

Bangor  (Me.)  News 

76.277 

38,912 

1.96 

4 

San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Tribune 

44,097 

22,561 

1.95 

5 

Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun 

24,271 

15,538 

1.56 

6 

Sunbury  (Pa.)  Item 

20,223 

13,687 

1.48 

7 

Bluefield  (W.Va.)  Telegraph 

28,105 

19,256 

1.46 

8 

Mitchell  (S.O.)  Republic 

17,853 

12,555 

1.42 

9 

Salisbury  (Md.)  Times 

22,519 

16,302 

1.38 

10 

Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News-Record 

16,288 

11,916 

1.37 

II 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News 

51,148 

37,574 

1.36 

12 

San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Irtd-Journal 

27,832 

20,460 

1.36 

13 

Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times 

42,579 

33,306 

1.28 

14 

Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Tribune 

51,868 

41,316 

1.26 

15 

Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican 

27.044 

21,659 

1.25 

16 

Painesville  (O.)  Telegraph 

19,500 

16,116 

1.21 

17 

Redding  (Calif.)  Record-Searchlight 

15,416 

12,773 

1.21 

18 

Wooster  (O.)  Record 

20,198 

17,046 

1.18 

19 

Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle 

23,909 

20,975 

1.14 

20 

Norfolk  (Neb.)  News 

14,711 

13,111 

1.12 

21 

Hickory  (N.C.)  Record 

21,518 

19,328 

l.ll 

22 

Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat 

34,492 

31,027 

l.l  1 

23 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald 

20,138 

18,325 

I.IO 

24 

Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World 

18,297 

16,726 

1.09 

25 

Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Star 

14,565 

13,412 

1.09 

26 

Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review 

18,648 

17,383 

1.07 

27 

New  Brunswick  (NJ.)  Home  News 

42,894 

40,139 

1.07 

28 

Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel 

13,488 

12,640 

1.07 

29 

Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman 

36,610 

34,481 

1.06 

30 

West  Chester  (Pa.)  Local  News 

16,638 

15,705 

1.06 

31 

Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald 

14,157 

13,377 

1.06 

32 

Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review 

12,116 

11,467 

1.06 

33 

Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald 

23,251 

22,618 

1.03 

34 

Beckley  (W.Va.)  Post-Herald 

19,076 

18,642 

1.02 

35 

Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Times-News 

20,525 

20,126 

1.02 

36 

Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel 

19,009 

18,695 

1.02 

37 

Athens  (O.)  Messenger 

16,472 

16,470 

•1.00 

*Would  be  much  hi9her  if  Ohio  University  Students  were  not  included 
in  I960  population 
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This  is  the  first  part  of  a  re¬ 
port  prepared  by  Mr.  Byerly, 
associate  professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  North 
('arolina,  on  a  survey  among 
smaller  city  daily  newspapers 
whose  circulations  exceed  the 
population  of  the  city  where 
they  are  published. 


papers  are  not  automatically 
superior  to  all  other  smaller- 
city  dailies  in  the  developing 
of  their  circulation  and  news 
{Mssibilities.  There  are  some 
others  with  lesser  advantages 
in  territory,  population  density, 
geography  and  retail  zones  that 
may  be  doing  an  even  better  job 
with  what  they  have. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  such 
large  circulations  are  always 
desirable,  as  there  is  a  point  of 
diminishing  profit  return  which 
some  of  the  leaders  may  have 
excee<led. 

However,  many  other  new.s- 
papers  with  similar  or  even 
greater  advantages  than  the 
leaders  have  not  cashed  in  on 
them  so  fully.  Also,  the  37 
dailies  with  circulations  that  ex¬ 
ceed  the  populations  of  their 
cities  of  publication  are  out¬ 
standing  in  pixxluct  and  market¬ 
ing.  Credit  must  be  given  to 
their  management  and  staffs. 
Others  may  gain  by  studying 
their  meth(>ds. 

Caithing  in  on  Advantages 

Take,  for  example,  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.  J.)  Record  and  the 
Redding  (Calif.)  Rec-ord-Search- 
light.  One  has  a  surrounding 
area  of  extremely  dense  popu¬ 
lation,  the  other  a  vast  back 
country  and  trade  region  that 
is  served  by  no  other  commu¬ 
nity  of  its  size.  Each  has  done 
outstanding  work  to  cash  in  on 
its  natural  advantages. 

Hackensack  is  just  a  few 
minutes  drive  from  Manhattan. 
The  New  Jersey  city  has  only 
30,521  inhabitants,  but  the  Rec¬ 
ord  serves  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 
(pop.  780,000)  and  part  of  Rock¬ 
land  CJounty,  N.  Y. 

Redding  is  far  from  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  burgeoning  population 
centers.  The  vastness  of  the 
Record  -  Searchlight’s  territory 
was  stressed  by  its  business 
manager,  Carey  D.  Guichard: 
“The  city  of  Redding  is  the 
county  seat  and  largest  (pop. 
12,773)  of  only  two  incorporate 
cities  in  the  county.  It  is  the 
only  city  of  any  size  in  a  vast 
area  that  includes  most  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Gains,  New  Plans 
Listed  by  Hearst 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Constructive  forces  are  at 
work  in  the  Hearst  newspaper 
org:anization  even  though  the 
dust  from  successive  suspen¬ 
sions  has  not  yet  settled. 

These  point  to  an  improved 
position  for  both  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications  Inc.,  and 
for  Hearst  Publishing  Company, 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
lx)th  these  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  companies,  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  here  this  week. 

This  position  is  being 
strengthened  by  recent  shifts  in 
the  company  and  by  constantly 
continuing  etlitorial  improve¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Hearst  said. 

Impressive  new  gains  were 
reijorted  by  Mr.  Hearst  as  he 
outlined  plans  for  the  Hearst 
newspaper  publishing  operation. 

('omplcte  Plan 

The  program  stresses  news¬ 
paper  content.  The  quest  is  for 
every  possible  spark  of  origi¬ 
nality.  Emphasis  is  on  news. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Hearst  Corporation  is  in  good 
■shape  and  in  a  strong  financial 
Ijosition.  The  organization  is 
constantly  looking  for  new 
newspaper  acquisitions. 

Mr.  Hearst  envisions  a  more 
locally  independent  operation  of 
each  Hearst  newspaper  under 
the  direction  of  versatile  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  aided  by  spirited 
staffs  backstopped  by  able 
trainees. 

There  will  be  continued  re¬ 
vamping  and  adjusting  of  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  until  the 
last  vestige  of  routine  publish¬ 
ing  has  been  eliminated.  Origi¬ 
nality  will  be  nurtured  and 
cherished. 

The  activities  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  in  cooperation  with 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief,  and  with  Gerard 
O.  Markuson,  general  manager 
of  newspapers. 

Wide  Opportunity 

These  moves  pave  the  way  for 
greater  opportunity  than  ever 
before  for  personnel  that  is 
young  in  mind  and  for  those 
recruits  entering  news  work 
who  can  prove  their  merit,  Mr. 
Hearst  said.  In  fact,  there  prob¬ 
ably  is  more  opportunity  for 
able  youth  in  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  today  than  in  any 
other  newspaper  or  group,  he 
believes.  Plans  include  a  trainee 
program. 


Immediate  gains  following 
successive  “cancer  operations” 
eliminating  weak  properties  and 
a  complete  program  providing 
an  improved  publisher  concept 
were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hearst 
in  several  areas. 

One  result  of  the  recent  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Lott  Angeled 
Examiner  into  the  ev’ening  Los 
Angeled  HeraUl-Expresd  as  the 
seven-day  Herald-Exeminer  is 
a  circulation  of  67.'),()00  daily 
and  700,000  Sundays.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  rates  is 
based  on  these  figrures.  New 
presses  are  lieing  ordered  to 
meet  publishing  demands. 

This  and  other  changes  on 
the  Hearst  New.spa{)ers  will  be 
reflected  in  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated’s  1962  year  end  figures 
“which  will  show  a  definite  trend 
of  improvement,”  Mr.  Hearst 
said. 

American  Weekly  Move 

Reconstruction  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  Weekly  as  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  now  provides  a  package 
which  meets  prime  advertiser 
wants  in  major  markets,  Mr. 
Hearst  believes.  Back-to-back 
distribution  has  been  eliminated 
and  new  adaptability  has  been 
provided. 

Stressing  his  insistence  on 
the  continued  revamping  and 
adjusting  of  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  until  the  last  vestige  of 
routine  publishing  has  been 
eliminated,  Mr.  Hearst  turned 
the  pagres  of  the  new  Sunday 
Herald-Examiner  to  point  out 
editorial  content  which  was 
brightly  written,  interesting 
and  well  illustrated. 

These  changes  will  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  other  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  with  assists  from  Jack 
Wallace,  a  specialist  in  makeup 
and  typography. 

Those  who  staff  newspapers 
mu.st,  above  all,  think  young 
and  retain  intellectual  curiosity, 
no  matter  what  their  age,  Mr. 
Hearst  declared.  Under  his  fa¬ 
ther,  he  recalled,  some  of  the 
best-known  Hearst  editors  built 
their  reputations  while  still  in 
their  late  20s  and  early  30s. 

Publisher's  Role 

It  is  Randolph  Hearst’s  belief 
that,  in  the  local  field,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  should  be  self-reliant  and 
well  able  to  act  on  local  policies, 
because  each  publisher  is  fully 
acquainted  with  conditions  in 
his  area. 

Direction  and  help  are  avail¬ 


able  from  the  organization’s  top 
officers  but  there  is  no  desire 
to  restrain  initiative. 

While  the  publisher  requires 
some  knowledge  of  eight  differ¬ 
ent  businesses,  other  executive 
|)ositions  require  specialist 
knowledge  and  greater  individ¬ 
uality  of  effort  in  the  city  room 
is  required  to  meet  the  modem 
newspajier’s  demands,  Mr. 
Hearst  believes.  Even  the 
trainee  should  join  in  contribut¬ 
ing  ideas.  The  essential  for  each 
newspaper  is  the  correct  “shop 
atmosphere.” 

Training  Plan 

The  Hearst  program  calls  for 
the  training  of  youths  in  all 
departments. 

“We  want  to  take  chances 
with  young  people,”  Mr.  Hearst 
said. 

“Pop  u.sed  to  say  don’t  be 
afraid  to  make  a  mistake,  your 
readers  might  like  it.” 

Potential  executives  not  afraid 
to  tr>'  new  ideas  will  be  sought. 

Mr.  Hearst  underscored  his 
belief  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
newspaper  is  to  provide  news. 
Emphasis  should  be  on  local 
news,  but  most  foreign,  iwlitical 
and  scientific  news  is  local  in 
that  it  affects  the  lives  of  all 
of  us,  he  observ'ed.  The  news 
should  be  so  well  written  and 
interpretativ'e  as  to  be  enter¬ 
taining. 

There  is  a  misunderstanding 
about  news  condensation,  Mr. 
Hearst  commented.  Newspapers 
should  be  tightly  written,  but 
they  should  not  omit  important 
news  nor  should  they  ignore 
bits  of  humor  and  human  in¬ 
terest. 

.4  Great  Business 

Newspapering  continues  as  a 
great  business,  he  affirmed.  And 
despite  all  changes,  the  number 
of  newspapers  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  circulation  to  population 
remains  as  high  as  ever.  He 
proposes  to  use  research  to  help 
guide  editors  but,  he  said  em¬ 
phatically,  Hearst  Newspapers 
do  not  believe  in  “editing  by 
survey.” 

The  trainee  proposal  contem¬ 
plated  by  Mr.  Hearst  recalls  his 
own  experience  from  cub 
reporter  to  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  duties  to  (at  the  age  of 
25)  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  and  then 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

After  three  and  one-half  years 
of  World  War  II  service  as  an 
aviation  pilot,  Mr.  Hearst  became 
associate  publisher  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer.  His 
next  assignment  was  as  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  1947-50.  He 
was  then  named  publisher  and 
served  for  three  years. 


Randolph  A.  Hearst 

Mr.  Hearst  was  assistant  gen 
eral  manager  of  Hearst  Consoli 
dated  until  his  appointment  as 
president  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
last  year. 

He  has  l>een  president  of 
Hearst  Publishing  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Hearst  Consoli 
dated,  since  1953.  Most  of  the 
newspapers  are  in  these  two 
companies. 

Mr.  Markuson,  veteran  con 
troller,  treasurer  and  vicejiresi 
dent,  was  named  general  man 
ager  of  newspapers  last  Fall 
after  the  financial  losses  of 
Hearst  Con  rose  to  new  peaks. 

Today  “Randy”  Hearst  balks 
at  any  lengthy  moratorium  dis 
cussion  of  what  could  have  been. 
He  does  admit  that  possibly  some 
suspensions  might  have  been 
av'oided  had  dramatic  and  drastic 
action  been  taken  sooner. 

• 

Hearst’s  Nova  Scotia 
Mill  Plan  Advances 

Montreal 

Premier  Robert  Stanfield  of 
Nova  Scotia  announced  the  Nova 
Scotia  Government  has  reached 
a  preliminary  agreement  with 
the  Hearst  Corporation  on  the 
establishment  of  a  newsprint 
mill  at  Sheet  Harbor,  75  miles 
northeast  of  Halifax. 

Unless  engineering  or  othei 
difficulties  emerge,  construction 
of  the  mill  is  expected  to  com 
mence  within  a  year,  he  said 
Cost  was  indicated  at  between 
$10,000,000  and  $15,000,000.  The 
mill  would  produce  90,000  ton 
of  newsprint  annually. 

• 

Counsellor  Dies 

Boston 

Francis  T.  Leahy,  81,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and  an 
attorney  for  58  years,  died  Feb. 
13  at  his  home  in  Brookline, 
Mass.  He  had  been  counsel  of 
the  Globe  since  1927  and  a  confi¬ 
dante  of  the  Taylor  family. 
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Kilgore  Directs  Students 
To  ‘Lively,  Local  Papers’ 


Day  of  the  Brassy  Metropolitan 
Daily  Is  Over;  New  Press  Image 


[Lawrence,  Kans. 
The  image  of  the  American 
press  as  the  “big,  brassy  metro¬ 
politan  daily”  is  fading  and  in 
its  place  is  emerging  a  complex 
image  with  the  “lively,  local 
community  newspaper”  at  its 
center. 

This  analysis  of  the  past  and 
,  future  of  the  press  was  made  by 
Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
Dow  .Jones  Company,  in  the 
annual  William  Allen  White 
Lecture  on  the  University  of 
Kansas  campus  here  last  week. 

i  Accepts  Citation 

Mr.  Kilgore  was  awarded  the 
citation  for  journalistic  merit 
by  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation.  Since  1945,  Mr.  Kil¬ 
gore  directed  expansion  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  from  a 
business  newspaper  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  .32,000  to  a  national 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  ex¬ 
ceeding  800,000.  Now  his  com¬ 
pany  is  publishing  the  National 
Observer  as  a  family  weekly. 

In  his  talk,  Mr.  Kilgore  said 
the  commonly-held  image  of  the 
press  is  that  of  the  sensational 
metropolitan  daily  which  “relies 
heavily  on  pretty  light  enter¬ 
tainment  and  cheap  features.” 

But  this  image,  and  the  press 
itself,  is  changing. 

“I  am  not  surprised,”  he  said, 
“that  so  many  big  city  newspa¬ 
pers  have  disappeared.  I  am 
surprised,  actually,  that  so  many 
have  survived.  I  suspect  the 
secret  of  their  survival  in  some 

ij  instances  at  least  is  the  fact  that 
I  they  have  become,  to  such  an 
important  extent,  Sunday  news- 
1  papers. 

t  “The  Sunday  newspaper — to 
I  the  extent  that  it  becomes  really 
f|  a  weekly  newspaper — is  quite  a 
I  different  thing  from  the  daily. 

]  End  of  Its  Era 

“At  any  rate,  the  big  brassy 
metropolitan  newspaper  —  the 
laboring  man’s  companion — has 
all  but  come  to  the  end  of  its 
I  era.” 

1  The  great  challenge  to  the 

big  city  daily  has  come  from  the 
changing  social  structure,  he 
L  said.  The  level  of  education  is 
n  higher  now  than  it  was. 
i  “There  is  no  massive,  half- 
■  literate  population  available  in 
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every  big  city  to  buy  a  cheap 
newspaper  .  . .  The  working  man 
these  days  is  more  likely  to  be 
dressed  in  a  white  collar  than  in 
a  pair  of  overalls,”  Mr.  Kilgore 
said. 

“I  don’t  believe,”  he  added, 
“that  a  good  community  news¬ 
paper,  putting  first  things  first, 
should  l)e  scolded  l)ecause  it  does 
not  try  to  meet  national  publi¬ 
cations  head  on. 

“.And  as  for  entertainment, 
the  radio  and  television  j^eople 
have  us  beat  all  hollow  in  every¬ 
thing  except  things  that  are 
just  fun  to  read.” 

As  a  result  of  this  changing 
image,  with  the  .solid  community 
daily  at  its  core,  newspaper 
work  may  well  become  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  “those  young  men 
and  young  women  who  have 
special  talents  to  offer  in  this 
field,”  Mr.  Kilgore  suggested. 

Bleak  (liill<M>k  for  Sludeiils 

He  sketched  an  even  bleaker 
picture  of  the  future  of  the 
metropolitan  daily  in  a  chat  with 
students  than  he  did  in  his 
formal  lecture. 

In  a  shop-talk  evening  ses¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Kilgore  said  more  big 
city  dailies  “are  going  to  die.” 
His  reasoning: 

Newspapers  cannot  exist  with¬ 
out  advertising,  and  the  big  city 
daily  relies  heavily  for  adver¬ 
tising  income  on  the  downtown 
business  core.  But  the  many 
people  who  have  deserted  the 
city  for  suburban  dwelling  now 
shop  in  shopping  centers  in  the 
suburbs  and  “never  go  to  the 
center  of  the  city  to  shop.” 

The  suburban  paper  is  getting 
the  advertising  from  these  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  “ring  of  suburban  news¬ 
papers  around  the  big  city  ^vith 
which  the  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  has  to  compete.” 

In  answer  to  a  student  who 
asked  how  “city  dwellers  will 
get  their  news,”  Mr.  Kilgore 
said  there  “probably  will  be  a 
newspaper  left  in  the  big  city.” 
But  many  of  them,  he  said,  will 
disappear  because  their  “reason 
for  being  has  disappeared.” 

He  was  optimistic  about  the 
growth  of  small  newspapers, 
and  to  students  who  seemed  to 
be  enthralled  by  the  prospect 
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of  big  city  newspapering,  he 
said: 

“It’s  not  true  that  there  are 
no  good  newspapers  but  the  big 
ones  that  you  see  on  the  lists. 
The  big  newspapers  have  no 
monopoly  on  quality.  Some  small 
newspapers  are  doing  the  best 
work.” 

He  also  advised  students  not 
to  worry  about  specializing. 

“.lust  being  a  reporter  is  a 
s])ecialty,”  he  said.  “On  the  Wall 
Street  .Journal,  we  look  for 
someone  who  can  organize  his 
material  and  write  it.  Then  we 
will  help  him  develop  a  spe¬ 
cialty. 

“We  look  for  the  same  thing 
every  other  newspaper  looks  for 
— the  i)erson  w'ho  will  make  a 
good  reporter.” 

CJiange  Willioul  l*iirp«*M‘ 

A  student  wondered  if  the 
.Journal  Intends  to  change  its 
somewhat  staid  makeup. 

“We  have  no  plans  for  a 
change,”  Mr.  Kilgore  replietl. 
“We  feel  you  adapt  a  format 
and  a  typography  to  what  you 
intend  to  do  with  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Since  we  intend  to  do  the 
.same  thing  every  day,  why 
change  ?  Some  ])eople  say  no¬ 
body  will  buy  a  paper  that  al¬ 
ways  looks  the  same.  Statistics 
l)rove  otherwise. 

“.lust  changing  things  around 
with  no  fundamental  purpose  is 
silly.  Newspapers  have  done  a 
lot  of  things  with  no  purpose.” 

Turning  to  the  National  Ob- 
serv’er,  Mr.  Kilgore  said  it  will 
be  two  to  three  years  before  the 
founders  know  whether  the 
newspaper  is  a  success. 

“It  looks  good  to  us  now,  but 
in  six  months  it  may  look  like 
a  flop,”  he  aid. 

“We  imagined  the  kind  of 
reader  we  want  to  reach  and  we 
imagined  how  he  would  react. 
On  that  we  built  our  ideas  for 
the  newspaper. 

“We  are  stressing  readability, 
wide  open  space  and  white  pa- 
j)er.  We  want  the  paper  to  look 
like  the  kind  of  paper  we  want 
the  Observer  to  be.” 

Bylines  Overdone 

To  a  question  about  why  the 
Observer  uses  no  bylines,  Mr. 
Kilgore  said  the  “byline  has 
been  overdone.” 

“It  used  to  mean  the  reporter 
had  written  a  good  story.  Now 
bylines  go  over  any  kind  of 
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stoi-y,  even  over  a  rewrite  of  a 
handout  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.” 

This  led  him  to  remark  that  he 
would  like  to  see  “more  re- 
jrorters  out  in  the  field  covering 
stories.” 

He  suggested  one  means  of 
doing  this  would  be  newspaper 
“pool  and  cooperatives  whereby 
newspapers  would  share  re¬ 
porters.”  If  newspapers  would 
do  this  and  “stop  buying  so 
many  cheap  features — the  jimk 
— we  would  get  more  news  into 
the  newspapers,”  he  declared. 

No  Boom  for  IR'omen 

He  said  the  Journal  staff  now 
and  then  talks  about  broadening 
the  newspaper. 

“But  unless  we  put  in  a  sports 
])age  I  don’t  see  how'  we  can  get 
into  areas  we  are  not  in  al¬ 
ready,”  Mr.  Kilgore  remarked. 
“When  people  say  the  Journal 
is  a  ‘business  paper’  they  don’t 
understand  that  this  includes  a 
large  territory  —  national  poli¬ 
tics,  national  economics  and  in¬ 
ternational  news.  The  only  thing 
left  out  is  local  news.” 

The  publisher  proved  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  one  young 
woman  student  who  asked  if  the 
Journal  hires  women. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “our  man¬ 
aging  editor  has  a  prejudice 
against  women.  Women  don’t 
make  a  career  of  it.  They  don’t 
stay  too  long,  and  we  are  des- 
l)erately  anxious  to  develop  sub 
executives.  Women  should  try  to 
work  for  the  smaller  news¬ 
paper.” 

• 

‘Dm*’  Eyes  Video 

H.  D.  Quigg,  United  Press 
International  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  has  been  temporarily 
assigned  as  UPI  television 
reviewer.  His  columns  replace 
those  of  Fred  Danzig,  who 
resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  Advertising  Age. 
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All-Around 
Promotion  Is 
Being  Shaped 

A  new  approach  is  being  made 
this  year  to  observ’ance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  bring¬ 
ing  together  all  elements  of  the 
newspaper  business  to  tell  the 
newspaper  story  effectively. 

Arthur  Strang,  president  of 
Newspaper  Association  Manag¬ 
ers,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Ben  Blackstock,  secre¬ 
tary  -  manager  of  Oklahoma 
Press  Association,  as  chairman 
and  Clarence  Harding,  public 
relations  director.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  as  vicwhair- 
man.  Others  on  the  committee 
are  John  Paul  Jones,  Florida 
Press  Association;  Bill  Bray, 
Missouri  Press  Association ; 
Gordon  Owen  Jr.,  Utah  State 
Press  Association;  and  Stanford 
Smith,  American  Newspaper 
Publisher’s  Association. 

Mr.  Harding  is  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Newspaper  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  NIS  has  offered  its 
facilities  in  coordinating  the  na¬ 
tional  promotion  program. 

Also  on  the  expanded  com¬ 
mittee  are:  Allen  B.  Sikes,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA; 
C.  O.  Bennett,  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations;  Ed  McClanahan, 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association;  Warren  K.  Agee, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Philip  W. 
Steitz,  Newspaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil;  Bob  Pace,  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion;  Joseph  Costa,  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Dar  Sims,  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  Paul  Swensson,  The  News¬ 
paper  Fund,  Inc.;  Baskett 
Mosse,  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism;  J.  P. 
McLaughlin,  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers;  Emmett  Ded- 
mon.  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors;  and  R.  F.  Jobson, 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

“Other  industry  organizations 
are  welcome  to  join  this  effort,’’ 
Mr.  Blackstock  stated.  “It  is  our 
intent  to  offer  a  year-round  pro¬ 
motion  of  newspapers.  This  will 
include  not  only  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  (Oct.  14-20)  but 
will  also  employ  the  efforts  of 
all  organizations  toward  an  ex¬ 
panded  promotion  of  other 
existing  activities.  It  is  our 
hope  we  can  amplify  National 
Want  Ad  Week,  National  News- 
paperboy  Day,  a  wider  promo¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  career  op¬ 
portunities  and  other  promotion 
programs.” 


Brown  Mainwaring 

Editor-Publisher 
Post  for  Mainwaring 

Salem,  Ore. 

William  N.  Mainwaring,  son 
of  the  late  Bernard  Mainwaring, 
will  be  named  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Salem  Capital 
Journal  effective  April  1. 

He  succeeds  E.  A.  (Ted) 
Brown,  publisher  since  1957  and 
a  member  of  the  Capital  Journal 
staff  since  1920. 

Mr.  Brown  will  become  vice- 
president  of  the  Capital  Journal 
Company,  one  of  two  companies 
which  jointly  form  the  States¬ 
man-Journal  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Capital  Journal  and 
Oregon  Statesman.  He  will  be 
vicepresident  of  the  Statesman 
Publishing  Company  in  charge 
of  its  commercial  printing  and 
engraving  sales. 

Mr.  Mainwaming,  27,  has 
l>een  assistant  managing  editor 
for  two  years  after  servMng  as 
reporter  and  desk  editor  one 
year.  He  previously  worked  in 
the  advertising  and  circulation 
departments. 

Brytlon  for  Ai»ia 

Donald  J.  Brydon  has  been 
appointed  general  news  manager 
for  Asia  by  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  The  assignment  was 
announced  by  Earnest  Hober- 
echt,  UPI  vicepresident  for  Asia. 
Mr.  Brydon,  a  Missourian,  joined 
UPI  in  1947.  His  most  recent 
assignment  was  in  Chicago  as  a 
central  division  representative. 

• 

May  Help  Indians 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  series  of  articles  in  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  on  the  plight  of 
the  Indians  of  northern  Minne¬ 
sota  won  the  praise  and  the 
promise  of  action  by  Philleo 
Nash,  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs,  Washington.  The 
author  of  the  series  was  Robert 
J.  R.  Johnson,  Dispatch  reporter. 
• 

Service  to  Okinawa 

Associated  Press  has  extended 
its  daily  Asian  radio-photo  serv¬ 
ice  to  Okinawa.  Test  monitoring 
to  the  Okinawa  Times  and 
KSAR-TV  began  Jan.  27,  with 
pictures  of  the  U.S.  moonshot  at 
Cape  Canaveral  and  the  service 
was  officially  inaugurated  Feb.  1. 


‘Long  Puir 
Looks  Good 
To  Observer 

Executives  of  the  National 
Observer  this  week  declared  the 
new  Sunday  newspaper  looked 
good  for  the  “long  pull.” 

On  Feb.  11,  its  second  i.ssue, 
the  Dow  Jones  Company  pub¬ 
lication  dropped  to  20  pages 
with  five  pages  of  ads. 

“This  week  will  be  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  but  we  are  not  sold  out,” 
Quintin  DiMaria,  advertising 
manager,  said.  “Repeat  adver¬ 
tisers  are  coming  in,  because 
of  results  obtained  in  the  first 
issue.  Multiple  orders  .seem  to 
be  running  every  other  week. 
We  are  encouraged  by  general 
prospects  for  the  future.” 

Executives  in  charge  of  cir¬ 
culation  said  it  was  too  early 
to  give  any  report  on  other  than 
mail  subscriptions.  These  orders 
total  more  than  130,000  of  which 
80%  are  paid,  they  said.  It  will 
be  a  month  before  newsstand 
sales  can  be  accurately  checked. 
Advertising  is  being  sold  on  a 
guarantee  of  200,000. 

• 

Kramer  to  Warsaw, 
Syvertsen  in  Mos<*ow 

Eugene  Kramer  has  been 
named  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Warsaw,  Poland, 
succeeding  George  Syvertsen 
who  has  been  transferred  to 
Moscow.  Mr.  Kramer  has  been 
working  on  AP’s  Berlin  staff  in 
recent  months  and  before  that 
was  in  Tokyo  sev’en  years. 

Mr.  Syvertsen,  who  speaks 
Russian,  was  born  in  Brooklyn 
and  graduated  from  Columbia 
University.  He  worked  for  Time 
Magazine  and  the  Middletoum 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  before 
entering  AP  service  in  Januarv 
1958. 


BOniE  RIB— Staff  Writer  Fred 
Jones  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  con¬ 
templates  a  five-gallon  milt  bottle 
sent  by  a  reader.  This  gentle  rib 
was  provoked  by  the  Press'  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  glass  one-gallon 
bottle  decreed  by  the  State  Milk 
Control  Commission  in  ruling 
against  plastic  containers. 


Weil  Appointed  I  J 
To  Lansing  Job  I  i 

Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  publisher  • 
of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  ^ 
and  Courier,  will  l)ecome  editor  ^ 
and  publisher  of  the  Lansing  f 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  March  5.  * 

The  appointment  was  an-  i  ' 
nounced  by  Robert  B.  Miller,  ‘ 
Battle  Creek,  president  of  Fed-  ' 
erated  Publications  Inc.,  which 
owns  both  newspapers.  '  i 

John  A.  Scott,  vicepresident  i 
and  general  manager  of  the  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Weil  at  Lafayette. 

Mr.  Weil,  executive  vicepresi-B 
dent  and  a  director  of  the 
erated  organization,  will  suc-n 
ceed  the  late  Harold  M.  Utley,  11 
who  died  Oct.  39,  a  month  after  y 
he  took  over  as  editor  and  pub-  B 
lisher  of  the  State  Journal.  B 

A  native  of  Port  Huron,  Mr,  P 
Weil  is  the  son  of  a  former  edi-  ■ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Port  ’ 
Huron  Times-Herald.  The  sen-  i 
ior  Louis  A.  Weil  died  in  1959.  J 
The  new  editor  and  publisher’s  - 
brother,  F.  Granger  Weil,  is 
president,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Port  Huron  paper. 

Mr.  Weil  attende<l  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  (UCLA)  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  He  formerly 
worked  on  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  and  was  publisher  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  from 
1947  until  the  paper  was  sold 
in  1958. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  New.spaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Scott,  a  Marine  Corps 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  is  £  I 
Connecticut  native  who  movec.  | 
to  South  Bend  in  1928  and  be-  | 
came  the  city’s  only  Republicar  [ 
Mayor  in  25  years.  For  10  years 
he  has  been  a  lecturer  on  com¬ 
munication  arts  at  Notre  Damt 
University. 

New  Weekly  Quits 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

W.  C.  McCallum,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Edmonton  Fret 
Press,  suspended  publication  on 
Feb.  14.  The  newspaper  was  ' 
printed  in  Calgary  and  Mr.  Me-  | 
Callum  said  this  caused  adver¬ 
tising  problems.  The  newspaper 
started  publication  last  Aug.  16. 
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FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 

Portland  Reporter 
Sees  Gain; 


BOXED  IN — Serv;n9  as  jud9as  in  the  1962  Foldin9  Carton  Conspetition 
are  Marj  Heyduck,  Dayton  Journal  Herald  columnist;  Madeline  Holland. 
Chica9o  Tribune  associate  food  editor;  and  F.  W.  Priess,  Mont9omery 
Ward  &  Co.  Their  task  was  to  select  the  100  best  cartons  of  the  year. 


Portland,  Ore. 

Tlie  first  anniversary  of  pub¬ 
lication  as  a  daily  paper  was 
celebratcKl  here  Feb.  12  by  the 
Portlaml  Reporter,  which  turned 
out  a  lO-pape  edition  containing 
congratulatory  articles  from 
public  officials. 

The  six-day  evening  tabloid, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  strike-born 
weekly  Reporter  which  began 
appearing  soon  after  start  of 
the  multi-union  strike  on  Nov. 
10,  1959,  against  the  Oreponian 
and  Oregon  Journal,  entered  its 
second  year  claiming  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  50,000  daily. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Ore¬ 
gon  Democrat,  wrote  for  the 
special  edition,  “The  first  year 
of  daily  publication  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Reporter  is  a  real  land¬ 
mark  in  the  history  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  our  state.  It  is  greatly 
encouraging  to  know  that  the 
Reporter  sees  for  itself  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  vigorous  place  in  the 
life  of  this  city  and  this  state, 
as  it  views  the  future  of  the 
community.” 

‘Filling  Rule  Admirably’ 

.Mayor  Terry  D.  Schrunk  of 
Portland  said,  “The  Portland 
Reporter  has  an  important  role 
to  play  in  the  state  of  Oregon, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able 
to  state  that  it  is  my  opinion 
the  Reporter  is  filling  this  role 
admirably.” 

Robert  D.  Webb,  publisher, 
thanked  advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers  and  the  more  than  7,- 
500  stockholders  who  have  had 
faith  in  the  newspaper. 

The  Reporter  has  contracted 
with  Shannon  &  Associates  Inc., 
of  Chicago  to  handle  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  The  newspa¬ 
per  has  shown  growth  in  local 
linage  but  it  has  had  only  a 
handful  of  national  ads. 

Mr.  Webb  .said  the  newspaper 
has  gained  90  new  display  ac¬ 
counts  during  the  past  three 
months. 

‘Damned  .As  a  lAibur  .Sheet’ 

The  Reiwrter  is  an  associate 
member  of  the  Associated  Press. 

The  Oregonian,  owned  by  the 
S,  I.  Newhouse  group,  recently 
purchased  the  Journal,  and  the 
Sunday  Journal  was  merged 
with  the  Sunday  Oregonian, 
leaving  the  Journal  a  six-day- 
a-week  afternoon  publication. 
Both  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  Oregonian  plant. 

“We  know  we  face  many 
tough  problems,”  Mr.  Webb 
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In  Red 

said,  “but  they  can’t  be  nearly 
as  tough  as  the  problems  we’ve 
already  licked.  We’ve  been 
damned  as  a  labor  sheet  ever 
since  we  started,  although  we’re 
actually  a  completely  independ¬ 
ent  newspaper,  and  we’re  even 
getting  complaints  now  from 
labor  unions  that  we’re  pro¬ 
management.” 

The  lx)ard  of  directors  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  newspapermen 
and  two  business  men,  all  long¬ 
time  Oregon  residents. 

«  «  * 

lAMtses  Reported 

According  to  records  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Reporter  Publishing 
Company  has  operated  at  a  loss 
since  its  inception.  The  net  loss 
on  Sept.  30,  1961  was  $176,- 
360.45,  including  $174,485.37  for 
the  nine  months  ending  Sept. 
30. 

The  report  shows  that  $227,- 
544.37  was  contributed  in  1960 
by  various  unions  through  the 
Portland  Inter  Union  .Newspa¬ 
per  Committee. 

The  company  has  292  em¬ 
ployes,  152  of  whom  are  re¬ 
ceiving  union  benefits.  The  other 
116  full-time  and  24  part-time 
employes  are  paid  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  paid  workers  include 
36  advertising  ( 1  part  time)  ; 
56  circulation  (4  part-time) ;  28 
business  and  administration  (3 
part-time);  91  mechanical  (5 
part-time) ,  and  81  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  (11  part-time). 

Remuneration  for  Robert  D. 
Webb,  publisher,  Robley  Evans, 
business  manager,  and  William 
Ardrey,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been  set  at  $300, 
$250  and  $250  a  week,  respec¬ 
tively.  Not  less  than  $50  of  each 
of  the  salaries  is  to  be  paid  in 
shares  of  common  stock,  $10 
par  value.  These  salary  ar¬ 
rangements  may  be  changed  at 
the  end  of  one  year  of  operat¬ 
ing  as  a  daily.  The  paper  has 
not  yet  liegun  to  pay  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  officers  and  until  it 
does  the  officers  may  be  paid 
benefits  from  the  union. 

Principal  .Stockholders 

The  company,  as  of  Nov.  3, 
1961,  had  66,782  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  outstanding.  Of  this 
amount  14,449  (22%)  are  owned 
by  Multnomah  Typographical 
Union,  1,957  by  Portland  Stere- 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Coming  Soon: 
Tape  Made 
By  Reporters 

Coronado,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  Times  reporters 
soon  will  be  punching  tape  for 
composing  machines  as  they  type 
their  stories. 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  told  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  members  here  last  week  that 
equipment  is  being  readied  for 
shortcutting  the  process  from 
raw  copy  into  the  composing 
room. 

The  transit  line,  he  said, 
includes  electronic  delivery  of 
news  to  the  copy  desk  where 
“automatic  corrections”  will  be 
I>ossible. 

A  similar  system  will  be 
installed  to  process  classified 
advertising. 

The  Arizona  Journal,  new 
Phoenix  daily,  has  a  fully-auto- 
matic  want  ad  system,  using  a 
computer  arrangement  which 
even  takes  care  of  the  billing. 

Opportunities  Remain 

Opportunities  remain  for  both 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
Ralph  Turner,  Temple  City 
Times,  assured  the  CNPA 
members. 

The  metropolitan  field  “may 
be  shrinking  but  I  persist  in 
being  an  optimist,”  he  declared 
in  reference  to  recent  Los 
Angeles  consolidations. 

Mr.  Turner,  who  was  South¬ 
west  Division  manager  of  United 
Press  and  general  manager  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  before  turning  to  the  weekly 
publishing  field  in  Los  Angeles 


County,  succeeded  A.  W.  Bram- 
well,  Chicago  Record-Enterprise, 
as  CNPA  head. 

Harry  Green,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  John  P.  Scripps  News¬ 
papers,  and  Newton  Wallace, 
Winters  Express,  were  elected 
vicepresidents.  Jack  Craemer, 
San  Rafael  Independent- Journal, 
was  reelected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  at  sessions  which  drew  889 
registrants. 

No  .Succesjtor  to  I»ng  Yel 

Action  was  deferred  on  the 
selection  of  a  successor  to  John 
Budd  Long,  who  retired  after  34 
years  as  CNPA’s  general  man¬ 
ager.  Applications  are  sought 
from  all  experienced  in  this  field. 

Ben  Martin,  San  Francisco 
office  manager,  has  been  named 
interim  general  manager.  Gus 
Holmes,  Los  Angeles  office  man¬ 
ager,  is  remaining  on  duty  there. 

Leaders  in  the  annual  award 
competitions  included  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  and  the  Burlingame 
Ailvance-Star  with  the  general 
excellence  trophies  in  weekly  and 
daily  classifications. 

General  excellence  awards  for 
CNPA’s  participating  members 
went  to  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin,  Maui  News  and  Mineral 
County  (Nev.)  Independent- 
News. 

A  faster  and  more  economical 
cold-type  development  is  under 
way,  CNPA  members  were 
advised.  Four  steps  in  engraving 
will  be  eliminated  with  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  electrofax  process  by 
RCA  which  can  be  expected  in 
1963,  according  to  Gerry  Burke, 
production  manager,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune. 

“This  is  seen  as  a  break¬ 
through  in  the  cold  type  proc¬ 
ess,”  Mr.  Burke  said.  Advant¬ 
ages  included  the  elimination  of 
a  film  strip  costing  $1.50,  he 
reported. 
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OH.  FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  EDITOR!! 


'rou  kEAM  TOO  MUCH  TOWVAVU 


iUOF «».<<*— <T or  My  iuOtt»'»Tto»| 


STOP  MY  p^pe^ 


Theociore  Roosevelt  was  indicatin9  he  would  return  to  the  Republican 
party,  from  which  he  had  broken  in  1912,  and  would  try  for  the  1916 
presidential  nomination.  (The  party  nominated  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes.)  This  cartoon  is  from  John  M.  Henry,  author  of  "Ding's  Half 
Century,"  to  be  published  May  1 1  by  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce. 


When  Jay  N.  Darling  (Ding),  who  died  Feb.  12,  drew  this  cartoon  on 
February  II,  1916,  the  world  was  waiting  out  the  time  when  it  feared 
Germany  would  resume  sinking  armed  merchant  vessels.  ( It  did  resume, 
on  March  I )  .  .  .  Germany  meantime  was  trying  vainly  to  "pass"  the 
French  bastion,  Verdun  .  .  .  Two-thirds  of  the  states  had  voted  dry  .  .  . 

J  Moines  Register  and  from 

X-rinff  onward  in  the  \ew  York 

Herald  Tribune,  w’hich  syndi- 

artoonist 

11^^  A  -I-  He  won  Pulitzers  in  1923  and  “AP  World  Spotlight,”  a  new 

1943.  One  of  his  most  famerl  weekly  report  from  Associated 
drawings  was  after  Theodore  Press  correspondents,  is 
N.  (Ding)  Darling,  85,  who  Roosevelt’s  death  in  1919,  receiving  spacious  treatment  in 
two  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  edi-  entitled  “The  Long,  Long  Trail,”  Sunday  editions, 
il  cartoons,  died  Feb.  12  in  showing  Roosevelt  in  cowboy  Alan  J.  Gould,  AP  executive 


AP  Spotlights  World 
Events  in  Sunday  Pag' 


Spotlight  is  not  intended  as  a 
view  of  the  week’s  news. 


Ill  health  forcetl  Mr.  Darling’s  Divide.  articles  that  made  up 

retirement  in  1949  and  he  Ding  cartoons  were  caustic  in  Spotlight  on  Feb.  11.  A 
suffered  a  stroke  last  December,  criticism  of  the  New  Deal.  One  page-one  promotion 
Jay  Norwood  Darling  became  controversial  drawing  was  called  introduce  it  to  readers, 
known  to  millions  as  Jay  N.  “Halloween,  1936.”  It  depicted  ^  __ 

Ding,  the  name  he  signed  to  his  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  James  A.  i^/' 
cartoons.  His  father  and  brother  Farley  and  Harry  Hopkins  as 
had  both  lieen  called  “Ding”  and  young  pranksters  carrying  away 
he  acquired  the  nickname  while  John  Q.  Public  in  an  outhouse 
he  was  a  student  at  Beloit  lalielled  “Private  Rights.” 

College  in  Wisconsin.  This  was  Mr.  Darling  was  a  nationally 
said  to  be  the  real  reason  he  thus  known  conservationist  and  was 
signed  his  work  instead  of  the  honorary  president  of  the 
story  that  a  printer  had  con-  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
tracted  Darling  into  D’ing.  With  A^alt  Disney  he  recently 
For  43  years,  from  1906  to  had  been  named  co-chairman  of 
1949,  he  was  active  and  influ-  National  Wildlife  Week,  which 
ential  as  an  editorial  cartoonist,  begins  March  18.  The  Audubon 
He  began  as  a  cartoonist  on  the  Medal  was  awarded  him  in  1960 


weekly  feature,  with  Foreign 
News  Editor  Ben  Bassett  calling 
the  production  signals  to  the 
foreign  staff. 

Spotlight’s  first  collection  of 
stories,  designed  for  use  simul¬ 
taneously  under  its  special  mast¬ 
head,  included; 

1.  An  appraisal  from  Saigon 
of  the  South  Viet  Nam  and  Laos 
situation  and  the  United  States’ 
position  in  both  these  threatened 
lands.  It  was  written  by  Roy 
Essoyan,  an  AP  veteran  of  15 
years  in  Asia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  who  recently  flew  on  a 
helicopter  mission  against  Com¬ 
munist  guerrillas  in  Viet  Nam. 

2.  An  account  from  Paris  of 
President  DeGaulle’s  hold  on  the 
sentiments  of  Frenchmen;  by 
Godfrey  Anderson,  London-born 

{Continued  on  page  68) 
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1,761  U.S.  Dailies; 
59,261,464  Copies 


As  of  Jan.  15,  1962,  there  were 
1,761  daily  newspapers  in  the 
UnittKl  States  with  total  daily 
circulation  of  59,261,464  based 
on  the  Sept.  30,  1961  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  Post 
Office  Statements. 

This  was  an  increase  of  379,- 
718  copies  per  day,  or  .64%,  over 
the  fipure  for  the  previous  year. 

These  figures  are  from  the 
final  tabulation  of  all  dailies  for 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  42nd  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  which  will 
l)e  off  the  press  early  in  March. 

.More  than  600,000  circulation 
of  the  Log  Angeles  Examiner 
and  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  which 
suspended  the  first  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  Sept.  30  total.  Otherwise, 
the  increase  in  total  daily  news¬ 


paper  circulation  would  be  over 

1,000,000. 

The  total  number  of  dailies  in 
the  U.S.  has  decreased  by  two 
from  a  year  ago.  The  312  mom- 
in;;  dailies  have  circulations  of 
24,094,361,  a  ^ain  of  65J>73  or 
.27% ;  1,458  evening  dailies  have 
circulations  of  35,167,103,  a  gain 
of  31,445  or  .9%.  (Nine  “all¬ 
day”  newspapers  are  counted 
as  both  morning  and  evening 
with  their  circulations  divided 
l>etween  the  two  but  added  as 
only  one  paper  in  the  total 
number  of  dailies.) 

Sunday  newspapers  totalled 
558  having  circulations  of  48,- 
216,499,  an  increase  of  517,848 
or  1.1%. 

In  Canada,  103  dailies,  an 
increase  of  one  over  a  year  ago. 


have  total  circulations  of  4,- 
151,635,  an  increase  of  181,913 
or  4.58%. 

Other  tabulations  in  the  E&P 
Year  Book  show  an  increase  in 
the  milline  rate  for  morning 
newspapers  of  2.75% ;  for  eve¬ 
ning  papers  of  2.16% ;  and  for 
Sunday  papers  of  1.69%. 

• 

Some  Doubt? 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Jack  Elliott,  copy  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  wrote  this 
headline  on  the  Jayne  Mansfield 
story  of  a  harrowing  experience 
on  a  tiny  Bahamas  island: 
“Jayne  Found  Safe,  Tells  Atoll 
Tale.” 

• 

Bureau  Manager 

Theodore  E.  Virostko,  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  staff  since  1958,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  bureau  of  United 
Press  International.  He  succeeds 
David  W.  Talbott,  who  resigned. 


W  orld-T  elegram 
To  Offer  Color 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  will  join  the  ranks 
of  New  York  dailies  now  run 
ning  ROP  color  Feb.  26. 

Jack  A.  Caldwell,  general 
advertising  manager,  said  the 
Scripps-Howard  daily  will 
charge  a  flat  $800  for  ads 
ranging  in  size  from  1000  lines 
up  to  full  pages,  and  will  handle 
up  to  three  different  colors  for 
three  different  advertisers  in  any 
one  issue. 

According  to  William  McKen¬ 
na,  New  York  manager  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  as 
of  Feb.  26  all  S-H  newspapers 
will  be  offering  ROP  color. 

Other  New  York  dailies  now 
running  one-color  and  black  are 
the  Journal- American,  Post, 
Herald  Tribune  and  Brooklyn 
editions  of  the  Mirror. 


Copy  Boys  on  the  Avenues  of  Promotion 

By  Mark  Hawthorne 


Paste  Pol  Alumni 


The  other  day  at  the  New 
York  Times  an  editor  asked  a 
copyboy  to  slow  down. 

The  editor  claimed  the  turbu¬ 
lence  of  the  young  man’s  pas- 
-sage  was  clearing  desks.  The 
copyboy,  Princeton  ’61,  now  has 
two  speeds — one  for  the  news¬ 
room,  the  other  for  open  coun¬ 
try  in  the  rest  of  the  building. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  Times 
copyboy  to  put  down  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Scholar  to  run  an  errand. 

And  a  couple  of  years  ago  at 
the  Times  a  copyboy  was  so 
conscientious  he  bought  a  wrist 
alarm  to  remind  himself  of  ap¬ 
pointments.  It  went  off  one  day 
while  he  was  tidying  an  editor’s 
office.  So  did  the  editor. 

What  has  brought  copyboys 
to  this  alarming  state,  you  ask? 


City  shows  35  paste  pot  alumni. 
And  this  figure  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease.  Richard  D.  Burritt, 
originator  of  the  Times  new.s- 
room  copyboy  program  and  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Managing  Editor, 
says:  “Over  half  the  beginning 
reporters  hired  by  the  Times  in 


recent  years  have  been  from  the 
ranks  of  our  copyboys  and 
clerks.” 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the 
program  lies  in  who  is  hired  as 
a  copyboy  to  begin  with.  In 
hiring  the  Times  looks  for  a  boy 
who  had  good  marics  in  school 


Traditionally  the  newspaper 
copyboy  has  been  remarkable 
only  for  his  rigidity.  Editors 
swore  many  had  to  be  reminded 
to  breathe.  It  is  true  a  few  boys 
like  Samuel  Clemens,  James 
Gordon  Bennett  and  Horace 
Greeley  went  from  paste  pots 
to  greater  things,  but  others 
died  at  their  posts  and  were  not 
found  out  for  months.  A  com¬ 
mon  attitude  among  editors  was 
“If  he’s  a  good  copyboy  why  try 
to  make  him  something  else?” 

The  New  York  Times  has 
been  trying  since  1950.  How? 
By  encouraging  him  to  make 
something  of  himself.  Today, 
only  12  years  later,  the  roster 
of  Times  reporters  in  New  York 


COPY! — Spe«d  and  alacrity  are  the  requisites  of  a  copy  boy  in  the 
fast-movinq  city  room.  Quick  as  the  camera's  eye  may  be,  it  catches 
only  a  blurred  image  as  the  hands  of  Jack  Baer  spikes  proofs  at  the 
New  York  Times.  Jack  is  22,  a  graduate  of  City  College  of  New  York. 
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(a  college  degree  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  but  is  appreciated) ;  a 
wide  range  of  extra-curricular 
activities,  including  work  on 
school  publications;  and  some 
professional  experience. 

Encouraged  to  M'rilc 

In  return  the  Times  promises 
“to  pay  attention  to  the  boys 
and  keep  the  avenues  of  promo¬ 
tion  open.”  Ck)pyboys  are  en- 
courag^  to  cover  sermons  ($5 
each),  write  editorial  page  Top¬ 
ics  columns  ($25),  and  submit 
news  and  feature  stories  ($50 
and  up,  possibly  a  byline  as 
well). 

Even  copyboy  pay  is  improv¬ 
ing.  In  1950  a  Times  copyboy 
was  paid  $32  a  week.  Today  he 
gets  $61.  When  he  is  promoted 
to  news  clerk,  generally  the 
next  step  up  the  ladder,  he 
earns  $91.55  a  week  —  after 
three  years  $111.25.  In  1950  a 
clerk  was  paid  $54  a  week. 

Copyboys  are  also  eligible  for 
medical  and  group  life  insur¬ 
ance,  disability  pay  and  a  vaca¬ 
tion. 

More  subtle  an  inducement  is 
the  aura  of  the  Times  itself.  A 
typical  attitude  is  that  of  John 
McCandlish  Phillips,  a  general 
assignment  reporter,  who  said: 
“I  had  a  job  waiting  for  me  on 
a  chain  of  Boston  weeklies  when 
I  got  out  of  the  Army  in  1952, 
but  I  wanted  to  work  for  the 
Times.  I  answered  an  ad  for 
copyboys.  The  pay  was  so  low 
the  woman  in  the  personnel 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Aerial  Map  Sells  Ads 
For  Progress  Edition 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
The  Simix  Falbi  Arquu-Leader 
has  distributed  to  all  subscribers 
an  aerial  map  equivalent  in  size 
to  six  standard  newspaper 
pages. 

The  unique  promotion,  con¬ 
tained  in  an  annual  Progress 
edition,  has  captured  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  readers.  The  evening 
of  Feb.  6  found  families  through¬ 
out  the  tristate  area  serv'ed  by 
the  paper  meeting  paper  boys 
with  glue  pots  and  scissors  in 
hand.  And  the  day  following 
publication,  a  flood  of  people 
came  to  the  counter  to  buy  extra 
copies. 

All  that  was  required  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  make  up  their  own 
aerial  map  of  the  city  of  Sioux 
Falls  was  to  clip  the  36  quarter 
page  map  sections  in  the  special 
supplement  and  paste  them  to¬ 
gether  as  directed. 

Finished  maps  measure  40 
inches  in  width  by  51  inches  in 
depth. 

36-Page  .Supplement 

The  map  sections  appeared  in 
a  36-page  supplement  contain¬ 
ing  4,500  inches  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising. 

Directions  for  map  assembly, 
plus  an  index  to  points  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  map,  were  carried 
on  the  front  page.  The  36  map 
sections  appeared  on  subsequent 
pages,  with  “block”  advertise¬ 
ments  of  eighth,  quarter,  half, 
three-quarter  and  full-page  size. 
To  insure  readership  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  before  scissors  could  get 
into  action,  caption  lines  con¬ 
taining  the  same  points  of  in¬ 
terest  carried  on  the  front  page 
were  repeated  below  map  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  project  began  some 
months  ago  when  the  Argus- 
Leader  fell  heir  to  a  set  of  aerial 
maps — 84  photos  in  all.  Not 
knowing  quite  how  the  map 
would  be  used,  Clarence  DeLong, 
promotion-minded  member  of 
the  advertising  staff,  started  as¬ 
sembling  the  pieces.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  special  training  in  the 
Air  Force  during  World  W’ar  II 
and  had  w’orked  on  aerial  maps 
of  Guadalcanal,  Halmahera  and 
Morotai. 

It  was  a  painstaking  job.  He 
could  not  just  paste  down  the 
photo  sections.  Overlap  had  to 
be  eliminated  first.  Then  an 
overall  study  of  camera  error 
— caused  by  the  tip  and  tilt  of 
the  airplane  and  adjustment  for 
wind  resistance — had  to  be  made 


and  compensated  for  by  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  pieces. 

Extreme  care  had  to  be  taken 
to  avoid  cutting  through  points 
of  interest  and  congested  areas. 
Consequently,  the  map  became 
a  series  of  swirls  and  loops  and 
odd  shapes,  blended  over  a 
period  of  30  hours  of  concen¬ 
trated  labor.  No  cuts  were  made 
along  natural  boundaries,  and 
roadways  in  all  cases  were  un¬ 
divided. 

80  -Square  Miles 

The  finished  map  pictured  an 
area  of  about  80  square  miles — 
extending  four  to  five  miles  in 
all  directions  from  the  center 
of  the  city,  taking  in  suburban 
developments  and  showing  the 
Interstate  highway  net  where 
Interstates  29  and  90  intersect 
to  fonn  a  crossroads. 

But  what  to  do  with  the  map  ? 
Mr.  DeLong  and  Ad  Director 
Tom  Miller  had  several  confer¬ 
ences  before  they  thought  of  the 
Progress  edition. 

Said  Mr.  Miller  “We  concluded 
that  aerial  photos  would  dis¬ 
play  more  graphically  than 
could  words  and  ground  photog¬ 
raphy  the  progress  of  the  city — 
new  buildings,  new  residential 
developments,  new  suburbs  .  .  . 
plus  the  incompleted  lacing  of 
roadways  of  which  the  public 
had  only  a  hazy  conception.” 

To  avoid  loss  of  detail  which 
might  accompany  a  single-nega¬ 
tive  enlargement,  the  original 
map  was  photographed  in  sec¬ 
tions  with  a  tripod  camera. 

Some  advertisers  requested 
space  before  the  staff  could 
make  the  complete  rounds.  And 
many  officials  —  in  highway, 
street,  airport  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  departments  —  asked 
for  copies  of  the  map.  No  up-to- 
date  aerial  map  of  the  city 
existed. 

The  original  map  has  been 
presented  to  the  City  of  Sioux 
Falls  to  be  mounted  in  the  lobby 
of  City  Hall. 

• 

Tighter  Gallery  Rules 

Washington 
The  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Press  Galleries  has 
issued  a  tougher  application 
form  which  excludes  from  mem¬ 
bership  anyone  who  is  engaged 
in  “paid  advertising,  publicity 
or  promotion  work.” 

Reporters  also  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  list  all  of  the  daily 
newspapers  for  which  they 
write. 


SECTION  COVERAGE — Tom  Miller,  left,  advertising  director,  and  Clare 
DeLong  arrange  a  pasteup  of  the  aerial  map  of  Sioux  Falls  which  was 
run  in  sections  in  a  Progress  Edition. 


Color  in  Supplements  = 

s 

Aided  Artists  School  i 

1 


An  advertising  success  story’ 
for  color  copy,  particularly  in 
newspaper  supplements,  was  re¬ 
vealed  this  week  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Famous  Artists 
Schools  of  Westport,  Conn.  It 
was  the  first  such  report  since 
the  schools  became  a  publicly 
owned  corporation  in  August, 
1961. 

The  statement  was  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  1961,  the 
13th  year  the  organization  has 
been  in  business.  It  showed 
dollar  volume  of  enrollments 
had  increased  $1,206,308,  from 
$6,904,824  to  $8,111,132. 

The  report  noted  that  in  1961 
the  cost  per  lead  or  inquiry  in¬ 
creased  and  traced  it  to  “sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  price  of 
magazine  advertising,  the  forc¬ 
ing  of  magazine  circulations  at 
cut-price  subscription  rates,  and 
difficulty  in  getting  the  kind  of 
television  time  that  works  best 
for  us.” 

As  a  development  cite<l  as 
helping  to  retaid  this  rising  cost, 
the  report  continue<l: 

“We  obtained  our  first  option 
on  a  March  back  cover  in  This 
Week  magazine,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  14,000,000.  In  September 
we  tested  a  new  full-color  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  found  we  have 
a  new  ad  to  use  on  the  many 
back-cover  options  we  now  hold. 

“The  new  ad  not  only  pro¬ 
duced  15  to  20%  more  leads 
than  our  current  ads,  but  it  pro¬ 
duced  many  more  leads  in  our 
best  age  groups,  21  to  40  years 
of  age. 

“Since  we  spend  about 


$200,000  a  year  in  four-color 
supplement  pages,  this  ad  is  a 
happy  omen  for  the  future.” 

Leonard  Reiss  is  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  placed  by  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
with  Kneeland  Moore,  account 
supervisor. 

The  color  ad  will  be  rcpeated 
in  This  Week  next  month.  It  has 
also  been  used  in  the  28  Sunday 
magazines  on  the  basic  list  of 
the  Metropolitan  Group  in  Janu- 
uary  and  February’  and  in  Pa¬ 
rade  last  Nov’ember. 

The  annual  report  also  car¬ 
ried  a  long  section  on  public  re¬ 
lations,  directed  by  Rex  Taylor, 
vicepresident. 

“During  the  past  year  more 
than  520  Individual  editorial 
.stories  about  the  Famous  Artists 
Schools  appeared  in  thousands 
of  American  newspapers,”  it 
stated. 

Also  there  were  four  double¬ 
page  spreads  in  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  supplements  and  eight  sup¬ 
plement  pieces  on  the  Student 
Art  Exhibition. 

The  report  states  that  the 
school  has  become  the  largest 
home  .study  school  in  net  tuition 
revenue  in  the  art  field,  and 
probably  the  second  largest  in 
the  entire  home  study  field. 

Albert  Dome,  president,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  third,  and  pos- 
.sibly  the  largest  school,  the 
Famous  Photographers  School, 
will  be  launch^  in  1963  with 
Victor  Keppler  as  director.  The 
faculty  will  include  Joseph 
Costa  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 
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Bank  of  America  Ups 
Total  Ad  Investment 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

Newspapers  remain  the  Bank 
of  America’s  major  medium  as 
the  world’s  bipgest  bank  gfrows 
even  bi^^r  and  expands  its  ad¬ 
vertising  to  insure  further 
grow'th,  officials  here  reported. 

More  than  500  newspapers  are 
scheduled  to  receive  copy  regu¬ 
larly  this  year.  The  advertising 
budget  is  larger  than  ever.  It 
provides  for  full  and  spot  color 
as  well  as  for  consistent  black 
and  white  copy. 

Si>ecial  advertising  will  her¬ 
ald  the  opening  of  each  new 
branch.  And  a  new  branch  every 
week  —  on  the  average  —  is 
scheduled  by  the  bank  which  at 
year-end  reported  resources  of 
$12,725,764,740.  This,  a  new  hall 
maidc  in  the  standing  of  the 
largest  private  bank,  reflected 
a  1961  gain  of  $793,783,481. 

The  newspaper  share  of  the 
record  advertising  budget  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  total  Bank  of  America 
advertising  allocation  of  10 
years  ago,  it  was  pointed  out 
at  headquarters  here. 

“No.  1  Medium" 

Thus  newspapers  continue 
their  historic  role  as  “the  bank’s 
Number  One  medium,’’  said 
Charles  R.  Stuart  Jr.,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  He  estimated  their 
share  of  the  budget  at  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third. 

This  advertising  is  an  invest¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Stuart  stressed.  Its 
value  has  been  tested  continu¬ 
ously  as  the  bank  grew  state¬ 
wide. 

Compilations  of  results  have 
affirmed  the  bank’s  view  that 
advertising  is  an  industry  and 
not  an  expense,  Mr.  Stuart 
added. 

“Every  bank  ad  sells  a  serv¬ 
ice.  No  purely  institutional  copy 
is  used,’’  explained  Edward  L. 
McDonald,  advertising  officer. 

I  As  a  result  the  effectiveness 
of  each  campaign  is  measurable 
from  the  time  of  release  of  the 
first  ad  in  its  series. 

Reasonable  Boost 

The  increased  budget  is  “rea¬ 
sonably  larger,”  in  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ald’s  view.  Larger  advertising 
appropriations  are  needed  to 
meet  growing  competition  and 
higher  costs,  he  observed. 

Officials  shun  figures,  but  the 
total  advertising  budget  for 
“  1962  is  estimated  at  more  than 

$5,500,000.  This  figpire  indicates 
a  10%  boost  over  last  year. 


The  newspapers’  share  of  such 
a  total  would  pass  the  $1,800,- 
000  mark.  The  budget  enables 
the  use  of  every  daily  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  virtually  all  of  the 
state’s  wedclies  and  semi  week¬ 
lies. 

The  basic  schedule  calls  for 
the  regular  use  of  21  dailies 
with  more  than  50,000  circula¬ 
tion,  44  in  the  10-50,000  bracket 
and  51  under  10,000,  and  of 
“more  than  400”  newspapers  in 
non-daily  classifications. 

13  Color  Pages 

A  full-color  campaign  of  13 
one-page  insertions  already  has 
l>een  launched.  This  will  appear 
in  at  least  five  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  newspapers, 
the  California  edition  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Sunset  magazine. 

Some  expansion  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  list  is  under 
consideration.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  full-color  releases  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  from  10  to  13  supple¬ 
ments  before  the  year’s  end. 

ROP  color  may  be  used  in  at 
least  three  cities  not  on  the 
basic  full-color  list.  This  means 
the  bank  may  use  color  in  at 
least  five  California  markets. 

In  addition,  at  least  three 
1000-line  advertisements  will 
announce  each  branch  opening. 
That  phase  of  the  advertising 


Small  basinass  li 


NEWEST  PHASE  of  Bank  of 
Amarica  nawspaper  advarh'sing 
puts  biq  copy  bahind  a  bid  for 
small  businast  loans.  This  ad  illus- 
frafas  fha  world's  bi99ast  bank's 
viaw  of  fha  valua  of  IomI  support 
as  recaivad  from  nawspapars. 


Charlas  R.  Stuart  Jr. 


alone  calls  for  some  156,000 
lines. 

3  Ad  Agencies 

Johnson  and  Lewis  is  the 
agency  handling  the  bank’s 
basic  advertising  activities.  Al¬ 
bert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc., 
provides  municipal  bond  adver¬ 
tising  copy  while  Thomas  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  is 
used  in  two  special  farm  cam¬ 
paigns. 

The  bank’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager  is  the  son  of  the  Charles 
R.  Stuart  who  formerly  owned 
ad  agencies  in  both  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

He  holds  a  degree  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  was 
business  manager  there  of  the 
student  Daily  Trojan.  He  en¬ 
tered  banking  as  an  executive 
development  trainee.  He  was 
teller,  bookkeeper,  loan  account¬ 
ant  and  lender  before  his  trans¬ 
fer  to  headquarters’  offices  here. 

C.  R.  Stuart  Jr.,  served  as 
assistant  advertising  manager 
from  1954  to  Jan.,  1957.  Then 
he  became  manager  of  the 
bank’s  multi-million  dollar  ad¬ 
vertising  activity. 

“Ranch-Roots”  Ads 

“Ranch-roots”  copy  placed  by 
the  bank  shows  the  direct-sell¬ 
ing,  result-bringing  advertising 
stressed  by  the  organization. 

The  agricultural  advertising 
follows  the  pattern  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  farm  areas  which  an¬ 
nually  produce  products  worth 
more  than  $3  billion.  The  copy 


is  scaled  to  the  potential  of  each 
market. 

A  farm  youth  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  tells  the  part  the  bank 
plays  in  providing  small  busi¬ 
ness  loans  to  young  men  and 
women  entering  stock-raising 
activities. 

This  special  copy  was  devel¬ 
oped  last  year.  It  proved  an  im¬ 
mediate  success  and  is  being  re¬ 
peated. 

The  advertising  extends  a 
welcome  to  youth  in  4-H  and 
Future  Farmer  projects  from 
“their  hometown  l^nk  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  It  suggests  that  learning 
how  to  manage  small  loans  pro¬ 
vides  the  knowledge  required  to 
command  big  investments. 

Sales  Tie-In 

Each  ad  in  the  series  ties  in 
with  one  of  the  more  than  30 
junior  livestock-fatstock  sales 
held  annually  in  the  state.  The 
tie  is  provided  by  use  of  a  copy 
block  listing  the  date  and  place 
of  the  local  county’s  junior  auc¬ 
tion. 

Between  50  and  60  agricul¬ 
tural  area  newspapers  were 
used  last  year  in  this  youth 
program  at  the  ranch-roots 
level. 

Another  phase  of  agricul¬ 
tural  advertising  is  provided  by 
a  testimonial  series  from  farm¬ 
ers  and  ranchers.  Each  ad  tells 
how  the  bank  helped  a  particu¬ 
lar  individual,  and  tells  how  in 
that  individual’s  own  words. 

An  ad  in  this  series  is  de¬ 
veloped  for  each  field  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  agricultural.  Dairying, 
livestock,  field  crops,  nuts  and 
fruits  each  have  a  copy  spokes¬ 
man. 

Dual  Pre-Testing 

This  copy  is  doubly  pre-tested. 
It  is  scrutinized  in  the  field, 
where  it  is  displayed  to  the 
ranchers  in  advance  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

Next  the  ad  gets  the  home¬ 
town  scrutiny  by  publication  in 
the  local  newspaper.  This  pre¬ 
cedes  its  appearance  in  other 
newspapers  located  in  agricul¬ 
tural  areas. 

After  wide  newspaper  use, 
the  copy  appears  in  the  specific 
agricultural  trade  books  to 
which  it  pertains.  A  dairyman’s 
testimonial  is  printed  in  a  dairy 
magazine,  the  stock  grower’s 
views  in  a  livestock  publication, 
and  so  on. 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


AFA-AAW's  mid-winter  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington  last  week 
did  little,  if  anything,  to  enlight¬ 
en  anti-advertising  forces,  but 
it  did  provide  a  clue  as  to  why 
clients  change  ad  agencies  — 
failure  by  the  agency  to  provide 
the  client  with  a  sales-producing 
idea  when  the  chips  are  down. 

*  *  * 

And  the  chips  were  down  at 
last  week’s  conference  with  the 
“client” — in  this  case  the  ad  in¬ 
dustry  itself — desperately  need¬ 
ing  a  sales  idea. 

With  a  chance  to  “sell”  the 
industry’s  story  to  such  antago¬ 
nists  as  FTC  Chairman  Paul 
Rand  Dixon.  FCC  Chairman 
Newton  N.  Minow,  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Bob  Wilson  (R.  Calif.), 
to  name  a  few.  what  did  Madison 
Avenue  spokesmen  do?  Nothing! 
At  least  nothing  new. 

«  «  » 

One  speaker  went  over  the 
tired  bit  about  advertising's  im¬ 
portance  to  the  nation’s  economy. 
Another  rehashed  everybody’s  be¬ 
lief  in  individual  initiative  in  pro¬ 
viding  incentive  and  stimulating 
innovations. 

So  what  else  is  new? 

Mr.  Dixon  didn’t  hesitate  to 
speak  up,  and  he's  a  public 
servant  working  for  us  taxpayers. 
Once  again  he  went  over  that 
bill  H.R.  8830  that  seeks  to  em¬ 
power  FTC  to  issue  temporary 
cease  and  desist  orders  against  a 
company  prior  to  start  of  formal 
commission  hearings  on  alleged 
violations  of  FTC  rules.  He  also 
proposed  that  FTC’s  role  as  a 
rule-making  body  be  expanded 
to  provide  guidance  to  business 
rather  than  merely  to  proscute 
transgressors. 

Sure,  ad  men  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  him.  but  they've  been  do¬ 
ing  that  since  last  spring. 

So  what  else  is  new? 

*  *  * 

Ironically,  the  gutsiest  advice 
came  from  Lowell  Ma.son,  a 
former  FTC  member,  who  ad¬ 
vised  that  ad  men  switch  tactics 
in  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Dixon’s 
proposals,  noting  that  it  was 
futile  to  fight  FTC  on  its  own 
terms;  that  advertising’s  attack 
must  be  based  on  a  civic  goal, 
one  that  will  coincide  with  the 
sympathies  of  the  people. 

AFA-AAW’s  upcoming  cam¬ 
paign  to  refute  industry  critics 
and  enhance  its  public  image 
(AD-lines,  Feb.  3)  may  help.  At 
least  it’s  a  start. 

The  ad  industry’s  defense  to 
date  reminds  us  of  the  punch  line 
on  a  joke  currently  making  the 
rounds — “Talk  sticky  and  carry 
a  big  softy.” 


Moloney  Eyes  Bank  Ads 

SftlCS  F'OrCC  (Continued  from  imge  17) 

|h  M'TPll'riTlt  difficulty  in  ob1 

J.  monials,  Mr.  McD 


Hi-Fi  Newspapers  Inc.  is  get¬ 
ting  set  for  action. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  cor¬ 
poration  selling  advertisers  on 
newspaper  color  preprints  at 
10%  commission  to  publishers 
and  coordinate  the  purchase  of 
newsprint,  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  preprint  rolls.  It 
would  be  a  one-order,  one-bill 
service  in  a  division  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspaper 
representatives.  Herbert  W. 
Moloney  Jr.  is  president. 

“We  have  presented  our  pro¬ 
gram  to  about  150  publishers 
and  have  met  with  excellent  re¬ 
sponse,”  Mr.  Moloney  said  this 
week.  “We  are  now  going  to  go 
into  action — sign  up  contracts.” 

Mr.  Moloney  has  set  six  to 
nine  newspapers,  depending 
upon  their  line  rates,  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  for  starting.  He  would 
want  their  total  line  rate  to  be 
about  $3.  On  this  basis  Hi-Fi 
Newspapers  would  employ  five 
salesmen,  one  for  each  Nielsen 
area. 

As  originally  proposed,  Mr. 
Moloney’s  program  stressed  the 
installation  by  contracting  news¬ 
papers  of  “in  register”  elec¬ 
tronic  press  controls  such  as  the 
Crosfield  Insetter  or  the  Hurle- 
tron  Insetrol. 

But,  in  order  to  get  started 
as  soon  as  possible,  Mr.  Moloney 
said  he  had  new  ideas  for  sell¬ 
ing  Hi-Fi  as  it  is  with  the  so- 
called  “wallpaper”  design. 

“The  money  that  is  coming 
from  Hi-Fi  is  practically  all 
new  business  from  either  tele¬ 
vision  or  magazines,”  Mr.  Mo¬ 
loney  said.  “Our  thought  is  that 
the  sales  commission  part  of 
this  new  money  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  sales  force  we  would 
create  to  spend  its  full  time  in 
attempting  to  get  new  business 
for  newspapers.” 

Most  of  the  newspapers  with 
whose  publishers  the  plan  has 
been  discussed,  Mr.  Moloney 
said,  have  100,000  circulation 
and  more.  A  few  are  in  the 
75,000  class. 

• 

Changes  at  SSC&B 

Appointment  of  Frank  Mine- 
han  as  vicepresident  for  admin¬ 
istration  of  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Alfred  J. 
Seaman,  president.  Mr.  Mine- 
han  was  formerly  media  direc¬ 
tor  and  will  be  succeeded  in  that 
position  by  Lloyd  Harris,  man¬ 
ager  of  SSC&B’s  media  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  last  three  years. 


the  bank  had  become  a  r.ajor 
[gta  ^uto  financing  institution. 

**  The  Bank  first  dunked  a  lest- 

i  from  jmge  17)  ing  toe  into  the  ROP  cole  ixx>l 
— — back  in  1954  to  launch  its  Time- 
The  Bank  has  experienced  no  ‘"^n  program.  Full-,  olor 

difficulty  in  obtaining  testi-  pages  in  Cahforoia  newsp..}>ers 

monials,  Mr.  McDonald  advised.  ^  a*"/  ' 

Pride  in  one’s  chosen  activity  two-rolor  ROP  was  u^  for  ad, 
has  prevailed  and  the  problem  n^a^king  the  Banks  50th  anni- 

has  been  that  of  selecting  the  i  i.  j  .  • 

best  representative  in  each  field  The  Bank  unleashed  a  big 
without  offending  a  great  many  color  flow  in  introducing  the 
others.  “Bankamericard  charge  ac¬ 

count  plan  two  years  ago. 
Half  in  Print  (E&P,  March  28,  '59,  page  81). 

_  .  ,  ...  Color  was  used  in  area  center. 

Print  media  obtain  approxi-  .  ,  expanded  acroas  the 

mately  half  of  the  Bank’s  1962  expanded  acroas  the 

budget  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 

nal  and  eigM  co^umer  m^-  is^-worldwide  in  scope  - 

zines  are  used  nationally.  These  .^^vdee”  but  it, 

advertisements  stre^  national 

and  Internationa  ^nking  as  branches  located  in  various  seg- 
weU  as  municipal  bo^s.  California’s  economy. 

Newspapers  have  been  estab-  Newspapers  continue  impor- 
hsh^  traditionally  as  the  win-  ‘thrbank’s  planning  for 

ners  in  the  r^ults  of  cam-  newspapers  give  the  branches 
paigns  dating  back  over  the  local  support,  declared  Mr.  Mc- 
decades.  It  is  for  that  reason  u 

that  newspaper  copy  is  placed  e 

consistently  in  all  of  the  state’s  n  ^ 
major  metropolitan  markets  and  R.elly-Sniltll  W  ills 
productive  centers,  Mr.  McDon-  $139,357  Judgment  I 
aid  said.  Boston 

The  Bank  has  used  advertis-  A  judgment  of  $139,357 
ing  —  and  newspapers  —  con-  against  John  Fox,  former  owner 
sistently  since  the  early  days  of  and  publisher  of  the  defunct 
the  century.  It  has  long  been  Boston  Post,  was  obtained  in 
a  leader  in  the  field  of  bank  u.  S.  District  Court  here  by 
advertising.  It  has  customarily  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  New  York, 
stressed  its  services  since  the  newspaper  representatives 
days  when  most  bank  copy  con-  Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanski  Jr. 
sisted  principally  of  involved  ^nted  a  motion  for  summary 
reports  as  required  by  the  comp-  judgment  when  neither  Mr.  Fox 
troller  of  currency.  nor  his  counsel  appeared  for 

The  status  of  the  newspaper  trial, 
ad  was  established  in  the  Bank’s  Kelly-Smith  alleged  that 
program  at  least  as  early  as  $109,043  was  due  for  commis- 
1905.  sions  earned  in  1954,  1956  and 

1956.  The  judgment  included  in- 
Ad  Offers  Gold  te^pst  of  $30,313. 

The  newspaper’s  full  potential  * 

was  realized  after  the  1906  Houston  Daily  Starts 
earthquake  and  fire.  Then  A.  P.  Metro  Zone  Ad  Plan 
Giannini,  who  founded  the  in-  v 

stitution  as  a  small  neighbor-  The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chrom- 
hood  bank  just  two  years  be- 
fore,  advertised  the  availability  Advertising, 

of  gold  to  all  depositors  at  its  ,  The  ."ew  Sunday  Metro  Zone 
new  and  temporary  quarters.  divides  Hams  County  into 

,  r,  ,  .  ^  •  ,  J  two  areas.  East  and  West.  Sun- 

Today,  Bank  of  America  s  ad-  ^  ^^3  or 

yertising  appropriation  is  more  ^  Chronicle  page,  as  ar. 

than  11  times  the  half-million  j  ^f  ^he  Chronicle’s 

dollar  sum  used  m  the  depres- 

^on  era  A  “Back  to  Good  Advertisers  now  have  both  the 
Times  theme  provided  the  in-  Wednesday  Peach  editions  and 
stitotion  with  advertising  lead-  Sunday  Metro  Zones  work- 
ership  into  better  days.  f^^ 

In  this  1932  activity,  the  bank  The  zone  advertising  concept 
used  300  California  newspapers,  offers  the  advertiser  with  a  lim¬ 
it  bagged  130,000  new  accounts  jfed  sales  area  an  opportunity 
in  less  than  three  months.  to  use  a  portion  of  'The  Chron- 
Bank  of  America  entered  the  icle’s  metropolitan  Houston  cir- 
auto  financing  business  in  1935.  culation,  and  the  advertiser  pays 
It  used  397  newspapers  in  262  only  for  the  circulation  he  uses, 
communities.  The  loan  depart-  In  addition  to  the  flexibility 
ment  was  processing  as  many  this  zone  concept  affords  the  ad- 
as  125  loans  a  day  at  the  cam-  vertiser,  it  adds  “big  paper” 
paign’s  peak.  Within  90  days  prestige  at  minimum  cost. 
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For  the  year  1961 


% 

,§an  J^ranrisco  (Tljronide 

enjoyed  the 
largest  advertising  gain 
of  any  newspaper 
in  the 

United  States 


S'liircr:  MeJia  RciorJs  tor  laU’tiJar  year  VHjJ  total  aiivertisliii’  liHaat-,  less  legal  (exeluJing  mergers). 

Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


YES,  WE  PRINT  SOME  OF  THE 


FINEST 

COLOR 


IN  THE  COUNTRY 


The  Daily  Capital-State  Journal 
The  Sunday  Capital- Journal 

^  Topeka^  Kansas 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


olds,  Inc.)  will  spark  Fairmont’s 
Lenten  promotion  for  cottage 
cheese.  T^e  full-color,  full-page 
ad  is  scheduled  for  publication 
the  week  of  March  4  in  64  dailies 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  four  million. 

Following  a  food  service 
theme,  the  ad  features  six  cot- 

Chicago  for  the  first  six  months  of  cheese  recipes. 

Norge  Division  of  Borg-  1962.” 

Warner  Corp.,  this  month 
launched  a  record  $1,300,000 
campaign  to  advertise  coin- 
operated  dry  cleaning  centers 
in  newspapers,  television  and 
magazines  (via  Clinton  E. 

Frank,  Inc.,  Chicago). 

Norge  dry  cleaning  centers 
will  be  advertised  with  1,000- 
line  ads  in  120  newspapers,  tv 
spots  on  “Today”  and  Jack 
Paar’s  NBC  program. 

Largest  Program 

“This  is  the  largest  adv'ertis- 
ing  program  ever  undertaken 
for  ‘do-it-yourself’  dry  cleaning, 
scarcely  a  year-old  business,” 
said  Jack  S.  Pettersen,  Norge 
director  of  marketing.  “The 
newspaper  schedule  amounts 
to  an  ad  every  two  weeks  in 
every  distributor’s  territory 
nationally  and  the  television 

program  gives  us  coverage  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

millions  of  American  homes.  Fairmont  ~ 

The  campaign  practically  dou-  first  use  of  preprint  color  in 

bles  the  Norge  ad  expenditures  newspapers  (via  Allen  &  Reyn- 


Ad  Parley 
To  Probe  Key 
Problems 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

P.  Lorillard  Company  has 
placed  its  York  Imperial  cigarets 
into  national  distribution.  Full- 
page,  full-color  ads  (via  Lennen 
&  Newell,  Inc.)  are  being  fea¬ 
tured  in  daily  newspapers  in  key 
cities.  National  magazines  and 
network  and  spot  tv  also  getting 
heavy  work-out. 


RAMBI,ER  IN  FULI.-PAGES 
Detroit 

Following  a  new  four-month 
sales  record,  American  Motors 
has  launched  a  new  weekly 
series  of  full-page  newspaper 
ads  in  major  dailies  around  the 
country,  according  to  E.  B.  Bro¬ 
gan,  Rambler  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Some  200  newspapers  will 
carry  these  special  ads.  Fifty- 
eight  of  them  will  run  the  full- 
page  ads,  while  the  balance  will 
have  1750-line  or  1000-line  in¬ 
sertions  dominating  the  pages, 
Mr.  Brogan  said. 

Regular  Rambler  ads  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  carried  in  2000  other 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 


Canadian  Linaf^e  national  advertising  problems 

Shows  10.7%  Cain  and  programs  for  newspapers 

both  big  and  small.  William 
Toronto  h,  Neville,  of  Ward-Griffith, 

National  advertising  carried  inc.,  and  president,  Philadelphia 

in  Canadian  newspapers  was  up  Chapter,  American  Association 

10.74%  in  the  first  11  months  of  of  Newspaper  Representatives, 

1961,  while  it  was  down  in  Ca-  will  moderate, 
nadian  magazines,  farm  papers  Panelists  will  be  Richard  Rol¬ 
and  weekend  affiliated  papers,  loway,  of  Story,  Brooks  &  Fin- 

according  to  the  advertising  ley,  Inc.;  Lawrence  Young, 

PAiKWOiMT  PKi.'PHi'Nix  audits  of  Elliott-Haynes  Rearst  Advertising  Service; 

F  AIRMONT  TRIES  PREPRINT  ^td.,  local  market  research  firm.  John  Rolzapsel,  Bureau  of  Ad- 

National  advertising  in  Ca-  vertising,  ANPA;  Vernon  Goff, 

Foods  Company’s  nadian  dailies  totalled  $51,817,-  Gallagher-DeLisser,  Inc.;  Russ 

266  in  the  Janaury-November,  Franz,  Julius  Mathews  Special 


“Ri-Fi  Inserts”  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  slated  for  the  panel  of 
newspaper  representatives. 

Fred  A.  Palmer,  nationally 
famous  sales  consultant  from 
Worthington,  Ohio,  will  conduct 
a  full-moming  session  devoted 
to  “The  Integration  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Selling.”  Ris  pre¬ 
sentation  w'ill  include  “Row  to 
Close  a  Sale.” 

Another  feature  will  be  a 


mg  session  covering  a  wide 
range  of  current  problems  of 
newspaper  advertising.  lAMA 
president  Edward  M.  Hyde,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald,  will  preside  over 
a  panel  of  answermen  compris¬ 
ing  top-rated  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers. 

Principal  Conference  speakers 
will  include  PNPA  president 
Robert  I.  McCracken,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Nor¬ 
ristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald; 
and  Edward  McFaul,  “Serious- 
Humorist,”  Chicago,  Ill. 

James  W.  Trevitt,  chairman, 
PNPA  Advertising  Committee, 
and  advertising  director.  New 
Castle  News,  will  open  the  Con¬ 
ference’s  business  sessions  on 
Friday  morning,  Feb.  23. 
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Payrolls 
Roll  Ahead! 


When  you  realize  that 
New  London  payrolls  rose 
from  $130  million  in  1956 
to  $220  million  in  I960 — 
isn't  this  the  market  to 
sell  and  sell  hard,  now? 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
National  Kaprtsenlativas: 
JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN 
li  SINGING,  INC. 
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Wumentary  films  by  Copley  Productions  now  have  worldwide 
distribution.  In  Austria  and  Argentina . . .  Venezuela  and  Vietnam . 
in  countries  large  and  small,  an  exciting  picture  of 
American  newspapers  comes  to  life  in  color  and  sound  on  film. 
These  same  productions  —  dramatizing  new  techniques,  ideas 
and  experiences  in  the  newspaper  field  —  are  available  without 
charge  to  newspapers,  universities,  business  and  civic 
organizations  in  this  country. 

Copley  Productions 
7776  Ivanhoe 

Please  direct  inquiries  to  the  nearest  P.  Q.  BoX  1530 

Copley  Productions  distribution  center:  Jolla  California 

Copley  Productions 
434  Downer  Place 
Aurora,  Illinois 

A I  DIVISION  I  OF  THE  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


Copley 
Productions: 
Now  Circling 
the  Globe 
with  Facts 
...on  Film 


TOP  TWO* 


IN  1961  g  the  trend  in  general  daily  news¬ 
paper  linage  in  Chicago  confirmed  that  it 
takes  two  to  sell  the  Chicago  market  success¬ 
fully  .  .  .  and  that  the  Chicago  Sun -Times/ 
Chicago  Daily  News  combination  is  Chicago’s 

Top  Two  with  Advertisers 


NOW  there’s  a  new,  even  more  meaningh-il 
measure ;  What  Chicago  people  think  of  Chi¬ 
cago  papers.  In  a  penetrating  new  study,  just 
completed  by  Forward  Research,  Inc,,  and 
detailed  in  the  following  pages,  Chicagoans 
make  it  clear  that  the  Sun -Times  and  Daily 
News  are . . . 


1961:9,518,245 
1960:  8,665,879 

852,366 

GAIN 


1*12  month  full  run  daily  fig¬ 
ures,  including  general, 
automotive  and  financial, 
(Does  not  include  This 
Week  Magazine.) 


OTHER  TWO* 


1961:  9,469,164 
1960: 10,119,186 

650,022 

LOSS 


with  r^OOplOy  too! 

This  new  image  study  goes  beyond  the  conventional  readership  measurements  and 
coverage  statistics . . .  beyond  the  purchase  of  a  newspaper ...  to  measure  the  attitudes 
of  those  who  make  that  purchase.  To  an  advertiser,  it  is  a  re2tlistic  measure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  for  advertising  provided  by  each  Chicago  newspaper. 

540  depth  interviews  were  conducted.  The  sample  was  a  random  sample,  selected  with 
quantity  restrictions  by  town  and  by  block  so  as  to  be  representative  of  the  entire 
Chicago  metropolitan  area.  The  sample  was  stratified  between  city  and  suburbs,  male 
and  female.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  solely  to  measure  the  impressions,  opinions 
and  attitudes  of  Chicago  area  newspaper  readers  toward  the  four  newspapers. 
Respondents  were  given  the  following  list  of  “either-or”  choices  for  each  newspaper : 


Believable 

More  for  businessmen 

Friendly 

(Misleading) 

(Clerical  worKers) 

(Unfriendly) 

More  accurate 

More  for  professional  men 

Refined 

(Coarse) 

(Less  accurate) 

(Working  people) 

Reputable 

More  for  old  people 

Masculine 

(Not  reputable) 

(Young  people) 

Honest 

Exciting 

(Feminine) 

(Dishonest) 

(Dull) 

Powerful 

Unbiased 

Interesting 

(Weak) 

(Biased) 

(Uninteresting) 

Easy  to  understand 

(Difficult  to  read) 

Fast 

(Slow) 

Not  cheap 

(Cheap) 

Liberal 

Happy 

Prosperous 

(Conservative) 

(Sad) 

(Not  prosperous) 

The  following  pages  will  show  you  how  newspaper  readers  rate  the 
4  Chicago  papers  in  four  important  categories. 


The  Chicago  Sun -Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News 


Believability  Accuracy 

Believable  More  Accurate 


Top  Two 

Top  Two 


Daily  News  Sun -Times  Tribune  American  Daily  News  Sun -Times  Tribune  American 


88.4%  86.8%  69.3%  62.3%  84.3%  72.2%  71.6%  48.2% 


INDIVIDUALLY  TOGETHER 

the  study  shows  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  the  study  shows  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 

Daily  News  are  rated  “first”  by  readers  in  the  following  Daily  News  are  rated  “one-two”  by  readere  in  the  follow- 

categories:  ing  categories : 


Believable 

More  accurate 

SUN-TIMES 

Reputable 

and 

Honest 

DAILY  NEWS 

Unbiased 

£lasy  to  understand 

Friendly 

Happy 

1 - 

1  SUN-TIMES 

DAILY  NEWS 

Happy 

Believable 

1  Exciting 

Refined 

Friendly 

Fast 

Honest 

Interesting 

Unbiased 

Liberal 

Reputable 

Easy  to  understand 

More  for  working  people 
More  for  young  people 

More  accurate 

combination  is 


Daily  News  Sun -Times  American  Tribune 


American  Tribune 


58.3%  55.7%  41.7%  22.4% 


For  details  of  What  Chicago  People  Think 

of  Chicago  Papers,  call  your 

Sun -Times  and  Daily  News  representative. 


CHICAGO:  401  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Phone;  321-2408 
NEW  YORK:  Time  and  Life  Bldg.,  Room  1708, 

Circle  6-1919 

DETROIT:  Buhl  Bldg.,  Room  1026,  WOodward  3-0930 
MIAMI  BEACH:  Hal  Winter  Co. 


ATLANTA 
LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co. 
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Stineway  Ads  Have 
Distinctive  Style 


Chicago 

Stineway  Drug  Stores  have 
introduced  “distinct-ivty”  into 
their  newspaper  ads  by  elimi¬ 
nating  reverse-filled  space  with 
a  multiplicity  of  products  and 
in  its  place  have  a  “Miss  Stine¬ 
way”  with  fewer  items  and 
more  white  space. 

A  charming  young  model  was 
signed  to  appear  exclusively  in 
all  Stineway  advertising.  This 
use  of  a  personality  dictated  a 
complete  change  in  both  copy 
and  layout  approach.  Miss 
Stineway  is  featured  each  week 
with  attractive  headlines,  such 
as  “A  Shower  of  Bargains”  and 
“A  Dilly  of  a  $  Day.” 

.4  Feathery  Touch 

“While  we  have  sacrificed 
none  of  the  hard-sell  approach, 
through  the  use  of  a  feather- 
touch  in  the  copy,  we  conceal  it 
with  a  velvet  glove,”  explained 
Seymour  Nordenberg,  president, 
Stineway-Ford  Hopkins  Drug 
Co.  “Naturally,  we  will  use  our 
Miss  Stineway  on  suitable  in¬ 
store  promotion  with  large  blow¬ 
ups  that  will  tie  in  with  specific 
merchandising  efforts.” 

Mr.  Nordenberg  told  how  his 
“private  revolution”  in  retail 
drug  advertising  came  about. 
He  took  the  full  page  ads  of 
other  major  retail  drug  adver¬ 
tisers  from  across  the  nation 
and  spread  them  out  on  his 
office  floor. 

“As  I  remember  that  scene,” 
he  said,  “I  suspect  that  a 
stranger  walking  into  my  office 
would  have  decided  that  either 
I  had  gone  in  for  a  new  floor 
covering  of  wall-to-wall  news¬ 
paper,  or  I  was  anticipating  a 
visit  from  a  litter  of  puppies 
net  yet  housebroken.  However, 


this  display  was  revealing  and 
I  might  add,  somewhat  discon¬ 
certing. 

“It  was  perfectly  obvious  that 
Stineway  had  fallen  into  a  pat¬ 
tern  used  by  the  majority  of  re¬ 
tail  drug  chain  advertisers  and, 
actually,  we  could  literally 
switch  logoes  from  one  to  the 
other  without  any  material  dif¬ 
ference.” 

Sought  New  Image 

Seeking  the  creation  of  a 
corporate  image,  Mr.  Norden¬ 
berg  called  in  the  principals  of 
M.  M.  Fisher  Associates,  Inc., 
the  chain’s  ad  agency,  and 
sought  their  help  in  creating  a 
more  distinctive  type  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  for  Stineway. 

“I  told  our  agency  that  I 
wanted  them  to  create  a  type  of 
advertisement  that  would  be  so 
distinctive  that,  over  a  period 
of  time,  would  be  recognizable 
even  though  the  logo  was  omit¬ 
ted,”  he  explained. 

The  Fisher  agency,  which 
heretofore  had  been  employed 
only  on  special  jobs,  took  over 
the  assignment  of  developing  a 
regular  week -in -and -week -out 
advertising  program  for  Stine¬ 
way. 

Better  Merchandising 

“By  freeing  our  advertising 
manager,  James  A.  Copan,  of 
the  onerous  duties  of  supervis¬ 
ing  copy  and  layout  prepara¬ 
tion,  he  can  now  devote  his  time 
to  working  with  the  buyers,  dis¬ 
play  men  and  store  managers,” 
said  Mr.  Nordenberg.  “In  es¬ 
tablishing  additional  lead-time 
on  the  ads,  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  our  store 
managers  and  know  that  the 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 
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the  customer.  Once  we  have  got¬ 
ten  this  customer  across  our 
threshold,  our  regular  low  prices 
and  aggressive  merchandise  will 
replace  the  frenzied,  price-and- 
item  advertising  of  the  past.” 


.SUPPLEMENT 

r  ^  ^  ^  The  National  Shoe  Institute 

\  ,.H  announces  that  its  newspaper 

-  supplement  on  the  news  in  .shoes 
for  spring  and  .summer,  1962, 

^  - -  fo*"  distribution.  It  is 

j."*"  ::tz.  full  newspaper  size,  with  a  deco- 

•  ^  ‘  ‘  rative  spring  cover  in  two  col- 

^  _ ’  ors,  illustrated  by  40  photo- 

..  - -  graphs  created  by  some  of  the 

—■  ^  country’s  leading  fashion  cam- 
'Hir  ..  era  artists.  The  shoe  section 

.  nil  .  *  ’  ■ -  1  represents  a  news  coverage  in 

^  ^ . ,.ri—  jz - depth  of  the  footwear  market 

in  New  England,  St.  Louis,  New 
^  York,  Miami  and  Los  Angeles. 

“The  section  is  an  effective 
NEW  CORPORATE  IMAGE —  working  tool  between  newspa- 
Here's  how  Stineway  Drug  Stores  pers  and  retail  shoe  outlets,” 
create  new  corporate  image,  tea-  said  Louis  J.  Schaefer,  chair- 
turing  "Miss  Stineway"  and  fewer  of  fhg  Jjoard  of  the  NSI 

items  with  more  white  space  in  ^^d  executive  vicepresident  of 
their  newspaper  ads.  Company  of 

iteins  we  advertise  will  be  thor-  ^^blos^^  prints  or  mats  of  the 
oug^hly  merchandised.  illustrations  are  available  with- 

Full-page  ads  appear  weekly  f^^  the 

m  the  Chtcago  Tribune  for  the  National  Shoe  Institute,  50 
27  Stmeway  Drag  Stores  m  Chi-  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
cago.  For  the  Ford  Hopkins  di-  20  New  York, 
vision  the  same  distinctive  copy  ’  *  *  * 

appears  in  six  full  columns, 

plus  a  column  of  co-op  adver-  CAR  DE.ALER  HIT 

tising,  in  the  following  news-  The  distance  between  Patcho- 
papers:  j^e,  L.  I.,  and  Kenosha,  Wis., 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  is  just  under  1000  miles,  but 


their  newspaper  ads. 

items  we  advertise  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  merchandised.” 


CAR  DE.ALER  HIT 

The  distance  between  Patcho- 
gue,  L.  I.,  and  Kenosha,  Wis., 


and  Tribune,  loiva  City  (la.) 
Press-Citizen,  Ft.  Dodge  (la.) 
Messenger  &  Chronicle,  Dixon 
(Ill.)  Telegraph,  Ottawa  (Ill.) 
Republican-Times,  Sterling 


it’s  a  long  way  to  go  to  buy  a 
car. 

Yet  if  you  had  responded  to 
repeated  ads  by  Patchogue  Sales, 
Inc.,  that’s  exactly  where  you 


(Ill.)  Gazette,  and  Monmouth  would  have  had  to  go  to  pick 
(Ill.)  Review  Atlas.  up  the  “factory  fresh”  station 

.  j  „  „  r  ■  wagons  at  the  advertised  price 

Ads  Prove  .'successful  ,  ti.  - 

of  $1695.  It  was  a  case  of  either 

Stineway  Self-Service  Stores,  “Go  West,  Young  Man”  or  fork 
operating  in  suburban  areas  ad-  up  an  additional  $76  to  cover 
jacent  to  metropolitan  Chicago,  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
carry  the  Miss  Stineway  style  Kenosha  to  Patchogue. 
of  copy  in  six  columns  appear-  All  told,  an  investigator  from 
ing  weekly  in  the  Hollister  Pub-  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
lications  on  the  North  Shore,  Metropolitan  New  York  found, 
Dundee  (Ill.)  Review,  and  Press  a  $1695  station  wagon  adver- 
Publications  covering  western  tised  by  Patchogue  Sales  actu- 


suburbs  outside  Chicago. 

“I  am  now  more  firmly  con- 


ally  cost  —  with  undercoating 
and  the  “transportation”  charge 


;  vinced  than  ever  that  it  is  not  —  a  total  of  $1806.  Only  if  he 

!  necessary  to  cram  an  ad  with  went  to  Kenosha,  the  BBB  in¬ 
scores  of  items,  most  of  which  vestigator  was  informed,  could 

I  can  lie  duplicated  in  other  he  get  the  car  of  his  choice  at 


chains  and  supermarkets,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Nordenberg.  “To¬ 
day’s  shopper  knows  that  a  re- 


the  advertised  price. 

BBB  tried  to  get  Patchogue 
Sales  to  discontinue  the  “bait” 


tail  drag  chain  such  as  Stine-  ads.  The  attempt  was  ignored 
way  carries  a  tremendous  va-  and  BBB  brought  its  findings 
riety  of  merchandise.  And  I  will  to  the  attention  of  the  State  De- 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  our  partment  of  Motor  Vehicles 
busy  ads  of  the  past  have  done  which  charged  the  firm  with  ad- 


this  educational  job. 


vertising  cars  it  did  not  propose 


“Our  present  ads  carry  only  to  sell  at  advertised  prices.  Re- 
exceptional  buys  in  each  of  the  suit:  Patchogue  Sales  has  had 
various  departments.  These,  plus  its  license  to  do  business  sus- 
participating  ads  of  national  pended  for  a  15-day  period  be- 
advertisers,  entice  or  bring  in  ginning  Feb.  17. 
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The  MilMiiuktH*  Journal  offers 
a  ne>^  and  system  for 

^  Jesting  A<lv«‘rtising — the 


a  better  system  of  testing  new  copy  themes 
new  or  improved  product  acceptance  •  new 
package  designs  •  coupon  deals  •  premiums 


How  it  works  —  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
splits  its  city  and  suburban  circulation  into 
two  matched  samples  in  alternate  checker¬ 
board  design.  The  two  samples  are  almost 
identical  as  to  number  of  households,  age 
groups,  income  groups,  education  levels, 
occupations,  buying  habits  and  many  other 
measurable  characteristics. 

Controlled  carrier  delivery  and  coded  news¬ 
papers  guarantee  matched  samples.  Reader- 
ship  and  sales  results  can  be  measured 


quickly  and  accurately.  No  control  city  is 
necessary.  The  universe  is  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  million  sized  markets  which  do 
40%  of  all  United  States  retail  business. 

We  believe  this  exclusive  “Matched  Markets” 
plan  provides  the  most  reliable,  most  signif¬ 
icant  split  run  test  ever  devised— and  we 
would  like  to  give  you  the  details.  Call  or 
write  The  Milwaukee  Journal  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department. 


Another  exclusive  new  marketing  service  added  to  the 
many  pioneered  by  one  of  America’s  leading  newspapers— 
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there's  destiny  in  his  step  and 


He  might  have  come  from  Ft.  Worth  or  Philadelphia  .  . . 
Newport  or  New  York  . . .  Scranton  or  St.  Paul ...  or  perhaps 
from  Harmony  Creek.  But  chanc-es  are  he  is  not  a  native 
Miamian.  Few  jieople  are. 

As  of  today  he  is  the  proud  symbol  of  Metro  Miami’s  recent 
advanc-e  into  a  jwpulation  bracket  attained  by  a  rare  few  cities 
in  our  nation... he’s  the  .symbol  of  our  ONE  .MILLIONTH 
CITIZEN!  But  more  important  is  the  “reason  why”  behind 
this  new  Miamian. 

Down  here  we  say,  “He’s  got  sand  in  his  shoes.” 

Perhaps  it  started  as  his  plane  descended  into  .Miami  Inter¬ 
national  .Airjwrt  .  .  .  pivotal  cros.sroad  of  the  .Americas.  There 
was  the  city ...  spread  beneath  him  in  the  dee|)ening  dusk... 
with  patterned  lights  twinkling  their  welcome.  Vivaciou.s, 
vibrant,  youthful . . .  beckoning,  inviting,  challenging.  Later . . . 
.Miami  at  dawn  .  .  .  stretching  her  golden  arms  in  a  graceful. 


sleep-shedding  yawn  . . .  ready  for  another  day  of  sunshine,  of 
growth,  of  moving  forward. 

.All  about  him... the  sights  and  sounds  of  progress.  TTie  frame¬ 
work  of  buildings  going  up... modern,  towering,  sparkling... 
a  network  of  expressways  being  woven.  People  at  work . . . 
and  i)eople  at  leLsure.  Palm  trees ...  white  beaches ...  gentle 
surf. . .  boats  heading  out  to  .sea . . .  fishing . . .  golf. . . water  skis 
knifing  a  foamy  wake. 

Suddenly  he  knew... here  was  the  Mecca  of  good  living... an 
exciting  and  rewarding  life  combined  with  a  dynamic  future 
intensified  by  the  Space  Age.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
Here  was  the  place  for  him,  for  his  family,  for  his  career. 

Meet  Metro  Miami’s  one  millionth  citizen... a  man  imbued 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  South  Florida.  There’s  destiny 
in  his  step  and . .  .“.sand  in  his  shoes.” 


the  south 's  largest  and  most  influential  newspaper ..  .THE  M / A M /  HERALD 


AD  AGENCIES; 

Burnett’s  Writings 
Put  in  Book  Form 


Chicago 

Selections  from  the  speeches, 
articles  and  inter-office  memo¬ 
randa  of  Leo  Burnett,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Inc.,  have  been  published  in  a 
privately  -  printed,  hard  -  cover 
book,  bearing  the  title,  “Com¬ 
munications  of  an  Advertising 
Man.” 

What  originated  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tribute  to  Leo  Burnett  by 
a  group  of  his  associates  has 
been  expanded  into  a  unique 
publishing  venture.  The  book — 
not  for  sale — has  now  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  Burnett  clients,  se¬ 
lected  media  and  related  fields 
by  the  Burnett  agency,  sixth 
largest  in  the  nation. 

Covers  Wide  Span 

The  350-page  volume  contains 
significant  writings  of  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  from  1935  through  1961, 
some  of  which  have  never  before 
been  seen  outside  the  agency. 
Included  also  are  digests  of  Mr. 
Burnett’s  most  noted  speeches 


covering  many  phases  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business. 

Richard  N.  Heath,  until  re¬ 
cently  chaiiTTian  of  the  agency’s 
executive  committee,  originated 
the  book.  He  had  the  assistance 
of  DeWitt  O’Kieffe,  senior  vice- 
president,  who  did  the  editing; 
Vaughn  Jones,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sendee  and  print  pro¬ 
duction,  handled  production;  and 
Howard  Andersen,  vicepresident 
and  head  of  the  art  department, 
was  the  designer. 

Mr.  O’Kieffe  has  noted  in  the 
foreword  that  the  purpose  of 
the  book  is  not  to  reprint  ex¬ 
amples  of  Burnett  advertising, 
but  rather  to  collect  a  great 
many  of  Leo  Burnett  writings 
which  have  not  been  previously 
released. 

Memo  to  Staff 

The  final  piece  in  the  book, 
not  previously  released  outside 
the  agency,  is  a  memorandum 
written  by  Mr.  Burnett  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company’s  new'  man¬ 


agement  team  on  Dec.  1,  1961. 
Slugged,  “Congratulations  and 
good  going,”  the  memorandum 
contained  the  following  five 
points: 

“1,  Don’t  be  too  dam  acquisi¬ 
tive.  If  you  do  a  better  job  and 
are  reasonably  patient  about  it, 
you  can’t  keep  that  filthy  lucre 
out  of  your  hands. 

“2.  Be  thorough — even  if  you 
have  to  stay  after  hours  to  but¬ 
ton  up  the  job  and  do  the  things 
that  you  might  consider  menial 
in  relation  to  your  title — down 
to  licking  the  envelope  and  tak¬ 
ing  it  to  the  post  office  if  neces¬ 
sary.  There  arc  always  too  many 
loose  ends  and  there’s  no  touch 
like  a  finishing  touch. 

“3.  Be  prompt.  Every  appoint¬ 
ment,  no  matter  how  minor,  is 
in  effect  a  contract. 

“4.  Try  to  regard  a  client’s 
business  as  your  owm.  I  have 
often  felt  that  the  matter  of 
‘really  caring’  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  clients  is  what  main¬ 
ly  separates  us  from  most  other 
agencies  and  is  at  the  root  of 
our  success. 

“5.  Remember  what  our  bus¬ 
iness  is  all  about.  It  is  tw’o 
things:  making  better  ads  and 
attending  to  clients.  If  you  ever 
find  yourself  putting  major  em¬ 
phasis  on  counting  the  money, 
before  long  there  won’t  be  much 
money  to  count.” 


em  (em),  n.;  pi.  {emz).  2.  Print,  b. 
an  em  pica . . .  commonly  used  as 
a  standard  of  measurement . . . 
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BY 
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.the  standard  for  measuring 
the  quality  of  newspaper 
microfilming. 


Write  for  full  information. 


1700  SHAW  AVENUE 
CLEVEI-AND  12,  OHIO 


MICPtO 
PHOTO  INC. 


Personal  Writings 

As  pointed  out  in  the  fore¬ 
word,  the  reader  will  find  per¬ 
sonal  and  revealing  words  of 
Leo  Burnett  —  “the  personal 
writings  of  a  man  who  can  think 
clearly,  think  broadly,  think  cre¬ 
atively,  and  has  the  gift  of  set¬ 
ting  down  those  thoughts  to  be 
read  clearly  and  humanly  .  .  . 
There  is  meat  in  these  pages — 
good  solid  meat,  sometimes  bit¬ 
ing,  sometimes  humorous,  some¬ 
times  instructional — but  always 
w'arm  and  human.  And  always 
Leo  Burnett. 

A  biographical  sketch  on  the 
jacket  of  the  book  reveals  that 
Mr.  Burnett  was  bom  in  1891 


No  discriminatory 
rate  differential  in 
News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
America’s  only 
SINGLE.RATE 
SINGLE-STATE 
market  area 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact;  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers. 
Wilmington.  Delaware 


in  St.  John’s,  Mich.,  population 
3,800  at  the  time.  Leo’s  father 
owned  a  local  dry  goods  store 
where  his  son’s  first  expo.su  re 
to  advertising  came  as  a  result 
of  doing  show  card  lettering. 

As  a  high  school  student, 
young  Leo  ser\'ed  as  a  reporter 
for  local  county-seat  weeklie.s. 
At  the  University  of  Michigan 
he  was  night  editor  of  the 
Mirhiqnn  Dniljf  and  upon  grad¬ 
uation  he  Itecame  a  reporter  for 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal. 

.•\d  News  ‘Reporter’ 

“Perhaps  due  to  this  news- 
jtaper  training,  he  is  today 
counted  one  of  the  best  ‘re¬ 
porters’  in  the  advertising  bus¬ 
iness,”  notes  the  biographical 
sketch. 

The  late  O.  B.  Winters,  a 
classmate  at  Michigan,  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  into  advertising,  via  the 
advertising  department  of  Cad¬ 
illac  Motor  Car  Company  in  De¬ 
troit.  Leo  edited  the  Cadillac 
Clearing  House,  company  house 
organ,  until  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  advertising. 

He  later  worked  for  the  Hom¬ 
er  McKee  Company  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  doing  creative  work  for 
such  famous  old  motor  car 
names  as  Marmon,  Stutz  and 
Peerless.  This  was  his  first 
agency  experience.  After  10 
years  with  Homer  McKee,  Mr. 
Burnett  moved  to  Chicago,  be¬ 
coming  vicepresident  and  cre¬ 
ative  head  of  Erwin,  Wasey  and 
Company’s  Chicago  office. 

In  1935,  he  and  eight  associ¬ 
ates  formed  the  Leo  Brunett 

Company,  with  their  first  “of¬ 
fice”  in  Chicago’s  Palmer  House. 
*  *  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
has  been  named  to  handle  the 
Hazel  Bishop  line  of  cosmetics, 
effective  April  1.  Daniel  & 
Charles,  Inc.,  will  take-on  Hazel 
Bishop’s  Lanolin  Plus  line. 

•  *  * 

•  Swafford  &  Company  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  counsel  to  the  newly- 
formed  Visitors  Association  of 
the  Monterey  Peninsula.  News¬ 
papers  and  magazines  will  be 
used. 

• 

Data  for  Western  N.  Y. 

Buffalo 

The  only  complete  reference 
book  about  Western  New  York, 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  Al¬ 
manac  and  Fa^t  Book  for  1962, 
is  now  available.  Every  town 
and  village  of  the  eight  West¬ 
ern  New  York  counties  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  almanac.  Maps 
of  each  county  make  the  location 
of  each  town  and  village  easy. 
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Split  Page  ROP  Color 
Advocated  by  JWT 


Split-page  ROP  color  in  news¬ 
papers  is  being  advocated  for 
clients  with  multiple  brands, 
Richard  P.  Jones,  vicepresident 
and  media  director,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  told  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  last  week. 

Instead  of  two  different 
brands  owned  by  the  same  firm 
going  their  own  way  and  run¬ 
ning  500  to  600  lines  on  differ¬ 
ent  dates  in  black  and  white, 
the  brands  would  get  together 
and  run  on  the  same  page  as  a 
joint  brand  promotion  in  color, 
he  explained. 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  idea  was 
worked  successfully  last  year 
by  Pan  American  Airlines  in 
West  Coast  newspapers.  The 
line  wanted  to  announce  two 
new  destinations  as  importantly 
as  possible. 

“Newspapers  were  a  logical 
medium,”  Mr.  Jones  said,  “and 
color  a  logical  impact  device.” 

So  an  ad  for  one  destination 
in  black  and  one  color  was  run 
down  two  columns  on  one  side 
of  the  page  for  600  lines,  and 
the  other  on  the  opposite  two 
columns.  Editorial  copy  ap¬ 
peared  between  the  two  ads. 

JWT  negotiated  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  got  newspapers  on  the 
schedule  to  accept  it. 

Will  Repeat  Idea 

“It  really  commanded  the 
page,”  Mr.  Jones  said.  “It  must 
have,  because  the  new  flights 
sold  out,  and  it’s  a  great  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  idea  will  be  used 
again  this  year.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  expected  to 
go  to  newspapers  shortly  with 
a  view  to  expanding  the  idea  to 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marksting, 
advartiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  road 
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other  areas  of  the  country. 

“Creatively,  the  major  de¬ 
velopment  in  newspapers  is,  of 
course,  color,”  Mr.  Jones  said. 
“There  is  nothing  new  about 
color  in  newspapers.  It  has  been 
around  for  decades  but  only  in 
the  last  10  years  has  it  been  a 
major  advertising  factor.  Since 
1951,  black  and  white  newspaper 
advertising  has  gone  up  30% 
while  color  has  gone  up  almost 
400%. 

“While  ROP  color  is  the  meat 
and  potatoes  of  the  newspaper 
medium,  something  new  has 
been  added  to  the  menu — ^pre¬ 
printed  newspaper  insertions, 
commonly  called  Hi-Fi. 

“We  feel  this  new  technique 
is  tremendously  important  to¬ 
day  for  special  uses — promo¬ 
tions,  new  product  introductions, 
competitive  retaliation,  or  any 
other  special  marketing  problem 
that  justifies  a  major  dollar  in¬ 
vestment  to  get  particularly 
dramatic  results.” 

‘Essentially  Simple’ 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  had  found 
that  use  of  the  process  is  “es¬ 
sentially  simple.”  The  presently 
required  “wallpaper”  technique 
of  repetitive  copy  he  described 
as  representing  a  “creative 
hurdle  which  has  caused  some 
advertisers  to  balk  at  taking  a 
run  at  Hi-Fi.” 

“But  if  you’ve  seen  what  the 
New  York  News  has  done  to 
overcome  this  with  the  Cros- 
field  Electronic  Control,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “you  know  how  daily 
newspapers  can  eventually  meet 
any  creative  demand. 

“We  realize  that  the  Crosfield 
registering  device  costs  $15,000 
to  $20,000  per  press  to  install, 
and  don’t  expect  to  see  national 
I  availability  next  month  or  even 
i  next  year.  But  it  might  give 

When  you  want 
best  sales  results  in 
Cleveland f  Ohio .  .  .  just 
advertise  to  the  people 
who  buy  of  all 
retail  goods! 

WRITE 

WIRE 

I  RHONE 

•  CLEVELAND 

,  Plain  Dealer 

,  Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


you  pause  to  note  that  maga-  A  J  C  1 
zines  garnered  over  $100,000,-  AQ  i?&10SII1CI1 
000  in  advertising  from  regional  ^ 

editions  alone  in  1961,  partially  At  API  SftTTlIflflr 
in  competition  for  the  daily 

newspaper  dollar,”  he  said.  Newspaper  advertising  ('x- 

Mr.  Jones  also  said  about  Hi-  ecutives  and  salesmen  will  at- 

tend  a  two- week  seminar  at  the 
“Where  else  can  you  get  pin-  American  Press  Institute,  ('o- 
point  flexibility  for  spectacular  lumbia  University,  Feb.  19. 
full-color  ads  that  virtually  as-  ^he  29  .seminar  members  are: 

sure  80%  to  90%  Starch  noting  Billy  R.  Backvold,  Florence  (Ala.) 

scores,  along  with  almost  unani-  Trinities  Daily. 

1  i  j  o  t*.  William  Bailey,  New  Castle  (Ind.) 

mous  approval  of  the  trade ;... .  Cintrier-Times. 

“To  date,  the  use  of  Hi-Fi  Leonard  E.  Brown,  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
for  coupon  distribution  is  still  ^‘'fhoma^s’T'BurbaKe.  Charleston  (S.C.t 


in  the  experimental  stage,  so  .\’ens  and  Courier 
there  are  no  established  yard-  cledonifn-ReVord. 
sticks  for  comparing  its  sales  .\doiph  T.  Cai 


Leonard  E.  Brown,  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Casette  Times. 

Thomas  M.  Burbage,  Charleston  (S.C.) 
•Veter  and  Courier. 

John  E.  Byrne,  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  j 


.\dolph  T.  Cantisaiio,  Passaic-Clifton 


effectiveness  to  other  types  of  an,  r  w  ^ 

..  T.  .  '  ,  Robert  J.  Oanzig,  .dlbany  (N.\.) 

promotions.  But  we  strongly  TimesUnion. 

suspect  that  you  will  see  a  rapid  Amot  F.  Fraser,  Kitchener  Waterho 

growth  in  promotional  use  of  Charles  F.  Graaskamp,  Eau  Cla,re 
this  new  medium.”  (Wis.)  Leader  and  Telegram. 

Jack  E.  Gruden,  Burbank  (Calif.) 

Incentive  Discounln  ^"t^hen  Hamblett,  Providence  (R.I.) 

__  _  •  Journal  and  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Jones  went  on:  “Were  James  E.  Hickey  Jr.,  Columbus  (Ga.) 

all  conscious  of  the  rate  revolu- 

,.  .  J.  Edward  h.  Miller,  Ithaca  (X.i.) 


tion  in  the  newspaper  medium,  journal.  ‘ 

I  think  your  publishers  have  '• 

be6n  prodded  into  E  rOEliZEtion  Kenneth  J.  Nattrass,  Rockford  (III.) 
that  their  rate  structures  should  Star  and  Reoister-Repuhlic. 
be  revised  to  include  incentive  HeraU^^  lean  (.  .  .)  imes 


discounts. 


Frederick  J.  Nelson.  Billings  (Mont.) 


“Over  250  major  papers  now  q  xj^bet.  Portland  (Me.) 

have  some  sort  of  discount.  Press  Herald  and  Express. 

Almnst  inn  rrf  fb<»m  nnfnr+ii.  Tliomas  J.  Millikin,  I'allejo  (Calif.) 

Almost  lUU  OI  inem  uniortu-  herald  and  News-Chronicle. 

nately  are  based  on  continuity  Robert  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky  (Ohio) 

rather  than  volume,  but  many  Y  ^ 


newspapers  offer  two  or  three  Times, 
different  types  of  discounts.  ^  Rntler,  Peoria  (Ill.)  four 

“In  trying  to  be  more  pro-  Joseph  R.  Rotter,  Edwardsville  (Ill.) 
gressive,”  he  continued,  “we  ,,  ,  ,,,  , 

“  ’  ,  .  •  .1  .  William  M.  Snider,  Norfolk  (Va.) 

see  some  alarming  signs  that  Ledger  Dispatch  &  Portsmouth  Star  and 
newspapers  may  be  creating  the  Virginian-Pilot. 

Norris  P.  Stettler,  Centraha-Chehahs 
kind  of  rate  jungle  that  led  to  (Wash.)  Chronicle. 
the  adoption  of  the  flat  rate  Domenic  A.  V'iccari,  Ellwood  City 
several  decades  ago.  However,  Newport  News  IVa.) 

while  the  new  discount  move  Times  Herald  and  Press. 
seems  to  have  gotten  somewhat  xews^^«"  BaiSc™*’ 
out  of  hand  at  the  moment,  we  '  • 

know  you’ll  do  everything  pos-  Ad  Bill 

sible  to  try  to  keep  it  off  the 

shoals.”  Fails  in  Massachusetts 

Covers  Studies  BOSTON 

A  bill  to  require  newspapers 
Mr.  Jones  commented  on  the  to  charge  no  more  for  political 
recent  study  made  by  the  advertising  than  for  ordinary 
Milwaukee  Journal  on  the  rela-  commercial  ads  was  rejected  by 
tive  effects  of  Hi-Fi  and  ROP  voice  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Color,  and  the  study  “Daily  Sen.  Maurice  A.  Donahue, 
Newspaper  and  Its  Reading  Holyoke,  one  of  several  who 
:  Public”  sponsored  by  the  News-  spoke  against  the  measure — 
print  Information  Committee  none  spoke  for  it— said  if  the 
and  recently  announced  by  the  proposed  restriction  was  applied 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  to  newspapers  it  would  be  log- 
Of  the  Journal  project,  the  ical  to  extend  it  also  to  printers 
I  JWT  executive  said  it  “gives  ad-  and  photographers  for  political 
I  vertisers  test  market  standards  work, 
which  are,  to  our  knowledge,  • 

Free  Color  Mats 


kind  of  rate  jungle  that  led  to  (Wash.)  Chronicle. 
the  adoption  of  the  flat  rate  Domenic  A.  V 


Covers  Studies 


he  said: 

“While  we  must  say,  quite 


Don  DeManche,  director  of 


frankly,  that  nothing  revolu-  advertising  for  Armstrong 
tionary  emerged  from  this  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Ontario,  Calif., 
study,  it  is  a  convincing  re-  is  offering  garden  editors  free 
affirmation  for  all  of  us  of  the  color  mats  for  use  in  spring 
very  great  values,  both  intrinsic  pages  and  supplements.  They 
and  competitive,  that  news-  may  also  be  used  in  retailers 
papers  offer.”  ads. 
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A  special  progress  report  on  electric  power  in  America 
from  the  Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 


nni  there  is  no  electric  power 
shortage  in  America... 


nun  the  U.  S.  can  have  plenty 
of  electric  power  in  the  future- 
and  save  taxes  too... 


This  report  on  electric  power  in  the 
United  States  is  of  special  interest  today 
for  two  important  reasons: 

First,  Americans  are  using  more  and 
more  electricity  every  year — in  fact, 
doubling  their  requirements  about  every 
10  years.  It’s  important  for  them  to  know 
that  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  elec¬ 
tric  power — and  good  service  as  well — 
from  the  investor-owned  electric  light 
and  power  companies. 

Second,  the  nation’s  defense  needs  are 
of  personal  concern  to  nearly  everyone. 
So  are  the  taxes  that  are  required  to  pay 
for  this  defense.  There  is  a  widespread 
conviction  that  needless  tax  spending 
must  be  eliminated.  And  tax  spending  to 
put  the  federal  government  farther  into 
the  electric  business — as  some  people  are 
urging  right  now— is  clearly  needless.  The 
investor-owned  electric  light  and  power 
companies  can  supply  all  the  additional 
electric  power  required  for  a  growing 
America— without  needless  tax  spending. 

The  facts  and  figures  that  support 
both  of  these  points  are  outlined  on  the 
following  pages. 


Advertisement 
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The  investor-owned  electric 
companies*.. who  they  are 


1  More  them  300  investor-owned  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  companies  are 
serving  America  today.  These  com¬ 
panies  are  located  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  country. 

2  More  than  140,000,000  people  are 
customers  of  the  electric  companies — 
in  homes,  farms  and  businesses  across 
the  nation.  These  customers  have 
plenty  of  power  for  every  need— plus 
plenty  to  spare. 

3  The  dectric  companies  create  jobs 
for  300,000  men  and  women  who  staff 
them.  Engineers,  linemen,  accoimt- 
ants,  meter  readers,  stenographers. 

. . .  And  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  jobs  are  created  for  people  who 
provide  the  electric  companies  with 
goods  and  services. 

4  More  than  4,000,000  shareholders 
are  the  direct  owners  of  these  dectric 
l^fU  and  power  companies.  Millions 
more  are  indirect  owners  through 
bank  or  insurance  savings,  pension 
programs  or  other  funds  inveeting 
widely  in  electric  companies. 

*  About  four-fifths  of  America’s  dectric  power 
customers  are  served  by  the  investor-owned 
companies.  The  remainder  are  served  by 
government-financed  power  suppliers.  The 
total,  including  both  the  investor-owned  and 
government-financed,  is  referred  to  as'  the 
"total  electric  utility  industry.” 


5  Uk  of  deetric  service  has  increased 
dramaticaUy  over  the  years.  Produc¬ 
tion  has  grown  at  about  2H  times 
the  rate  of  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
as  measured  by  Grose  National 
Product  (GNP). 


NET  PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC 
ENERGY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES* 


6  Power-producing  capability  stays 
ahead  of  demand.  Hie  overwhdming 
share  of  this  capability  is  in  plants 
of  investor-owned  companies.  Hieee 
companies  furnish  more  than  76% 
of  today’s  power-plant  capacity. 


7  Electric  service  is  the  greatest  value 
in  the  U.  S.  home.  While  the  cost  of 
almost  everything  Americans  buy  has 
gone  up  sharply,  the  average  cost 
per  kilowatt-hour  of  electric  service 
for  homes  has  actually  gone  down. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
climbed  from  a  base  of  100  in  1913 
to  299  in  1960.  At  the  same  time, 
the  average  revenue  per  kilowatt- 
hour  of  residential  electricity  has 
dropped  from  an  index  figure  of  100 
in  1913  to  28  in  1960. 


1912  1920  1930  1940  1950  1960 

Averafe  Rate  Of  Grewth  Per  Year 
c  CaspaeRied  (7.15%) 

^  ♦ticliKim  Maski  airi  Hmii 


Averaie  Rate  Of  Grewth  Per  Year 
CanpoHHded  (3.05%) 


CAPABUJTY  vs  DEMAND  •  Total  Imlwtrr 


TOTAL  EUCTRK 
UTN.ITY  INDUSTRY 


More  electricity  than  ever 
more  value  than  ever 


PRICE  RECORD  of  the  Electric  Utility  Industry 


AVERAGE  REVENUE  PER  KWHR 
Resideatial  Electricity 
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“Creative  Engineering”  heips 
keep  value  of  service  high 


8  More  power  from  less  fuel  is  the 
result  of  constant  improvement  in 
power-plant  design  and  operation.  It 
once  took  eight  poimds  of  coal  to 
generate  a  kilowatt-hour  of  electric¬ 
ity.  Today  it  can  be  done  with  as 
little  as  three-fourths  of  a  poimd. 
Improvements  have  also  been  made 
in  the  efficiency  of  other  power 
sources — oil,  gas  and  falling  water. 

9  Higher  transmission  voltages  help 
cut  cpsts.  Investor-owned  electric  com¬ 
panies  are  using  and  experimenting 
with  ever-higher  transmission  volt¬ 
ages  so  they  can  send  large  amounts 
of  electric  power  over  long  distances 
at  lower  costs.  This  helps  keep  rates 
to  users  low. 

10  The  miles  of  transmission  lines 
have  more  than  doubled  since  1930. 
The  investor-owned  electric  com¬ 
panies’  transmission  system  has  been 
growing  at  an  acc^rating  pace  as 
more  and  more  power  plants  have 
been  built  and  more  interconnections 
have  been  completed. 


11  Initreonnteting  rmuita  in  grtaiw 
‘’oomomim.  HiouaBiids  of  mika  of  lines 
and  hundreds  of  power  plants  within 
the  electric  industry  are  interoon- 
nectad  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
llius,  power  can  be  delivered  firom 
many  souroea  and  firmn  the  most 
efficiant  plants  flrst.  Hie  nation’s 
transmisBson  syston  as  of  January, 
I960,  is  shown  h«pe  in  black.  Lines 
expected  to  be  added  by  1970  are  in 
color.  Most  of  these  new  lines  will  be 
built  and  financed  by  the  investor- 
owned  electric  companies. 


12  An  example  of  a  “pmver  pooT*  is 
this  one  in  the  Northeast.  Twelve  in¬ 
vestor-owned  electric  companieB  pool 
facilities  and  interconnect  lines  to 
serve  in  a  three-state  area  of  about 
48,000  square  miles  and  19,000,000 
population.  Combined  capability  is 
15,000,000  kilowatts.  Efficient  joint 
use  of  facilities  in  this  manner  results 
in  better  service  and  lower  costs. 


13  A  development  program  is  under 
way  on  atomic  dectric  power.  A  total 
of  124  investor-owned  electric  com¬ 
panies  are  participating  in  23  projects 
involving  company  expenditures  of 
about  $700,000,000.  Working  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  other 
organizations,  the  electric  companies 
are  making  steady  steps  toward  ways 
to  produce  electricity  from  the  atom 
as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  produced  by 
other  means. 


Increased  interconnections 
atomic  electric  power 
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INVESTMENT  IN  ELECTRIC  PLANT 


BILLIONS  OF  $ 
50 


Investor  Owned 
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Electric  light  and  power... 
the  nation’s  leading  industry 


PUNT  AND  EQUIPMENT  SPENDING  Tea  Leadinf  IndHStrits 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


Communications 


Petroleum  and  Coal  Products 


Transportation  (Except  Rail) 


Machinery  Manufacture 


Gas  Utility  Industry 


14  The  investor-owned  electric  power 
industry  represents  the  biggest  indus¬ 
try  investment  in  the  nation.  The 
investment  in  electric  plant  in  1960 
totaled  $46,000,000,000.  No  other 
industry  matches  it. 


Chemical  and  Allied  Products 


Primary  Iron  and  Steel 


Railroads 


15  Average  spendir^  of  $3,200,000,000 
per  year  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
tops  all  other  industries.  Construction 
in  the  electric  industry  is  about  10% 
of  the  new  construction  for  all 
American  major  industries.  Because 
the  use  of  electricity  is  unusually 
stable,  the  electric  companies  continue 
to  spend  for  plants  and  equipment 
even  during  recessions  when  spending 
by  many  other  industries  drops  off. 


TAXES 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Utility  Companies 


BILLIONS  OF 
DOLLARS 


As  a  Percent  of  GROSS  REVENUE 


16  Investor-owned  electric  companies 
rank  first  among  all  major  industries 
in  taxes  paid.  These  taxes — to  local, 
state  and  federal  governments — 
amount  to  about  24%  of  every  dollar 
the  companies  receive  from  custo¬ 
mers.  The  companies  are  currently 
pa5ring  about  $2,000,000,000  a  year 
in  taxes. 


FEDERAL 


n< 
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17  America  has  more  electricity  than 
the  next  five  nations  of  the  world  com¬ 
bined —  three  times  as  much  as 
Russia.  With  only  one-sixteenth  of 
the  world’s  population,  America  has 
one-third  of  the  electric  capacity. 

18  Americans  enjoy  nearly  eight  times 
as  much  electricity  in  their  homes  as 
the  Russians.  The  average  home  in 
this  country  uses  twice  as  much 
electricity  for  lighting  alone  as  the 
Russian  home  uses  for  all  purposes. 

19  The  U.  S.  transmission  system  is 
five  times  the  size  of  Russia’s.  Although 
Russia  has  about  three  times  as  much 
area  as  the  United  States,  this 
nation’s  electric  transmission  lines 
extend  vastly  farther — 304,000  miles 
in  the  U.  S.,  62,000  miles  in  Russia. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  CAPACITY  1959  United  States 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  USE  per  Residential  Custamr 


1960 

3827  kwhr* 


'Total  Electric  Utility  Industry 
Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


The  United  States: 
world’s  leading  electric  nation 


USA 


18 


* 


35  KV  and  Above 


Advertisement 
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INVESTMENT  IN  ELECTRIC  PLANT 

INVESTOR-OWNED 


Advertuement 


The  investor-owned  electric 
light  and  power  companies 
can  supply  all  the  additional 
electricity  America  will  need 


20  The  electric  companies  plan  to 
nearly  double  their  investment  by  1970. 
They  expect  to  increaM  it  from  the 
$46,000,000,000  investment  of  1960 
to  about  $88,000,000,000.  Then,  they 
expect  to  about  double  it  again  by 
1980— all  to  make  sure  of  an  ever- 
abundant  power  supply  for  America. 


ImstMiit  w 

TRANSMISSION  FACILITIES 

Imttor-Owiwd  Electric  Cc's. 


21  The  transmission  investment  will 
also  double.  The  electric  companies’ 
current  investment  in  transmission 
facilities  alone  is  about  $6,700,000,000. 
By  1970,  it  is  expected  this  will  be 
about  $14,000,000,000 — more  than 
double. 


■GROSS  CONSTRUCTION  EXPENDITURES 

FOR  TRANSMISSION  ESTIMATED  TO  BE  |t  BIUION 


22  The  electric  companies'  gigantic 
expansion  program  will  not  depend  on 
tax  money.  The  billions  needed  will  be 
generated  internally  from  the  com¬ 
panies’  own  earnings,  or  they  vdll  be 
financed  through  the  sale  of  securi¬ 
ties  in  the  free  market.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  capital  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  electric  company  expansion 
in  the  past  and  the  way  it  is  being 
provided  today. 


All  the  additional  power  a  growing 
America  will  need  can  be  provided 
by  the  investor-owned  electric  light 
and  power  companies.  There  is  no 
need  to  spend  tax  money  to  build 
more  federal  government  electric 
systems,  as  some  people  are  con¬ 
stantly  urging.  Such  unnecessary 
federal  spending  would  be  sense¬ 
less  at  any  time,  but  it’s  downright 
dangerous  when  so  many  billions 
are  needed  for  national  defense. 


FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS 


$51  BILLION 
GENERATED  INTERNALLY 


1960-1980 
Total  $143  Billion 


INVESTOR-OWNED  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


Company  names  on  request  through  this  publication 


i 

I 


Now  Priced 
At  10  Cents 

The  trend  to  a  10  cent  daily 
newspaper  continued  in  1961,  ac¬ 
cord  in  j?  to  an  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
survey  of  sinjfle  copy  prices  con¬ 
ducted  amonff  Enjflish-lanjfuapre 
dailies  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Tht  survey  shows  that  414 
newspapers  are  currently  selling 
for  10  cents  a  copy  for  street 
sale.  This  is  an  increase  of  130 
over  the  1960  figure  of  284. 

Of  1,664  daily  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  ANPA,  360  re^rted 
circulation  price  increases  in  one 
or  more  categories.  In  1960,  342 
newspapers  increased  prices. 

Of  all  the  daily  newspapers 
55%  are  selling  at  7  cents,  8 
cents  and  10  cents,  reflecting  an 
upward  price  trend  from  1960 
when  over  50%  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  well  selling  at  5  and  6  cents 
per  copy. 

Of  the  number  reporting  price 
increases  in  one  or  more  cate¬ 
gories  91  reported  no  circulation 
loss  while  74  reported  that  they 
gained  readers.  Newspapers 
which  lost  readers  at  the  time 
of  price  increase  reported  rapid 
recovery  of  circulation. 

Breakdown  of  the  single  copy 
price  survey  follows: 

Five  newspapers  reported 
selling  at  3  cents;  3  at  4  cents; 
764  at  5  cents;  51  at  6  cents; 
551  at  7  cents;  33  at  8  cents; 
414  at  10  cents  and  3  at  15 
cents.  For  the  first  time  one 
newspaper  in  New  York  re¬ 
ported  selling  at  20  cents  per 
copy. 

Prices  for  some  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  have  also  increased. 
There  are  206  newspapers  sell¬ 
ing  their  Sunday  editions  at  15 
cents;  154  at  10  cents  and  120 
at  20  cents.  Seventy  one  news¬ 
papers  reported  selling  at  5 
cents,  6  cents,  7  cents,  12  cents, 
14  cents,  25  cents  and  30  cents. 
*  *  « 

OHIO’S  BEST  BOYS 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Tenth  anniversary  winners  in 
the  annual  statewide  competi¬ 
tion  for  Ohio’s  Outstanding 
Newspaperboys  for  1961  were 
Marshall  N.  Kurfiss,  14,  Middle- 
town  Journal,  and  Phillips  B. 
Eubanks,  17,  Dayton  Daily 
News. 

These  boys  were  selected  after 
p  sundving  competition  from  50 
;  entries  representing  the  more 
than  50,000  newspaperboys  in 
the  state.  The  winners  receive 


NEW  PLANT  for  Gri+  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  part  of  a  $3,000,000 
expansion  pro9ram  which  includes  installation  of  a  Hoe  web  offset 
multicolor  press  early  this  summer.  The  buildinq,  now  in  the  final  stages 
of  construction,  is  on  a  28-acre  plot  about  10  blocks  west  of  Grit's 
present  home.  Gr'rt  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  nearly  900,000  in  16,000 
small  towns.  The  Lithomatic  press  is  nearly  ready  for  trial  runs  at  the 
Hoe  plant  in  the  Bronx. 


the  Glenn  L.  Cox  Newspaperboy 
Achievement  Awards  sponsored 
by  the  ON  A  and  the  Ohio  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  Association. 

The  records  of  the  two  boys 
showed  their  all-around  scholar¬ 
ship,  outside  activities  and 
achievements,  and  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Marshall  Kurfiss  has  carried 
the  Middletown  Journal  for  over 
two  years  and  serves  63  custo¬ 
mers,  while  maintaining  a 
straight  “A”  average  in  school. 
He  is  known  among  his  custo¬ 
mers  for  his  smile,  winning 
ways  and  good  humor. 

With  nearly  $500  saved  from 
earnings,  Marshall  also  pays  for 
his  many  hobbies,  contributes  to 
church,  pays  for  Boy  Scout  ex¬ 
penses,  and  gives  his  little  sister 
a  weekly  allowance.  Interested 
in  science  with  an  ambition  to 
be  an  electronic  physicist,  Mar¬ 
shall’s  hobbies  include  elec¬ 
tronics,  radio  and  television  re¬ 
pair,  mineral,  stamp,  coin  and 
boat  collections,  and  scouting. 

Repairman  of  the  House 

A  member  of  the  Germantown 
Methodist  Church,  Marshall  does 
all  the  odd  jobs  at  the  church, 
as  well  as  doing  home  chores. 
He  is  the  repairman  of  the  house 
and  has  built  a  stereo  set  from 
junk  parts  costing  $4.80. 

Phillip  Eubanks,  the  oldest  of 
six  children,  has  carried  his 
route  for  over  two  years.  Origi¬ 
nally  45  customers,  the  route 
has  been  cut  to  32  because  of  a 
freeway  going  through  his  de¬ 
livery  area. 

His  earnings,  other  than  for 
clothing,  school  supplies  and 
lunch  money,  go  toward  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  family.  Phillip  takes 
part  in  as  many  outside  activi¬ 
ties  as  possible  while  maintain¬ 
ing  a  brilliant  scholastic  record 
that  gave  him  enough  credits  for 
college  entrance  at  the  end  of 
his  junior  year  in  high  school. 
Phillip  is  completing  his  senior 
year.  Gifted  in  science  and 
mathematics,  Phillip’s  wish  is 
to  study  bio-chemistry  in  college 
toward  work  in  space  medicine. 


providing  scholarship  help  is 
available.  In  school  he  also 
works  as  a  clinic  assistant  doing 
filing,  typing  and  first  aid  and 
as  a  student  librarian. 

Besides  helping  his  family  fi¬ 
nancially  and  in  other  ways, 
Phillip  has  undertaken  the  tutor¬ 
ing  of  his  eight-year  old  men¬ 
tally  retarded  sister. 

• 

Newspaper  Plants 
Are  Not  Factories 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Superior  court  judge  Alex¬ 
ander  P.  Waugh  has  ruled  that 
newspapers  are  not  subject  to 
regulations  as  factories. 

The  judge  made  his  rulings 
in  the  case  of  suit  filed  in  1959 
by  Lawrence  E.  Casey  and  the 
Union  Printers  League  of  New 
Jersey  against  State  Labor  Com¬ 
missioner  Raymond  F.  Male. 

The  suit  sought  to  have  news¬ 
paper  plants  brought  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  there¬ 
by  subject  to  inspections  by  the 
commissioner’s  office. 

Judge  Waugh  said  the  issues 
included  whether  the  factory 
safety  law  is  applicable  to  the 
publishers  who  print  and  sell 
only  newspapers.  He  said  news¬ 
papers  can  be  considered  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  only  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  child  labor 
laws. 


Transportation  Communica¬ 
tions  of  America  Inc.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corporation  of  America,  has 
purchased  an  80%  interest  in 
El  Diario  De  Nueva  York,  Span¬ 
ish  language  daily,  from  Dr. 
Porfirio  Dominici  and  a  group 
of  stockholders  he  represents. 

O.  Roy  Chalk,  president  of 
Transportation  Communications 
of  America  Inc.,  said  it  was  an 
“all-cash”  transaction  and  no 
Transportation  Corporation  of 
America  or  D.  C.  Transit  Sys¬ 
tem  stock  was  involved. 

Last  year  El  Diario  grossed 
approximately  $2  million,  with 
about  half  the  income  coming 
from  circulation  and  half  from 
advertising. 

Mr.  Chalk  will  assume  the 
post  of  president  and  publisher. 
Stanley  Ross  will  remain  as 
editor-in-chief  and  associate 
publisher.  Leon  Dalva  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sociate  publisher.  Dr.  Dominici, 
the  founder  of  the  paper,  will 
continue  his  association  with  El 
Diario. 


Speh  Succeeds 
^Buck^  Minogue 

James  (Buck)  Minogue,  who 
started  in  the  business  as  a 
helper  on  the  old  New  York 
Tribune  in  1909,  has  retired  as 
photoengraving  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  News.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  is  Theodore  Speh,  former¬ 
ly  day  foreman,  and  Louis  Rus¬ 
sell  is  now  day  foreman. 

Mr.  Speh  joined  the  News  as 
a  ben  day  artist  in  1952.  He  has 
been  in  the  photoengraving  trade 
for  37  years. 

Holder  of  a  journeyman’s  card 
since  1916,  Mr.  Minogue  moved 
to  the  News  from  a  commercial 
engraving  house  in  1925.  His 
son,  James,  is  assistant  foreman 
of  the  color  photography  section. 
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Transit  Magnate 


414  Dailies 


Buys  El  Diario 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Voice  of  i 
America  and  the  Associated  Busi-  1 
ness  Publications,  Clyde  Brown,  ' 
representing  Fairchild  Publications, 
recently  reported,  in  French,  on  the 
ABP’s  midwinter  convention.  In  in¬ 
troducing  Mr.  Brown  on  the  Voice 
of  .America  broadcast,  Jacques  Bab- 
lon,  the  interviewer,  gave  a  resume 
of  Fairchild  Publications,  stating 
that  it  was  “one  of  the  greatest 
publishing  firms  in  the  world.” 


Robert  E.  Barr,  a  meml)er  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  Washington  news  bureau, 
was  recently  elected  secretary  of 
the  standing  committee  of  corre¬ 
spondents,  governing  iKniy  of  the 
Congressional  Press  Galleries.  He 
succeeds  .Allen  W.  Cromley  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman. 


John  Rhea,  formerlv  an  assistant 
reporter  on  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
covering  the  Instruments  and  the 
Computers  &  Controls  sections  of 
the  paper,  has  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  coverage  for  the  Defense 
&  Aerospace  Systems  section  of  the 
paper.  He  succeeds  Walter  Mathews, 
who  was  transferred  to  Fairchild’s 
San  Francisco  bureau  to  cover  the 
electronics  industry  in  the  Bay 
Area.  Peter  Karsten,  formerly  a 
general  news  reporter  on  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS,  succeeds  Mr. 
Rhea. 


W0MEN;S  wear  daily  carried 
930,031  lines  of  display  advertising 
for  the  month  of  January — an  all- 
time  high  for  January  since  shoe 
advertising  was  removed  from  the 
paper  in  1948.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  152,000  lines  over  Janu¬ 
ary,  1%1. 


New  names  this  week  on  the  Fair- 
child  correspondents’  list  are  Richard 
Bixler,  covering  for  METALWORK¬ 
ING  NEWS.  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
pd  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
in  S.  W.  Canton,  O.,  and  Tony  May, 
covering  for  all  papers  in  Kent,  O. 


Judging  has  been  completed  for 
Fairchild’s  competition  for  the  best 
news  and  “idea”  stories  of  1%1. 
Winners  of  the  top  $500  and  $100 
awards,  as  well  as  winners  of 
awards  for  the  individual  Fairchild 
papers  will  be  listed  in  this  column 
next  we^. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  nth  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

PaMIsSsrt  •# 

Daily  Nawt  Racerd.  Womaa't  Waar  Dally, 
Hema  Furnithinqs  Daily,  F«^aar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drag  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  Roo^ 
Matalworkinq  Nawt,  Diractoriat.  .- 


Labor  Relations  Aide 

St.  Louis 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  has  hired  Edward 
C.  Landergren  Jr.,  who  was  with 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  from 
1949  to  1961,  as  assistant  to 
Edwin  H.  EVers,  labor  relations 
director. 

• 

Robert  Kleiman,  onetime 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  re¬ 
porter — appointed  chief  of  the 
Paris  Bureau  of  CBS  News.  He 
has  recently  been  Western 
European  correspondent  of  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report. 

*  *  « 

John  F.  Dewey,  formerly  in 
purchasing  and  research  with 
General  Electric  and  General 
Dynamics  /  Telecommunications 
—  to  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  a 
new  post  on  the  two  Gannett 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

W.  Harley  Rudkin,  theatre 
editor  and  editorial  writer,  — 
retired  from  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  after  29  years  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Springfield 
Newspapers.  He  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  “Family  Fare”  column 
and  book  reviews. 

«  «  * 

Jack  Kuniczak,  formerly  on 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
i  Dealer  —  completed  a  450,000 
word  manuscript  of  a  triology 
that  is  to  be  published  by  the 
Dial  Press.  He  is  a  native  Pole 
and  left  the  PD  staff  recently 
to  do  the  work. 

«  *  * 

Robert  O.  Poucher,  formerly 
automotive  account  executive, 
j  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  ad- 
!  vertising  department  —  to  gen- 
i  eral  manager  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
branch  of  Russ  Chiles  Motors, 
automobile  dealer.  At  one  time, 

I  Mr.  Poucher  wrote  an  automo¬ 
tive  column,  “Y’Auto  Know,” 

I  for  the  New  York  Herald  Trih- 
I  une. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  E.  Moses,  Louisiana 
i  statehouse  corespondent.  United 
j  Press  International  —  elected 
president  of  the  Capitol  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association,  succeed¬ 
ing  Ed  Price,  city  editor.  Baton 
Rouge  Morning  Advocate. 

«  «  * 

Joseph  P.  Cadariu,  formerly 
business  and  sports  editor,  Bir- 
\mingham  (Midi.)  Eccentric  — 
to  news  bureau.  Burroughs  Cor- 
'  poration,  Detroit. 

*  «  • 

j  J.  WiLUAM  Burns,  former 
business  manager.  West  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  News  —  opened 
i  oivn  insurance  agency  in  West 
I  Hartford. 


personal 


George  Springer,  sports 
editor,  Beckley  (W.  V.)  Post- 
Herald  —  president,  newly- 
organized  Beckley  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Angelo  Cohn,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star — president.  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

«  «  « 

J.  R.  Locke,  co-owner,  Dinulm 
(Calif.)  Sentinel — named  “Sen¬ 
ior  Citizen  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Dinuba  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

«  *  « 

Clyde  M.  Reed,  publisher 
of  the  Parsons  Sun — to  chair¬ 
man  of  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Regents,  succeeding  Whitley 
Austin,  editor,  Salina  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Charles  G.  Dobbins,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser — to  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

«  «  * 

Al  Lightner,  former  sports 
editor,  Salem  (Ore.)  Oregon 
Statesman — returned  from  job 
as  manager  of  the  Salem 
Dodgers  baseball  team  to  sports 
editor.  Gorden  Rice,  Statesman 
sports  editor — to  UPI,  Portland, 
Ore. 

*  *  • 

Cleo  B.  Crittenden,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald — to  business  manager, 
while  still  retaining  his  duties 
as  ad  director.  Mrs.  Billie 
Hamby — from  classified  adver¬ 
tising  to  display  ad  staff,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Medford  Crawford, 
now  with  Barrett  Drug  Store. 

*  *  « 

Amico  j.  Barone  Jr.,  report¬ 
er,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News — new  president.  Valley 
Press  Club,  Springfield,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  Debgan,  WHYN-TV. 


Carroll  to  Manaise 
UPI’s  Ocean  Press 

John  J.  Carroll  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of 
Ocean  Press,  a  subsidiary  of 
United  Press  International,  by 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  presi¬ 
dent.  He  succeeds  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Manley.  Ocean  Press 
delivers  news  to  ships  at  sea. 

Mr.  Carroll  has  been  eastern 
sales  representative  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  for  five  years. 
He  began  his  career  with  UPI 
in  August,  1936,  as  a  member 
of  the  special  service  bureau  in 
New  York,  and  subsequently 
was  transferred  to  the  business 
department.  During  World  War 
II,  he  .served  with  Navy  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 

• 

Heads  Time  Staff 

Richard  M.  Clurman,  formerly 
head  of  Time  Inc.’s  U.S.  &  Can¬ 
adian  News  Service,  has  been 
named  chief  of  correspondents 
of  the  Time-Life  News  Service, 
which  now  combines  the  maga¬ 
zine  publishing  company’s  30 
domestic  and  foreign  news 
bureaus  in  a  single  operation.  He 
is  a  former  editorial  director  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island  daily. 

• 

Frances  Halford,  Montgom¬ 
ery  Alabama  Journal  librarian — 
resigned  to  join  her  husband 
who  returned  from  overseas  mil¬ 
itary  service.  Jean  Armstrong 
—  returned  as  librarian  after 
maternity  leave  of  absence. 

*  «  * 

Jean  Jordon,  sports  chief  of 
the  Montana  Standard-Butte 
Daily  Post  since  1951 — retired 
after  49  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  43  of  them  as  sport  editor 
on  Butte  papers. 


VACATIONING  IN  HAWAII  are  Walt  Woodward,  publisher  of  the 
Bainbridge  (Wash.)  Review  and  North  Kitsap  News,  his  wife  and 
daughters,  Mij  and  Mary.  They  sailed  aboard  the  Matsonia. 
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mention 


B«*rper  Prizes  to  2 

Two  New  York  newspapermen 
will  receive  the  Mike  Berger 
Awards  given  by  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  They  are  Pete 
Hamill  of  the  New  York  Post 
and  Lewis  H.  Lapham  of  the 
Stiv  York  Herald  Tribune.  Each 
will  receive  a  certificate  and  a 
prize  of  $500. 

• 

Eilits  City’s  Paper 

Boston 

James  F.  Leonard,  who  covered 
politics,  labor  and  crime  for  the 
Boston  Post  for  17  years,  has 
been  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
city’s  official  publication,  the 
City  Record. 

• 

Hamilton  B.  Allen,  theater 
editor,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  —  left  for  Soviet  Russia 
to  cover  the  final  30  days  of 
a  00-day  concert  tour  of  East¬ 
man  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of 
the  University  of  Rochester. 

*  •  « 

Frank  C.  Stewart,  church 
editor,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
and  News — to  editor  of  a  new 
United  Presbyterian  publica¬ 
tion,  Presbyterian  Reports.” 
m  *  * 

John  Ekengren  —  to  police 
and  court  reporter,  Leominster 
(Mass.)  Enterjrrise.  CllERRlE  J. 
Stout,  wife  of  the  editor — to 
writer  and  editor  of  new 
women’s  pages.  Ruth  Rooney 
— to  reporter. 

*  «  * 

Norman  Golds,  wire  editor, 
.Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star — ^to 
managing  editor.  Walnut  Creek 
(Calif.)  Contra  Costa  Times  & 
Green  Sheet.  Norman  Rosen¬ 
thal,  advertising  director,  Sun- 
Star  —  to  general  manager. 
Times  &  Green  Sheet.  Les 
Hayes,  advertising  manager, 
Madera  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune 
— to  advertising  director,  Sun- 
Star.  Gene  Lofton,  retail  ad 
manager,  Sun-Star — to  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Daily  Tribune.  William 
liORENZEN — from  ad  salesman 
to  retail  advertising  manager, 
Sun-Star.  F.  D.  (Dewey)  Han- 
VELT,  ad  salesman,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune  —  to 
classified  ad  manager,  Sun-Star. 
«  *  « 

Tony  Mastroianni,  editor  of 
the  TV  Magazine,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  and  News  —  to 
entertainment  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Paul  Mooney,  now  on  copy- 
desk.  Succeeding  Mr.  Mastroi¬ 
anni  is  Jambs  Braham,  from 
business  page. 


Charles  B.  Seib 


Jim  Pope  Takes 
Ford  Foundation  Job 

James  S.  Pope,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  has  been  named 
chairman  of  a  committee  that 
will  review  Ford  Foundation- 
supported  projects  in  urban 
research,  education,  and  exten¬ 
sion. 

The  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  former  Mayor 
William  Hartsfield  of  Atlanta, 
Mayor  Arthur  Naftalin  of 
Minneapolis,  and  former  Mayor 
Frank  Zeidler  of  Milwaukee. 
The  committee  will  serve  as 
part-time  consultants  to  the 
Foundation  for  the  next  two 
years. 

• 

Keith  S.  Sheldon — to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Dunkirk 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Observer,  while 


TIME  OUT  from  duties  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bedford  (Pa.)  Gazette 
finds  H.  K.  Freer  and  his  wife 
aboard  the  Italian  Line's  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  on  a  42-day  Mediter¬ 
ranean-Near  East  cruise. 

Marshel  Lynam,  aviation 


still  retaining  ix>sition  as  sports  editor.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
^  ,,  •  editor.  Star-Telegram  —  to  administra- 

i501D  to  UirCCt  •  ♦  ♦  assistant  to  Rep.  Jim 

K.  L.  (Ted)  Allen,  pub-  Wright  in  Washington,  Paul 
IVcWSTOOm  lisher,  Glendale  (Ariz.)  Herald  Brookshire  —  Star-Telegram 

since  1926  —  retired  after  50  sports  staff — to  sports  assign- 
Washington  industry.  His  part  ment  Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

Charles  B.  Seib,  national  ^he  publishing  fi^  was  Tony  C^K,  Paul  Ridings  Pub- 
editor  of  the  Star  for  the  past  over  to  his  son  Chv^les  he  Relations  firm-succeeds  Mr. 

four  years,  has  been  appointed  L-  Ai^,  and  son-m-law.  Win-  Brwkshire.  Carol  Sullivan, 
assistant  managing  editor  for  '^hite.  His  sister,  M^.  and  Ed  Horn  Jr.,  r«ent  ^adu- 

Leeta  Cox,  is  a  partner  in  the  ates  of  the  University  of  Texas 


B.  M.  McKelway,  editor,  said 
Mr.  Seib  will  be  in  immediate 

charge  of  the  news  room  and  - 

its  day-by-day  job  of  putting 
out  the  paper. 

Exercising  supervision  of 
news  and  feature  operations 
will  be  the  Star’s  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  I.  William  Hill,  who 
recently  moved  up  after  Herbert 
F.  Com  retired. 

John  H.  Cassady,  a  national 
desk  assistant  since  1944,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Seib  as  national  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Cassady  joined  the 
Star  in  1933  as  a  copy  boy. 

Mr.  Seib,  42,  has  been  in 
Washington  since  1946,  five 
years  as  a  reporter  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  two 
years  as  assistant  bureau  chief 
for  Gannett  News  Service  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Star  in  1954. 

A  grraduate  of  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
later  was  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 

• 

Kenneth  Toler,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  bureau  chief,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal — 
president,  Mississippi  chapter. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  • 

George  W.  Chambers,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers  Inc.,  for  22  years 
— retired.  Thomas  T.  Clark 
Jr. — to  business  manager,  Tuc¬ 
son  Newspapers.  _ 


—  to  Star- Telegram  staff. 


i  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PUNNED  TO  MEH  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plartt  extensian 
new  plant 

.  CONSTRUCTION  AAANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  far  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARIjOTTE.  NOITTH  CAROLINA 
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Criffenden 


Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Names  News  Editor 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Jack  L.  Crittenden,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  been 
appointed  mana^ng  editor  of 
the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News,  a 
Copley  newspaper.  He  started 
his  career  with  the  Gazette  in 
1937. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Crittenden  as 
news  editor  of  the  Gazette  will 
be  Jack  R.  Bell,  city  editor  for 
4^/4  years.  Mr.  Bell  formerly 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  and  has  been 
with  the  Gazette  since  1940. 

The  new  city  editor  is  F.  Hay¬ 
den  Bradford,  who  has  been 
business  editor.  Assistant  city 
editor  Louis  Bockstanz  becomes 
assistant  news  editor  and  How¬ 
ard  Fenstemaker  is  new  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor. 

• 

Joseph  C.  Murphy — to  editor 
and  publisher.  Auburn  (Calif.) 
Placer  Herald,  and  general 
manager.  Placer  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  He  formerly 
was  editor,  Santa  Clara  (Calif.) 
Journal  and  publisher,  Willits 
(Calif.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Dsate,  farm  writer, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
— Ohio  Forestry  Association’s 
award  for  “outstanding  service 
to  Ohio  for  superior  reporting’’ 
of  conservation,  particularly  in 
water  resources. 

♦  «  9|l 

James  Per.^y,  rewriteman, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  to 
staff,  the  National  Observer, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


»  V 

*  •  *.  H 
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is  right 
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Don  Caswell  Joins 
Hal  Stebbins  Staff 

Los  Angeles 

Don  Caswell,  15-year  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  staffer,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Hal  Stebbins  Incorporated, 
Los  Angeles  communications 
agency.  He  will  specialize  in 
financial  public  relations. 

Mr.  Caswell  served  the  Exam¬ 
iner  in  a  number  of  positions 
including  education  editor  and 
columnist,  oil  editor,  and  region¬ 
al  and  southland  pages  editor. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Examiner 
he  was  with  the  United  Press 
for  12  years. 


Which 


Obituary 


Roger  Waldo  Mob,  69,  former 
publisher.  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
Glacier  and  Du  fur  (Ore.)  Dis¬ 
patch — Jan.  18. 

*  «  * 

Dan  McDade,  75,  who  found¬ 
ed  and  headed  the  “Journal 
Juniors’’  promotional  activities 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
for  26  years  recently. 

*  *  * 

Floyd  S.  Bordsen,  54,  man¬ 
agement  consultant  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times;  Feb.  4. 

*  «  * 

Robey  McCoy  Parks,  62, 
publications  counselor  and  one¬ 
time  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Examiner; 
Feb.  4. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Denley,  40,  report¬ 
er  and  columnist,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times,  and  former  southern  di¬ 
vision  director.  International 
News  Service;  Feb.  3. 

«  «  * 

Eugene  P.  Lyle,  88,  former 
newspaperman,  author  and 
screen  writer;  Feb.  5.  He  began 
his  career  with  the  Kansans  City 
(Mo.)  Times  in  1894,  and  later 
wrote  the  novel.  The  Missou¬ 
rian.  His  most  popular  screen 
play  was  the  Gaucho,  which 
starred  Douglas  Fairbanks  Sr. 
in  1928. 

%  4c 

J.  Ralph  Killgore,  58,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Rosebud 
(Tex.)  News  for  33  years,  Feb. 

5. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  WRITE? 


BARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  SPARETIME 

liiinutps,  writing  sliort  stories,  articles  on 
(^ildren,  homeniaking,  travel,  hoblnes.  local, 
club  and  churHi  activities.  Under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  profettional  nrriter-editort*  you  learn 
by  writing  at  home  through  the  fascinating 
N.I.A.  Copy  Desk  Methc^. 

FREE  “Wntine  Aptitude  Test"  tells  whether 
you  hare  qualities  to  bocome  a  successful 
writer.  Write  TODAY.  No  obligation.  Corr. 
confidential.  No  saletunan.  37th  Yr.  Lie.  I»' 
N.Y.  State.  Accredited  National  Home  Study 
Council. 

m  Writers  Institute  Division 
BlIIiW  Newipaper  Institute  of  America 

Suite  5462.B.  2  Park  Ave..  N.Y.  16. 


Donald  M.  Tobin,  74,  editor 
of  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Mes¬ 
senger  for  14  years;  former 
publisher  of  the  Swanton  (Vt.) 
Courier,  editor/manager  of  the 
Middlebury  (Vt.)  Register,  and 
secretary  of  civil  and  military 
affairs  for  three  Vermont 
governors;  Feb.  8. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Dunne,  37,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  Calumet;  Feb.  12.  He 
was  also  editor  of  the  Calumet 
Publishing  Company’s  five  semi¬ 
weeklies. 

*  *  * 

Walter  D.  Hickey,  50,  a 
sports  editor  for  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  for  23  years; 
Feb.  12. 

*  *  * 

James  P.  McGowan,  70,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times  (now  the  Delaware 
Valley  Times),  and  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record  and  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger;  Feb.  12. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Foley,  64,  feature 
editor  for  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American;  Feb.  11. 

*  4e  * 

George  W.  McCoy,  61,  former 
editor,  Asheville  (N,  C.)  Citizen 
and  Citizen-Times;  Feb.  11.  Mr. 
McCoy’s  writings  about  an  old 
friend,  Thomas  Wolfe,  gained 
national  recognition. 

*  *  4t 

Joseph  H.  Dressman,  53,  city 
editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer;  Feb.  8.  A  former  city 
manager  of  Covington,  Ky.; 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star;  and  city  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  he  was 
named  Enquirer  city  editor  in 
July,  1961.  Among  the  survivors 
is  a  brother,  Elmer,  Enquirer 
copy  editor. 

*  *  * 

Fred  N.  Smith,  73,  retired 
editor  of  ihe  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press,  serving  in  recent  years 
as  an  editorial  consultant  for 
the  afternoon  daily;  Feb.  8.  At 
one  time,  he  was  with  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Standard, 
Bridgeport  Telegram,  and  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Lesue  Balogh  Bain,  58, 
former  columnist  for  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  war  correspondent 
with  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  radio  commen- 
!  tator  and  author  of  several 
I  books;  Feb.  6.  He  was  the  only 
j  American  in  Budapest,  Hun¬ 
gary,  when  the  1956  Hungarian 
Revolt  broke  out,  and  filed  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  of  the  fighting. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  Boardman,  66, 
former  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  city  editor,  Jan.  31. 


A.  J.  McDonald  Dies 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Alexander  J.  McDonald,  60, 
a  former  general  manager  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News  here 
(1936-1956)  when  it  was  under 
Gannett  ownership,  died  Feb.  7 
after  a  long  illness.  He  wa.s  a 
past  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association. 

• 

James  H.  Eagle,  66,  copy 
desk  staff  member  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Evening  Chronicle 
for  the  past  17  years,  and  previ¬ 
ously  on  the  East  Stroiidsburg 
(Pa.)  Maming  Sun  and  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times;  Feb.  3. 

♦  ♦  * 

Walte®  j.  Lyon,  78,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Stin-Bulletin  for  41 
years;  Feb.  5.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  Binghamton 
Herald,  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times  and  Binghamton  Evening 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Helen  March  Levy,  former 

newspaperwoman  with  the  New 

York  Morning  Telegraph,  and 
a  press  agent  for  motion  picture 
companies  and  Broadway  pro¬ 
ducers;  Feb.  3.  Her  father,  the 
late  Elijan  T.  Shurter,  was  an 
editor  for  50  years  on  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Harrington,  66, 
former  advertising  director  for 
This  Week  magazine  and  an 
advertising  executive  on  the 
New  York  Times.  Feb.  5.  He 
retired  four  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Gertrude  Ramsdell  Wolf- 
ROM,  75,  widow  of  Ralph  T. 
Wolfrom,  founder  of  the  News- 
Chronicle  Company,  publishers 
of  the  semi-weekly.  Shippens- 
burg  (Pa.)  News-Chronicle; 
Jan.  30.  She  was  a  majority 
stockholder. 

*  *  « 

Herol  W.  Egan,  67,  a  former 
Associated  Press  newsman  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  for 
16  years;  Feb.  6.  He  retired  as 
Philadelphia  radio  news  editor 
in  1958. 

*  *  « 

Cmdr.  Cyril  G.  Moranp,  68, 
retired  Philadelphia  bureau 
manager  for  United  Press;  Feb. 
11. 

*  «  * 

William  H.  Stuart,  87,  for¬ 
mer  political  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Evening  American; 
Feb.  12. 

*  *  « 

J.  Freeman  Lincoln,  61,  a 
reporter  on  the  old  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Ledger;  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  Fortune  mag¬ 
azine  since  1945;  Feb.  10. 

*  *  * 

Herman  M.  Paris,  50,  former 
advertising  salesman  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers;  Feb.  11. 
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Trucks  Help  Pepsi  Drinkers  Think  Young' 

says  Herbert  L.  Barnet,  President,  Pepsi-Cola  Company 


“More  than  10,000  trucks  serve  Pepsi-Cola  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  bottlers  in  the  United  States.  These  ve¬ 
hicles  transport  Pepsi-Cola  to  over  1,000,000  retail 
outlets  that  sell  soft  drinks,  in  addition  to  delivering 
concentrate  and  syrup.  The  advances  our  company 
has  made  in  this  $2.8  billion  industry  during  the  past 
ten  years  are  due  in  great  part  to  the  dependability 


and  efficiency  of  the  American  trucking  industry.” 
Trucking  is  a  twenty-four  hour  a  day  industry,  vital 
to  our  economy.  Have  you  ever  realized  that  nearly 
everything  you  eat,  wear  or  use  takes  a  ride  on  a 
truck  at  one  time  or  other?  Tyrex  rayon  cord  pro¬ 
ducers  are  proud  of  their  part  in  keeping  America’s 
trucks  on  the  move. 


r  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc. 
/AfO.  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  TYREX  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 


PROMOTION 

Paper-Produced  Kit 
Big  Help  to  Carriers 

By  George  Wilt 


A  newspaper  can  j^et  just 
about  as  much  out  of  one  of  the 
Sunday  supplement  carrier  trip 
promotions  as  they  care  to  put 
into  it. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  out¬ 
standing  job  of  backstopping 
done  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
for  Parade’s  Sixth  annual  Young 
Columbus  Contest. 

Ron  Hurta,  who  handles  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  in  Dave 
Henes’  big  general  promotion 
shop,  pulled  out  all  the  stops  in 
assembling  a  package  that  made 
maximum  use  of  the  Parade- 
sponsored  trip  to  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  package  started  with  eye¬ 
catching  key  artwork  by  staffers 
Ron  Petrella  and  Bill  Bern.  A 
dramatic,  modem  line  drawing 
of  a  matador  with  flying  cape 
facing  off  with  an  angry  bull 
identifies  each  piece  in  the 
packet,  reproduced  in  black  and 
orange.  All  of  the  contest  pieces 
are  printed  on  attractive  tan 
antique  text  and  cover  stocks. 
Envelope  copy  reads:  “Be  a  big 
winner.  Here’s  your  complete 
contest  hit.”  Prizes  were  listed 
as  follows:  A  trip  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  a  trip  to  New  York, 
a  trip  to  Washington,  valuable 
merchandise  prizes. 

A  two-fold  brochure  explains 
the  contest  to  the  carriers, 
describes  the  point  system  used. 
(1  point  for  each  new  daily 
order,  1  point  for  each  new  Sun¬ 
day  order,  2  points  for  each  new 
daily  and  Sunday  subscription.) 
One  page  is  divided  between 
descriptions  of  the  New  York 
and  Washington  trips,  featuring 
photos  of  sightseeing  highlights 
and  descriptive  copy.  40  points 
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are  required  to  win  a  Washing¬ 
ton  trip. 

A  double  spread  is  devoted  to 
the  Spain-Portugal  trip,  showing 
pictures  of  the  TWA  jet,  a  bull¬ 
fight,  plus  highlights  of  the  trip. 
Top  scorer  in  an  11-point  pro¬ 
gram  gets  the  overseas  trip, 
based  on  a  drawing  of  the  top 
eleven  boys.  Tbe  other  ten  boys 
earn  the  New  York  trip.  Back 
page  of  this  folder  outlines  the 
complete  contest  rules. 

Another  enclosure,  an  order 
coupon  book  features  the  same 
art  and  color  scheme.  All  ten 
order  stubs  are  perforated  in 
three  sections.  The  main  center 
part  carries  a  few  lines  of  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  for  the  Free 
Press.  The  third  coordinated 
piece  furnishes  the  carrier  with 
a  complete  list  of  merchandise 
prizes,  with  catalogue  numbers 
and  number  of  points  required. 

A  fourth  insert  in  the  packet 
is  a  packaged  “sales  talk”  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  carrier  salesmen. 
It  tells  the  young  merchant  how 
to  introduce  himself,  how  to 
explain  the  contest,  and  other 
selling  points.  It  suggests  a 
pitch  for  the  product,  and  the 
service.  The  folder  also  tells  how 
to  sign  up  the  order. 

The  fifth  piece,  which  makes 
no  mention  of  the  trip  or  con¬ 
test,  tells  the  carrier  how  to  sell 
the  Free  Press  by  showing  it  to 
the  prospect.  Sections  of  the 
folder  describe  the  paper’s  two 
front  pages,  the  editorial  page, 
the  feature  page,  the  business 
pages,  women’s  section,  sports, 
comics  and  picture  page. 

The  final  insert  is  the  only 
piece  not  produced  in  the  Free 
Press  promotion  department — a 
prize  catalogue  showing  pictures 
of  all  the  merchandise  prizes 
available,  and  produced  by  Whit¬ 
lock  Sales. 

The  content  of  the  entire  kit 
makes  a  complete  selling  tool. 
Any  carrier  who’ll  follow  the 
step-by-step  instructions  will  do 
well  with  the  package.  So  will 
the  Free  Press,  we’re  sure. 

*  «  « 

SHOPPING  CENTERS— “A 
reappraisal  of  the  Shopping 
Center  Movement  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Cincinnati  Market — 
1961,”  has  been  published  by  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  a  62-page 
report.  Dr.  James  G.  Sheehan, 
consultant  and  professor  of 
marketing  at  the  University  of 


Cincinnati  prepared  the  study 
in  collaboration  with  the 
Enquirer’s  research  department. 
Hal  Neitzel  is  research  manager 
for  the  paper. 

«  «  * 

COLORING  CONTEST— A 
total  of  102,172  entries  was 
received  by  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Bulletin  Magazine 
during  its  six-week-long  Crayon 
Coloring  Contest  for  youngsters 
under  12.  Entrants  competed  for 
a  top  weekly  prize  of  $5,  with  a 
total  of  25  prizes  in  all. 

*  *  * 

TREASURE  HUNT  — “No 
other  promotion  stirs  up  so  much 
excitement  and  talk,”  reports 
Marshall  Gen  show,  promotion 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press.  “The 
whole  town’s  agog  with  treasure 
fever.” 

Treasure  hunt  sponsored  by 
the  papers  during  the  St.  Paul 
Winter  Carnival  lured  10,000  to 
the  area  where  the  loot — $2,500 
— was  found.  Hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  eagerly  awaited  clues  to 
the  treasure  site  published  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  To  supply 
demand  for  latest  editions,  and 
to  help  relieve  traffic  congestion 
around  the  paper’s  downtown 
office,  papers  were  rushed  to 
distribution  points  in  four  areas 
of  the  city. 

*  *  « 

BETTER  BUILDINGS— 25 
new  and  remodeled  buildings  in 
downtown  Rochester  have  been 
nominated  for  awards  in  the 
fourth  annual  Better  Rochester 
Building  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union.  The  contest  is  designed  to 
recognize  efforts  to  improve 
quality  and  appearance  of  down¬ 
town  commercial  structures. 

*  «  * 

BAY  DATA — A  new  Market 
Report  on  Metropolitan  San  Jose 
has  been  released  by  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News. 
The  presentation  shows  the 
importance  of  metropolitan  San 
Jose  to  the  nine-county  Bay 
Area,  reporting  a  Bay  area 
population  of  3.5-million,  $5- 
billion  in  retail  sales,  and  pre¬ 
dicting  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  will  he  spent  in  San  Jose 
during  1962.  The  attractive  red, 
blue  and  silver  booklet,  designed 
by  Vince  Callahan,  was  prepared 
by  the  paper’s  advertising  plans 
department. 

«  «  « 

MARKET  FACTS  —  New  re¬ 
search  finding?  about  the  mar¬ 
ket  served  by  the  Vallejo 
(Calif.)  Times-H  erald  and 
News-Chronicle  were  presented 
at  a  dinner  for  175  merchants. 
Studies  showed  a  self-contained 
market  served  by  self-contained 
media.  The  home  county  ac¬ 
counts  for  70  percent  of  the  din¬ 


ing  out  and  of  the  new  car  I 
purchases  as  well  as  for  slight-  I 
ly  greater  percentages  of  last  I 
furniture  and  last  major  up-  I 
pliancc  purchases. 

The  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  published 
by  Gibson  Publications  reach 
three  of  four  homes  daily  and 
Sunday,  three  of  five  homes 
exclusively  daily,  and  in  multi¬ 
newspaper  homes  in  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  preferred  for  all  types  of 
advertising,  the  reports  also 
showed. 

The  newspaper  operations 
provide  a  $1,200,000  annual  pay¬ 
roll,  largest  non  -  commercial 
total  in  Vallejo. 

m  *  m 

TESTIMONIAL— A  success 
story  folder  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  reports  that  an 
exclusive  national  campaign  of 
full-page,  800-line  and  400-line 
ads  increased  sales  for  Dupont 
Lucite  paint  by  53.1%  for  Janu- 
ary-September,  1961,  over  the 
same  period  of  1960. 

*  *  * 

85TH  YEAR — A  promotion 
page  using  spot  color  announces 
the  85th  Anniversary  of  the 
Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily 
Chronicle.  Features  of  the  in¬ 
paper  promotion  are  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  page  one  of  the  first 
issue,  January  4,  1877,  and  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  paper’s 
personnel. 

• 

Business  Sponsors 
Second  News  Group 

Washington 

Young  newspapermen  from  13 
countries  will  come  to  the  U.S. 
for  a  year  of  study,  work  and 
travel  beginning  next  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  newspapermen  from  the 
second  wave  of  a  project  begun 
last  September — sponsored  by 
six  American  business  firms — 
designed  to  increase  inter¬ 
national  understanding  by 
enabling  foreign  newsmen  to  see 
America. 

The  cooperating  companies 
are:  Reader’s  Digest,  American 
Motors,  International  Business 
Machines,  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter,  Pan-American  World  Air¬ 
ways  and  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey.  Grants  from  these  com¬ 
panies  provide  all  the  journal¬ 
ists’  expenses,  including  travel 
to  and  from  this  country,  tuition 
and  board  at  Macalester  College 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  small 
monthly  allowance. 

Countries  from  which  the 
journalists  will  be  chosen 
include:  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Mexico, 
the  Philippines  and  Tanganyika. 
The  climax  of  their  trip  will  be 
a  cross-country  station-wagon 
tour  of  the  country  during  the 
summer  of  1963. 
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E&P’s  SPRING 
COLOR  EDITION 
March  31.  1962 


If  you  have  a  color  promotion  story  to  tell,  here’s 
the  time  and  place  to  do  it.  Newspapers,  advertisers  and 
agencies  look  to  E&P  color  coverage  as  the  leading 
source  of  information  and  data  on  newspaper  color. 


Advertising  Rates:  Page,  $560;  half-page,  $320; 
quarter-page,  $190;  eighth-page,  $115;  sixteenth-page, 
$70;  or  your  regular  contract  rates  apply.  Color;  $148 


Deadline 


for  reservations:  P®*"  standard  color  per  page. 


MARCH  9th 

Copy  or  plate  deadline:  March  16 


Reserve  your  space  today.  And  why  not  plan 
to  use  color  in  your  promotion,  too! 


Y our  best  medium  for  the  promotion  of  newspaper  color  advertising 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


‘PLAY  BY  THEIR  RULES’ 


Publishers  Tell  Ways 
To  Beat  Shoppers 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  best  way  to  beat  a  shop¬ 
per  in  your  area  is  to  put  out 
one  yourself  and  to  play  “by 
their  rules.” 

This  was  the  consensus  of  a 
panel  at  the  Mid-Winter  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Connecticut  Editorial 
Association  here  Feb.  10. 

The  panel,  consisting  of  Con¬ 
necticut  weekly  publishers  now 
publishing  shoppers  in  addition 
to  their  regular  papers,  dis¬ 
cussed  competition  from  shop¬ 
pers  and  how  best  to  meet  it. 

One  publisher  explained  that 
he  started  a  monthly  .shopper 
as  a  purely  defensive  measure 
but  it  ended  up  bringing  profit 
to  the  paper.  He  explained  that 
a  list  was  drawn  up  containing 
names  of  all  persons  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  area  who  were  not  get¬ 
ting  his  weekly.  The  shopper 
was  mailed  to  them  giving  the 
paper’s  advertisers  “100  percent 
circulation”  of  the  area  during 
one  week  each  month  if  they 
took  a  combined  rate  in  the 
weekly  and  shopper 

Planned  Confusion 

His  shopper,  which  has  been 
in  existence  16  months,  always 
ran  between  12  and  16  pages, 
he  pointed  out.  But,  he  added, 
it  was  important  that  a  weekly, 
in  adding  a  shopper,  “didn’t 
take  ads  away  from  the  regular 
paper.”  This  was  insured,  the 
publisher  said,  by  insisting  that 
every  ad  appearing  in  the  shop¬ 
per  had  to  appear  in  the  reeru- 
lar  paper  and  vice  versa.  “This 
way  the  advertiser  doesn’t  know 
whether  the  regular  paper  or 
the  shopper  is  getting  him  re¬ 
sults,”  the  publisher  said.  “This 
is  the  kind  of  confusion  we 
want.” 

He  pointed  out  that  his  paper 
was  in  a  sizable  retail  com¬ 
munity  which  wouldn’t  go  for  a 
shopper  more  than  once  a  month. 
He  added:  “I  don’t  think  we’ll 
have  competition.  They’d  have 
a  hard  time  beating  our  com¬ 
bined  ad  rate.” 

He  said  the  shopper  made  the 
paper  some  $200  each  month. 

“We  always  have  to  sell  it 
hard,”  the  publisher  went  on, 
pointing  out  that  12-month  con¬ 
tracts  have  facilitated  selling 
ads  for  the  shopper.  A  rate  of 
$1.09  per  column  inch  was 
charged  for  advertising  in  the 
regular  paper.  For  another 


$1.00  per  column  inch,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  could  get  in  the  shop¬ 
per.  The  latter  went  down  to  80 
cents  per  column  inch  on  a  12- 
month  contract.  He  added  that 
the  shopper  carried  no  news. 

Another  panel  member  pointed 
out  that  the  above  publisher 
“didn’t  have  competition  to  be¬ 
gin  with  and  played  the  game 
under  his  own  rules,  which  was 
a  smart  choice.  But  it  by  no 
means  compares  to  the  problem 
if  the  rules  are  set  for  you.” 

For  Every  Niekle 

This  second  publisher,  speak¬ 
ing  on  competition  with  a  shop¬ 
per  already  established  in  his 
area,  claimed  his  publication  had 
to  work  overtime  and  “fight  and 
scrap  for  every  niekle  we  can 
get.” 

He  added  that  if  the  weekly 
was  a  weak  paper,  the  shopper 
would  beat  it  at  its  own  game. 
“If  you’re  in  that  situation.” 
the  publisher  went  on,  “you  have 
to  be  willing  to  pay  for  your 
hobby  of  putting  out  a  weekly. 
But  if  you  have  a  good  paper, 
you  need  advertisinnr — and  this 
is  like  a  school  lecture  —  the 
readers  don’t  know  you  need 
advertising.  They  as.sume  the 
newspaper  will  get  ads.  But 
they  readily  accept  that  all 
there  is  in  a  shopper  is  ads.” 

He  said  that  the  policy  with 
his  publications  is  that  if  the 
ad  appears  in  his  shopper,  which 
comes  out  every  week,  it  must 
appear  in  the  regular  paper,  but 
that  ads  could  appear  in  the 
regular  paper  and  not  in  the 
shopper. 

This  publisher  broke  down  the 
percentages  of  advertising  which 
appeared  in  his  o>^ti  publica¬ 
tions,  in  a  rival  town  weekly 
and  in  a  rival  shopper  each 
week.  Banks  gave  65 of  their 
business  to  his  publications, 
30%  to  the  shopper,  and  5% 
to  the  other  weekly;  real  estate 
firms  crave  the  rival  shopper 
75  to  80%  and  the  balance  to 
his  publications;  food  chains 
gave  all  their  advertising  to  his 
publications  while  the  rival 
shopper  srot  most  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  food  merchants. 

He  pointed  out  that  full  page 
rates  posed  a  most  serious 
threat.  If  an  advertiser  had  a 
$40  budget,  the  publisher  went 
on,  and  it  meant  taking  a  full 
page  in  the  rival  tabloid  shop¬ 


per  or  a  half-page  in  his  regu¬ 
lar-size  weekly,  the  advertiser 
would  rather  have  the  full  page 
in  the  shopper.  “So  I  lose  a 
total  of  $40.  Some  of  my  best 
advertisers  can  be  sold  on  45 
weeks  of  a  full-page  tab.  They 
want  a  full  page.  If  they  can’t 
get  it  from  me,  they’ll  get  it 
from  the  other  fellow.  So  we 
give  them  the  tab  shopper  page.” 

He  said  that  he  puts  out  a 
tabloid  shopper  each  week  be¬ 
cause  he’s  fighting  the  rival 
shopper  “eye-to-eye,  blow-for- 
blow.  We  giv’e  an  equal  value. 
And  this  is  the  only  way  to  sur¬ 
vive.  ‘Shopper’  is  not  a  dirty 
word.  If  you  aren’t  prepared  for 
this  type  of  competition,  prepare 
to  die.” 

Plan  for  Shopper 

A  third  panel  member  wanted 
those  present  to  plan  on  getting 
out  a  shopper.  “We  planned 
one,  figuring  that  if  a  shopper 
showed  up  —  wham  —  we’d  he 
out.  We  came  out  the  same  day 
he  did.  Then  we  found  we  could 
no  longer  make  the  rules.  We 
ended  up  trading  blows.  Today, 
we’re  producing  2,000  more  cir¬ 
culation  at  a  lower  rate,  and 
making  a  little  bit  of  money.” 

He  also  warned  the  publishers 
not  to  stick  by  a  larger  page 
in  putting  out  a  shopper.  “The 
shopper  will  lick  you  with  a  $40 
tab  page.  A  $40  tab  page  can 
always  lick  an  $80  regular 
page.” 

This  publisher  added  that  he 
was  “bloody”  from  getting  out 
a  shopper,  but  it  was  something 
from  which  no  weekly  should 
flinch.  “If  you  do  have  shopper, 
stop  at  nothing,”  the  publisher 
went  on,  pointing  out  that  his 
shoppers  have  gone  up  to  60 
and  72  pages  on  occasion. 

“Whatever  they  put  out,  we’ll 
duplicate  it,”  he  said.  “The  best 
way  to  lick  the  shopper  pro¬ 
ducers  is  to  produce  a  better 
job  than  they  are  doing.  A  bet¬ 
ter  job  at  a  lower  price,  with 
color,  and  better  quality.” 

One  publisher  explained  from 
the  floor  how  he  beat  a  shopper 
which  started  in  his  area.  He 
said  that  he  went  to  every  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  owed  him  money 
and  who  was  advertising  in  the 
rival  shopper.  “I  demanded  they 
pay  me  my  money  and  it  killed 
the  shopper.” 


Earnings  Are  Higher 

Montreal 
Southam  Company,  Limited, 
reported  in  its  preliminary  earn¬ 
ings  statement  for  the  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  1961  higher  net 
earnings  at  $4,508,396  equal  to 
$1.50  a  share,  compared  with 
$4,319,898  or  $1.44  a  share  the 
year  before. 


Mrs.  Farrington’s 
Case  Is  Dismissed 

Honolulu 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Farring¬ 
ton’s  attempt  to  block  the  sale 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-BuW  tin 
and  affiliated  enterprises  for¬ 
mally  ended  Feb.  21,  with  Mrs. 
Farrington  agreeing  to  pay 
$15,000  legal  fees  incurred  by 
the  Wallace  Rider  Farrington 
Estate  and  its  beneficiaries  in 
fighting  her  suit. 

Circuit  Judge  Ronald  B. 
Jamieson  dismissed  the  suit 
after  finding  the  estate’s  trus¬ 
tees  acted  prudently  in  selling 
its  107,940  shares  of  Star- 
Bulletin  stock  to  a  group  of 
Honolulu  businessmen  for  $53 
a  share.  The  estate’s  stock  was 
51.4  percent  of  the  210,000 
shares  outstanding. 

Mrs.  Farrington,  formerly 
president  of  the  Star-Bulletin, 
opposed  the  sale  on  the  ground 
it  was  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  estate. 

The  trustees  are  Riley  H. 
Allen,  former  editor  of  the 
paper;  Paul  L.  Mcllree.  former 
vicepresident  of  the  paper,  and 
retired  Gen.  Edmund  H.  Leavey. 

Buying  the  paper  and  its 
radio,  television,  commercial 
printing  and  lithographing 
properties  were  Alexander  S. 
Atherton,  the  late  J.  Ballard 
Atherton.  John  T.  Waterhouse. 
William  H.  Hill,  Chinn  Ho  and 
William  H.  Heen  in  a  transac¬ 
tion  arranged  by  Vincent  J. 
Manno,  New  York  media  broker. 

J.  Ballard  Atherton,  who  also 
was  president  of  the  Hawaiian 
Telephone  Co.,  died  recently. 

• 

23  Colleges  Plan 
Teacher  Workshops 

Twenty-three  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  will  cooperate  this  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  Newspaper  Fund 
Inc.,  in  conducting  workshops 
and  seminars  for  high  school 
journalism  teachers  and  publica¬ 
tions  advisers. 

The  Fund,  supported  by 
grants  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  will  provide  for  12 
seminars  and  11  workshops,  five 
more  than  1961,  Paul  S.  Swens- 
son,  executive  director,  said. 

The  seminars  are  of  three  to 
four  weeks’  duration  and  are 
approved  for  graduate  credit  by 
cooperating  institutions. 

In  addition  to  study  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  workshops  and  semi¬ 
nars,  the  Newspaper  Fund 
makes  individual  grants  for 
graduate  study  at  college  and 
university  summer  sessions. 

During  the  past  three  years, 
more  than  1,000  teachers  have 
participated. 
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No  wonder  it's  called  the  COLORMATIC!*  To  change  color,  the  ink  is  flushed  clean  by  merely  attaching  interchangeable  con¬ 
tainer  filled  with  solvent.  Normal  ink  circulating  system  flushes  out  line,  returns  dirty  solvent  to  portable  container.  No  messy 
time-consuming  hand  clean-up.  Other  unique  advantages  of  Hoe’s  patented  ink  pump  feed  system  are:  (1)  Conversion  from 
black  to  color  in  seconds  (2)  Continuous  ink  circulation  for  uniform  coverage  without  color  variation  (3)  Elimination  of 
portable  ink  pumps  or  fountains  (4)  Individual  column  touch  control  to  regulate  inking.  An  advanced  ink  distribution  system 
is  one  of  many  features  which  make  the  Colormatic  an  outstanding  example  of  the  planned 
simplicity  practiced  by  Hoe  in  the  design  of  fine  printing  presses.  This  is  one  way  Hoe  builds  a 
bit  of  tomorrow  into  today's  equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N,  Y, 


Production  Course 
With  English  Major 

Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Two  courses  leading  to  de¬ 
grees  will  be  added  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  School  of  Graphic 
Arts,  Chowan  College,  for  the 
1962-63  term,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  McSweeney,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school. 

One  course  is  a  major  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  with  sub¬ 
jects  in  graphic  arts  principles 
as  a  backdrop.  The  other  degree- 
course  is  in  liberal  arts,  with 
English  major,  and  graphic  arts 
as  it  is  related  to  newspaper 
production  as  a  minor. 

Additional  Cour!<e!« 

Additional  terminal  courses 
have  also  been  added.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  two-year  graphic  arts, 
and  the  one-year  Teletypesetter 
courses  offered  during  the  past 
11  years,  one-year  courses  will 
be  given  in  either  Linotype- 
Intertype  operation,  Linotype- 
Intertype  machine  mechanics, 
general  typography,  or  offset 
lithography. 

All  students  taking  terminal 
courses  are  required  to  pass  a 
minimum  of  18  credit  hours  of 
liberal  arts  subjects  for  gradua¬ 
tion. 


Japanese  Study 
Waukegan  Paper 

Waukegan,  111. 

Eleven  Japanese  newspaper 
executives  recently  visited  the 
Waukegan  News-Sun  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  views  on  management 
problems  with  News-Sun  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  Japanese  are  members  nf 
the  Japan  New’spaper  Industry' 
Study  Team  who  are  on  a  tour 
of  the  United  States.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  group  is  a  study 
and  observ'ation  of  personnel 
policies  and  practices  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

The  Waukegan  News-Sun  wa.s 
the  only  non-metropolitan  daily 
chosen  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  American  New.s- 
paper  Publishers  Association 
for  the  tour. 

Uixm  arriv'al,  the  Japanese 
were  welcomed  by  News-Sun 
publisher,  F.  Ward  Just.  This 
was  followed  by  a  briefing  on 
the  Waukegan  market  and  the 
competitive  situation  by  Richard 
Kennedy,  News-Sun  business 
manager. 


THEY  LEARN  BY  DOING — These  students  in  the  School  of  Graphic 
Arts,  Chowan  College,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C.,  are  "talcing  down"  a  Lino¬ 
type  machine  for  cleaning  and  replacement  of  work  parts.  Calvin 
Reynolds  is  about  to  disassemble  the  distributor;  Elizabeth  Daughtridge 
is  checking  a  problem  in  a  "Linotype  Machine  Principles"  book  with 
William  Pearman.  Removing  casting  mechanism  parts  is  Worth  Askew  Jr. 


NEW  HOME  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  recently  dedicated, 
is  at  3300  North  Lincoln  Boulevard,  Oklahoma  City.  Previously  the 
75-year-old  association  occupied  12  rooms  in  the  Oklahoma  Biltmore 
Hotel.  The  new  building  cost  $273,000. 


Heads  Labor  Unit 

Coronado,  Calif. 

Charles  H.  Stout,  publisher  of 
the  Nevada  State  Journal  and 
Reno  Gazette,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Bureau  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at 
a  meeting  here  last  week.  He 
succeeds  Elwood  Williams,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Independent,  Star-News. 
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The  Penodic  Table  lists  all  the  known  elements  of  the  world  we  live  in  .  • .  more  than  half  of  them  used  by  Union  Carbide 

This  is  the  world  of  Union  Carbide 

.  .  .  bringing  you  a  steady  stream  of  better  products  from  the  basic  elements  of  nature 


You’re  probably  one  of  the  millions  who  have  used  such  Union 
Carbide  products  as  Prestone  anti-freeze,  Eveready  flashlights  and  bat¬ 
teries,  or  Pyrofax  bottled  gas.  But  the  major  part  of  Union  Carbide’s  output 
is  in  basic  materials,  employed  by  more  than  50,000  industrial  customers  to 
fill  your  life  with  useful  things. 

The  70,000  people  of  Union  Carbide  operate  more  than  400 
plants,  mines,  mills,  laboratories,  warehouses,  and  offices  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico.  With  these  vast  resources  and  skills,  and  the  help 
of  35,000  suppliers,  they  create  a  variety  of  products  in  the  fields  of  motels, 
carbons,  gases,  plastics,  and  chemicals. 

It  is  men  and  women  working  together  to  provide  new  and 
better  materials  that  gives  full  meaning  to  Union  Carbide.  And  the  people 
of  Union  Carbide,  backed  by  128,000  stockholders,  will  go  on  bringing  you 
the  necessities  and  conveniences  that  will  help  keep  om:  standard  of  living 

the  highest  in  the  world.  Periodic  chart  OWelch— Chicago 

The  term*  “Eveready"  “Preetone"  “Pyrofax,"  and  “Union  Carbide”  are  trade  marke  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 


Learn  more  about  the  products  of 
Union  Carbide  and  its  work  in 
atomic  energy.  Visit  the  science 
exhibit  at  270  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  or  write  for  booklet  F-2, 
“The  Exciting  Universe  of  Union 
Carbide.”  Union  Carbide  Corpora¬ 
tion,  270  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  Union 
Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


...a  hand 
In  things  to  come 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Italy’s  Lensmen 
Called  Rough  Breed 

By  Bob  Warner 

We  asked  Dan  Gilmore,  to  stimulate  some  action.  The 
United  Press  International’s  photographer  keeps  asking  for 
manager  for  Italy,  if  descrip-  more  pictures,  constantly  needles 
tions  of  Italian  news  photogra-  the  celebrity  and  interrupts  his 
phers  as  being  a  brutish  bunch  luncheon.  When  the  celebrity 


Cold  Type  Papers 
In  Africa,  Asia 


who  travel  in  packs  and  some¬ 
times  provoke  fights  so  they 


finally  makes  a  dive  for  the 
photographer  or  lifts  the  plate 


can  photograph  their  victims  at  of  spaghetti  to  heave  it,  the 


their  worst  are  accurate. 

“It’s  accurate,  mostly  as  re¬ 


pack  dashes  in  to  make  pictures. 
Dan  emphasized  that  this 


gards  freelancers,”  he  answered,  kind  of  picture-taking  is  prac- 
“Regular  Italian  photographers  ticed  by  the  freelancers  who 
(staffers  on  newspapers  and  confine  their  news  woric  almost 
magazines)  are  much  more  ag-  exclusively  to  the  activities  of 
gressive  than  their  American  movie  stars,  royalty,  the  inter¬ 
counterparts,  often  to  the  point  national  set  and  celebrities  who 
of  being  obnoxious.  The  regu-  frequent  the  Rome  nightclubs, 
lar  is  much  less  likely  to  take  „  , 


Newspapers  in  East  Africa 
and  Pakistan  have  adopted  cold- 
type  techniques,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  International 
Press  Institute. 

Photosetting  and  offset  print¬ 
ing  are  used  to  produce  Swahili 
weeklies  and  dailies  in  both 
Nairobi  and  Dar  es  Salaam,  an 
English  daily  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  in  Nairobi  and  a  Luganda 
daily  in  Kampala.  These  new.s- 
papers  are  in  the  group  owned 
by  the  Aga  Khan. 

John  P.  Harris,  publisher  of 
Dan  Gilmore  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  Ncwk- 

Herald,  found  on  a  recent  visit 
tographers  which  hurt  general  to  Pakistan  that  a  few  papers 
coverage  because  photographers  have  made  an  impressive  tech- 
were  severely  limited  where  they  njcal  advance.  One  paper,  pul>- 


could  go. 


lished  in  Urdu,  a  difficult  lan- 


no  for  an  answer  and  will  keep  Hollywfjod 

pestering  until  he  gets  his  shots.  know  of  no  fulltime  pho- 

“But  then  you  have  the  free-  tographer  who  prowls  the  night- 
lance  breed  who  is  10  percent  clubs  as  a  fulltime  society  re- 
more  of  the  same  and  you  just  porter,”  he  said.  “The  trouble, 
can’t  live  with  the  guy.  He  is  however,  is  that  Rome  today  is 


“The  Vatican  maintains  g^age  for  the  printed  page,  is 
stringent  regulations  against  using  photocomposition  and  an 
photographers  because  they  offset  press  which  has  color  fa- 
don’t  want  a  shanibles  made  of  cilities.  Another  in  Kerala  has 
religious  ceremonies,  and,  be-  introduced  semi-automatic  hot 
lieve  me,  these  freelancers  nietal  composition  and  is  print- 


extraordinary  by  his  very  brash¬ 
ness.  He  will  do  anything  to  get 


like  Hollywood  or  New  York  in 
the  old  days.  Rome  is  the  center 


a  picture  and  in  the  process  he  of  big  names  and  personalities 
antagonizes  both  his  subjects  j^jjd  because  there  are  so  many 
and  professionals.”  of  them,  you  have  an  awful  lot 

Travel  In  Packs  people  seeking  publicity. 

“Then,  there  is  a  prolific 
These  freelancers  travel  in  picture  magazine  market  in 
packs,”  Dan  related.  “Often  Italy — at  least  a  half  a  dozen 
they  deliberately  set  out  to  an-  national,  big,  splashy  photo 


packs,”  Dan  related.  “Often 
they  deliberately  set  out  to  an- 


lieve  me,  tnese  ireeiancers  nietal  composition  and  is  print- 
would  make  a  shambles  of  jng  on  a  late  model  tubular 
them.”  press  with  electronic  controls. 

Despite  their  objectionable 
methods,  however,  there  is  a  * 

great  demand  for  the  pictures  Serveil 

the  freelancers  turn  out.  souvenir  serveu 

“These  fellows  have  turned  With  Demi-Tasse 
out  some  extraordinary  pictures  Odessa  Tex 

which  have  been  used  by  re-  American  sur- 

spectable  newspapers,  maga-  prised  500  persons  at  the  annual 
zines  and  news  agencies,  Dan  chamber  of  commerce  dinner 


With  Demi-Tasse 

Odessa,  Tex. 
The  Odessa  American  sur- 


said.  “However,  the  publica¬ 
tions  do  try  to  make  clear  in 


(Jan.  27)  with  an  eight-page 
souvenir  edition  which  was 


tagonize  someone^  and  then  shoot  magazines,  thick  issues  cram- 
pictures  of  the  infuriated  sub-  nied  with  pictures.  That’s  the 


their  captions  whether  the  sub- 

be>"S  «hown  was  antagon-  chamber  officials  were 

iz^  by  ^e  photographer  In  hotographed  seating  their 
other  words,  if  a  picture  shows 


ject.  They  aren’t  satisfied  with  major  market  for  these  free-  actor  X  trying  to  smash  a  pho-  An 

cov©r3,g6  of  colcbntios  pross  THpsp  arp  wpplclv  macra-  io  bo^innin^  oi  tno  D&nc|uov»  An 


coverage  of  celebrities  at  press  lancers.  These  are  weekly  maga- 
conferences  but  constantly  fol-  zines  distributed  throughout  the 
low  them  around.  Life  can  be-  country  ” 

come  miserable  for  someone  in  ^he  freelancers  make  only  a 
the  limelight.  Movie  stars  can- 

not  even  have  a  sandwich  with-  ^  ^kat 

out  being  bothered.  celebrity  hunting  has  become  a 

Dan  offered  a  hypothetical  cut-throat  business.  “There  is 


example  A  celebrity  might  be  insatiable  market  for  pictures 
eating  at  a  restaurant  when  a  showing  beautiful  screen  stars, 
photographer  walks  up  ^d  asks  handsome  actors  and  other  ce- 


for  just  one  picture.  The  ce¬ 
lebrity  says  all  right,  just  one. 
The  photographer  takes  his 
picture  then  asks  for  another. 
Let’s  suppose  this  is  a  par- 


lebrities,  in  practically  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  Dan  said. 

'The  freelancers  are  so  rough 
and  insensitive  in  their  methods. 


tographer’s  camera  as  he  is 
seen  emerging  from  X  night- 

1“^’  I?"*.  Since  the  section  was  double- 

clear  that  the  photographer  is  American  printed 

not  there  just  by  accident  and  four-column 

that  the  actor  has  been  pro-  ■  ^  j  j  u  _ 

1  j  •  i  4.U-  •*.  f  picture  and  engraved  them 

voked  into  this  situation.  •  li  i  w  i  •  u 

,  ,,  .  simultaneously  on  a  Klischo- 

There  s  really  no  answer  to  ,  ,  t:,  •  u-,,  o 

u  1  CTaph  and  a  Fairchild  Scana- 

this  problem  because  people  **  ^ 

want  these  pictures.  This  kind  ^^hT* ,  .  .j  emrravines 

of  photographer  will  exist  so  i.  i.  ^  co 

i^„„  o=  „oioK,.;.  were  sent  to  the  press  room  52 


ticularly  cooperative  celebrity  „  u  f or  years.  He  was  in  New  Yo 

who  consents  to  a  second  shot.  difficult  for  any  pho-  ij^jef  sojourn 

The  photographer  immediately  tographer  to  work.  Because  they  ; 

asks  for  another,  perhaps  sug-  *^f^se  to  obey  the  simplest  w-v  •  |  g.  I 
gesting  this  time  that  the  ce-  ground  rules  wWch  help  to  main-  Double  Supplement 


of  photographer  will  exist  so  4.  4.  ^  co 

,  u  4.U  1  u  •  were  sent  to  the  press  room  52 

long  as  you  have  these  celebri-  .  .  ..  •  4.  _ 

ties  in  Rome  and  masses  of  TiT"  .  ^in  T 

people  who  want  to  see  them.” 

Dan  has  been  covering  the  was  consumed  m  the  drive  back 
Italian  scene  for  the  past  seven  newspaper  office, 

years.  He  was  in  New  York  for  • 

a  brief  sojourn. 


lebrity  hold 


tain  good  relations  with  celebri- 


spaghetti  high  in  the  air  and  ties,  the  freelancers  make  it 
let  it  dribble  down  into  his  tough  for  every  photographer. 


Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 


Press  for  Color 

Meridian,  Miss. 
A  64-page  press  with  facilities 


mouth.  By  this  time,  the  ce¬ 
lebrity  is  beginning  to  balk. 
Perhaps  he  is  even  getting 
angry.  This  is  what  the  pho¬ 
tographer  wants.  His  pack  bud¬ 
dies  are  standing  by,  out  of 


Rigid  Rules 

Dan  offered  two  examples: 
“During  a  visit  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Princess  Margaret  the 
British  Embassy  in  Rome  had 


sight,  waiting  for  the  front  man  drastic  regulations  against  pho- 


Managing  Editor  Edgar  F.  for  multiple  color  is  being  ac- 
Seney  Jr,  is  making  the  Pom-  quired  by  the  Meridian  Star  in 
pano  Beach  Town  News’  Sun-  a  long-range  expansion  program, 
shine  magazine  a  double-header  An  investment  of  $200,000  will 
feature.  It  is  now  run  Wednes-  be  made  this  year  in  equipment, 
day  and  Saturday  to  accommo-  said  Mrs.  James  H.  Skewes, 
date  an  increase  in  advertising,  president.  A  new  section  is  to 
mostly  real  estate  and  enter-  be  built  on  the  present  building 
tainment.  to  house  the  press. 
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SHOWCASE 
FOR  REVENUE 


If  you’re  running  R.O.P.  c»lor,  your  whole  front  page  can  be  adver¬ 
tising  to  advertisers! 

How  better  to  put  across  the  availability  and  quality  of  your  R.O.P. 
color  advertising  than  to  run  a  well-reproduced  spot  news  color  photo¬ 
graph  on  that  front  page? 

You  can.  Three-fourths  of  the  newspapers  in  the  country  that  make 
their  own  color  plates  employ  the  Kodak  negative-positive  color  system 
to  keep  things  practical  and  beat  deadlines. 

Here’s  how  this  Kodak  system  works: 

Shoot  the  picture  on  Kodak  Ektacolor  or  Kodacolor  film.  You  end 
up  with  a  color  negative. 

Make  three  separation  prints  from  your  negative  on  Kodak  Resisto 
Rapid  Pan  paper.  Any  needed  color  corrections,  dodging,  buming-in 
are  done  here  and  now — in  your  darkroom — where  costs  are  lowest. 

Deliver  the  separation  positives  to  the  engraver.  Time  elapsed  since 
the  shutter  clicked:  about  3  hours! 

There  is  a  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  in  your  area  who 
is  ready  to  demonstrate  that  the  Kodak  negative-positive  system  for 
R.O.P.  color  is  easily  workable  in  your  own  darkroom.  Invite  him  in. 


TRAOIMAIIK 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 
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Copyboys 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


department  tried  to  discourage 
me  from  applying,  but  I  ex¬ 
plained  I  could  live  on  money  I 
had  saved  in  the  Army.  I  got 
the  job.” 

Sums  up  a  copyboy  today: 
“The  pay  is  bad  but  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  great.” 

20  Year-Round  Spots 

In  all,  five  persons  a  year 
apply  for  each  of  the  20  year- 
round  copyboy  positions  in  the 
Times  newsroom.  Another  50 
apply  for  the  eight  summer 
copyboy  jobs.  Among  the  ap¬ 
plicants  are  an  occasional 
middle-aged  New  York  lawyer, 
California  high  school  boys,  and 
for  reasons  no  one  can  explain, 
adolescent  Brooklyn  girls.  (The 
Times  doesn’t  hire  copygirls, 
but  sometimes  does  promote  a 
secretary  to  the  reporting  staff.) 

The  applicant  who  most  often 
survives  ^e  preliminary  screen¬ 
ing,  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bur- 
ritt  and  an  occasional  tense  wait 
in  Mr.  Burritt’s  copyboy  “stock¬ 
pile,”  is  likely  to  be  a  20  to  25- 
year-old  college  graduate  with 
good  references  and  evidence  of 
a  strong  interest  in  journalism. 
Quite  possibly  he  also  will  be  a 
veteran,  married,  and  working 
toward  a  graduate  degree.  If 
he  is  married  his  wife  will 
probably  be  working  until  he  is 
promote,  or  moves  to  a  better¬ 
paying  job. 

Once  he  starts  work  his  first 
question  generally  is:  “How 
long  will  I  be  doing  this?”  says 
Angelo  Gheraldi,  day  supervisor 
of  the  newsroom  copyboys  and 
clerks.  Copyboy  supervisors  are 
a  universally  pessimistic  bunch, 
and  Mr.  Gheraldi  will  look  him 
in  the  eye  and  say  “Anywhere 
from  six  months  to  five  years.” 
Privately  Mr.  Gheraldi  will  ad¬ 
mit  the  average  time  is  between 
six  months  and  a  year. 

To  the  newest  copyboy  falls 
the  honor  of  filling  copydesk 
paste  pots.  If  this  sounds  like 
fun,  the  Times  uses  1,800 
pounds  of  library  paste  a  year, 
or  about  3,000  jars-full. 

35  Hours  a  Week 

One  job  copyboys  get  that 
most  of  them  like  is  rushing 
each  page  of  play  reviews  from 
the  drama  department  to  the 
newsroom.  It  makes  them  the 
first  person  in  the  world  to  read 
what  the  Times  critic  thinks  of 
the  play. 

Copyboys  also  run  copy,  dis¬ 
tribute  proofs,  deliver  editors’ 
mail,  keep  copydesks  supplied 
with  paper,  paste  and  spikes, 
run  errands  and  get  clippings 
from  the  library.  Like  most 


Times  employes,  copyboys  work 
only  35  hours  a  week,  but  this 
includes  a  lot  of  night  work. 

“It  is  rough,  hard  work,”  ad¬ 
mits  Mr.  Burritt,  “and  not 
necessarily  training.”  “It  is  a 
purgatory  for  would-be  re¬ 
porters,”  says  Gay  Talese,  a 
reporter  and  feature  writer 
wbo  started  as  a  copyboy  in 
1953.  “It  bums  the  innocence 
and  greenness  out  of  you.” 

“After  I  started  at  the 
Times,”  says  a  current  copyboy, 
“I  began  hearing  ‘Copy’  (the 
cry  for  a  copyboy)  in  the  sub¬ 
way.”  Another  reports  he  has 
had  dreams  in  which  he  filled 
paste  pots. 

Place  to  Learn 

“Not  necessarily  training,” 
Mr.  Burritt  will  continue,  “but 
the  boy  who  keeps  his  eyes  and 
ears  open  while  he  is  a  copyboy 
and  clerk  can  learn  much  about 
newspaper  work.” 

Says  one  copyboy  of  his  own 
experience,  ‘“rhe  first  month 
was  a  rat-race,  but  then  I  began 
to  see  why  things  were  done. 
I  asked  questions,  sat  in  at  a 
desk  after  work  sometimes, 
started  submitting  my  own 
stories,  and  if  I  saw  a  head¬ 
line  in  the  paper  I  didn’t  like 
I  would  try  to  write  a  better 
one.  Almost  without  my  know¬ 
ing  it  I  began  to  sense  the 
rhythm  of  the  newspaper.” 

Not  all  copyboys  overwork 
themselves  though.  Sammy  Solo- 
vitz,  a  professional  copyboy- 
watcher  at  the  Times,  says  a 
favorite  ploy  is  cleanliness. 
“We’ve  had  guys  here  who  had 
to  wash  their  hands  every  time 
they  touched  a  proof.  They  don’t 
fool  me,”  says  Sammy,  looking 
around  menacingly.  Three  copy¬ 
boys  jump.  Sammy  has  a  look 
that  would  start  a  clock. 

An  achievement  by  this  same 
Sammy  in  1959  nourishes  copy¬ 
boys  during  their  darkest  hours. 
Sammy  was  the  ranking  copy¬ 
boy  Oct.  25  that  year  —  the 
night  Kaiser  Steel  Corporation 
announced  its  intention  of  sign¬ 
ing  a  contract  with  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  dur¬ 
ing  the  nationwide  steel  strike. 
Sammy’s  “herculean  efforts” 
helped  the  Times  score  a  beat 
on  the  story,  and  he  was 
awarded  the  Times  equivalent 
of  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  —  a  publisher’s  award 
of  $50. 

Newsroom  Legend 

Another  subject  whose  men¬ 
tion  will  revive  a  sagging  copy¬ 
boy  is  Tommy  Bracken,  a  copy¬ 
boy  alone  in  the  newsroom  Fri¬ 
day,  Sept.  13,  1901.  On  that 
morning  President  McKinley, 
wounded  by  an  assassin’s  bullet 
but  supposedly  resting  well  in 
a  Buffalo  hospital,  took  a  turn 


for  the  worse.  Tommy  compiled 
the  story  from  Associated  Press 
dispatches  and  wrote  the  head¬ 
lines  for  three  extra  editions 
of  the  Times.  He  earned  a  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  managing 
editor  and  a  $20  gold  piece. 

Many  copyboys,  however, 
move  to  greener  fields.  Some  tire 
of  the  pace.  “Some  boys  get  dis¬ 
courage,”  says  Steve  Moran, 
their  supervisor  at  night,  “when 
they’ve  been  here  two  months 
and  aren’t  editor  yet.”  Others 
go  into  the  service.  Others  sim¬ 
ply  get  hungry.  Many  get  ex¬ 
cellent  jobs. 

In  recent  years  Times  copy¬ 
boys  have  gotten  reporting  jobs 
with  newspapers  across  the 
country,  wire  services,  the  U.  S. 
Information  Agency  and  Radio 
Free  Europe.  Several  moved 
from  West  43d  Street  to  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue.  In  a  few  months  in 
1952  eight  boys  jumped  to  re¬ 
porting  jobs  on  the  Denver 
Post,  the  Proindence  Journal 
and  Bulletin,  Newsday  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

For  the  boy  with  a  Times 
gleam  in  his  eye,  however,  the 
first  promotion  generally  is  to 
news  clerk.  Then  to  news  as¬ 
sistant.  In  these  jobs  he  will 
have  more  responsibility,  do 
more  clerical  work  and  less  run- 
ing.  As  a  news  assistant  he  will 
earn  $100.70  a  week,  $125.15 
after  three  years.  Most  of  the 
30  Times  newsroom  news  clerks 
and  assistants  work  at  the  city, 
foreign,  national,  society-obitu¬ 
ary,  sports  and  picture  desks. 
From  there  they  can  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  reporting  or  copy¬ 
reading  -staff. 

Requisites  for  Staff  Job 

What  does  a  boy  need  to  make 
the  staff?  Mr.  Burritt  says  three 
things: 

1.  Talent. 

2.  Application  —  The  kind 
Mark  Twain  recommended  for 
writers,  and  defined  as  “The 
application  of  the  seat  of  the 
pants  to  the  seat  of  a  chair.” 

3.  A  little  bit  of  luck  —  The 
kind  one  copyboy,  now  a  make¬ 
up  man,  had.  Says  he,  “They 
came  downstairs  and  said  they 
needed  a  boy  for  the  publisher’s 
office.  They  picked  me.  I  was 
the  only  one  wearing  a  jacket.” 

While  a  young  man  is  a  copy¬ 
boy  and  clerk  he  is  watched  to 
see  how  well  he  works  under 
pressure  or  alone,  how  depend¬ 
able  he  is,  and  how  much  initia¬ 
tive  he  has. 

If  vacancies  occur,  and  his 
stars  and  record  are  right,  a 
copyboy  makes  the  editorial  staff 
in  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Burritt  takes  a  personal 
interest  in  copyboys  and  their 
fates.  One  reason  is  that  as  a 
youngster  in  the  1920’s  he  was 
a  clerk  himself,  but  wasn’t 


College  Degree 
For  Copyboys 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Detroit 
have  signed  a  new  two-year  con¬ 
tract  which  provides  weekly 
wage  increases  averaging  $4  the 
first  year  and  $3  the  second 
year. 

A  change  was  made  in  the 
clause  concerning  staff  tryouts 
for  copyboys.  Under  the  old  pro¬ 
visions,  copyboys  were  given  a 
six-month  tryout  after  they  had 
three  years  on  the  job  as  a  copy¬ 
boy  and  had  at  least  a  high 
school  education.  The  new  clause 
requires  a  college  degree  and 
two  years  copyboy  experience. 


offered  a  job  as  a  reporter  un¬ 
til  he  had  left  the  Times  to 
work  for  the  Bronx  Home  News. 
Now,  he  is  Managing  Editor 
Turner  Catledge’s  assistant  for 
personnel. 

In  the  .Sunday  Department 

The  copyboy-clerk  program 
of  the  Sunday  department  is 
patterned  after  Mr.  Burritt’s 
in  some  ways,  but  a  young 
man’s  chances  of  qualifying  for 
a  staff  editorial  position  are 
slim. 

Explains  Mrs.  Anne  Ander¬ 
son,  personnel  chief  for  the  de¬ 
partment:  “Editorial  staff  open¬ 
ings  are  rare.  When  there  is 
one  the  editors  look  for  the 
best  man  available  in  the  field 
of  journalism.  It  is  hard  for  one 
of  our  copyboys  to  compete  for 
it  on  the  experience  he  receives 
here.” 

But  copyboys  in  the  Sunday 
department  do  see  how  the  mag¬ 
azine,  book  review,  drama, 
travel  and  Review-of-the-Week 
sections  are  produced.  First 
names  prevail,  clerk  promotions 
come  more  quickly  than  in  the 
newsroom,  and  most  work  is 
done  in  daylight  hours. 

The  department  has  four 
copyboy  and  eight  clerk  posi¬ 
tions,  often  has  vacancies.  Mrs. 
Anderson  looks  for  boys  who 
have  a  college  degree  or  who 
are  getting  one,  have  a  sincere 
interest  in  journalism,  are  up- 
to-date  on  world  affairs,  and 
“are  still  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing.” 

Boys  are  free  to  submit 
stories,  often  get  advice  from 
staff  members.  Many  go  on  to 
good  jobs  on  the  Times  or  else¬ 
where  after  a  couple  of  years. 

Most  copyboys  at  the  Times 
take  a  healthy  interest  in  the 
paper  and  have  pride  in  their 
jobs. 

Asked  why  he  had  to  work 
New  Year’s  Day  this  year  one 
replied,  “Hell,  I’ve  got  to  put 
out  a  newspaper.” 
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Savings  and  Loan  dollars  make  jobs  for  them  all 


Billions  of  dollars  annually  in  financing  are  provided  by  Insured  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  to 
build  new  homes.  This  money  pays  all  kinds  of  construction  workers . . .  makes  business  for  the 
builders,  the  building  materials  dealers,  the  hardware  dealer.  It  creates  jobs  in  hundreds  of  factories 
which  manufacture  materials  such  as  glass,  hardware, 
appliances . . .  and  for  those  who  supply  the  raw  materials. 

Dollars  put  into  savings  accounts  at  Insured  Savings  and 

Loan  Associations  benefit  the  entire  American  economy.  (f  JNSURE^lJ  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOC 


V 

Fleet  Street  Views  Herald  With  Alarm 


By  Clarence  Borthwick 

London 

Cecil  Harmsworth  Kiiijf,  the 
tall,  ruddy-faced  Daily  Mirror 
chief,  has  cast  himself  in  the 
role  of  Fleet  Street’s  doctor. 

He  has  given  his  diagnosis  of 
how  Britain’s  national  dailies 
are  fighting  off  the  virulent 
germs  of  high  running  costs  and 
tough  competition  for  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Writing  on  “The  Future  Pros¬ 
pects  of  the  British  Newspaper 
Industry’’  in  the  Statist  maga¬ 
zine,  he  gives  a  clean  bill  of 
health  to  his  own  Mirror  and 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Ex¬ 
press.  With  daily  circulations  of 
well  over  the  four  million  marit, 
both  papers  are  described  by 
King  as  “O.K.’’ 

The  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Fitiancial  Times  are  “riding 
high.”  The  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Times  are  “under  observation.” 

For  the  “danger  list”  he  speci¬ 
fies  Lord  Rothermere’s  frothy 
Daily  Sketch  and  —  surprise  — 
his  own  group’s  Daily  Herald. 

INo  One  SurpriKed 

Nobody,  of  course,  is  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  Herald’s  health 
is  so  shaky.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  King  should  have 
so  blandly  admitted  it. 

How,  it  is  asked,  can  he  hope 
for  the  confidence  of  advertisers 
when  he  himself  is  so  candid 
about  its  poor  prospects  of  sur¬ 
vival? 

But  King  is  careful  to  add 
one  important  qualification. 


Fleet  Street,  he  says,  is  “not 
a  static  institution.”  He  goes 
on :  “There  is  fierce  competition 
and,  while  the  leaders  cannot 
count  on  being  in  the  lead  in¬ 
definitely,  the  laggards  need  not 
despair.” 

This  is  interpreted  by  some 
Fleet  Street  men  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  King  is  planning  big 
changes  for  the  Herald. 

The  journal  was  taken  over 
last  year  by  the  Mirror  empire 
along  with  the  giant  magazine 
group  owned  by  Odhams  Press. 
For  years  it  had  been  regarded 
as  the  Labor  Party’s  own  paper. 

There  are  now  signs  that 
King  is  trying  to  give  it  a  much 
more  popular  appeal  —  some¬ 
thing  like  the  left-wing,  but 
stubbornly  independent  view 
which  has  been  the  Mirror’s 
.stock-in-trade  since  World  War 
II. 

I>aborites  Shocked 

Two  days  liefore  King’s  arti¬ 
cle  appeared  the  Herald  broke 
tradition  by  actually  criticising 
the  Labor  Party.  It  said,  in 
effect  that  the  Party  ought  to 
start  to  wake  up  out  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  lethargy  and  muddle. 

Socialist  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  so  shocked  and  angry 
by  this  sacrilegious  piece  of 
journalism  that  they  almost 
came  to  the  point  of  agreeing 
among  themselves  —  on  this 
issue,  if  nothing  else. 

The  following  day  the  Herald 
front-paged  a  fighting  reply  by 


Labor  Leader  Hugh  Gaitskell. 
He  said  the  paper  could  help, 
for  a  start,  by  printing  a  few 
of  the  speeches  made  by  Social¬ 
ist  politicians.  His  headline  for 
the  article  was  “A  Party  in 
Search  of  a  Newspaper?  How 
I  Would  Edit  the  Herald.” 

This  wrangle  can  do  nothing 
but  good  for  the  Herald.  Like 
newspaper  readers  all  over  the 
world,  the  British  hate  official 
party  mouthpieces.  When  the 
word  gets  about  that  the  Herald 
is  no  longer  lx)und  hand  and 
foot  to  the  Labor  Party,  it  will 
be  at  least  one  step  on  what 
must  inevitably  be  a  long  road 
to  recoveiy. 

Meanwhile,  another  dynamic 
figure  in  the  British  newspaper 
industry,  Canadian-lx)m  Roy 
Thomson,  has  been  making  his¬ 
tory  in  Sunday  journalism. 

Color  Magazine  Addcfl 

His  Sunday  Times  broke  fresh 
ground  in  Britain  by  issuing  a 
color  supplement.  What’s  more, 
he  gave  the  venture  a  flying 
start  by  signing  on  Lord  Snow¬ 
don,  photographer  husband  of 
Princess  Margaret,  as  art  ad¬ 
visor. 

Most  of  the  fuss  and  bother 
over  the  appointment  has  been 
stirred  up  by  the  Sunday  Times’ 
chief  competitor,  the  Observer. 
In  a  rather  sour-grape  com¬ 
plaint,  they  said  that  royalty 
should  not  be  dragged  into  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Some  people  thought  the  criti¬ 
cisms  —  echoed  by  the  Times  — 
would  have  prompted  the  Queen 


and  Prime  MinLster  Macmillan 
to  have  inter\'ened. 

But  —  for  the  time  Ixing, 
anyway  —  Thomson  has  irot 
away  with  it. 

The  color  section  itself  is  a 
40-page  magazine  that  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  de¬ 
funct  British  weeklies  Picture 
Post  and  Illustrated.  The  color 
printing  is  good. 

In  the  first  issue  the  main 
theme  was  “A  sharp  glance  at 
the  mood  of  Britain”  and  “Peo-  i 
pie  of  the  60s.”  i 

The  colorgravure  section  will 
probably  mean  an  initial  weekly 
loss  of  $50,000  but  the  Sunday 
Times  is  counting  on  it  to  boost 
circulation,  now  at  around  one 
million,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Observer  (750,000)  and  the  six 
other  Sunday  papers. 

The  price  of  the  Sunday 
Times  is  l)eing  held  at  sixpence 
(7c) .  News  agents  are  permitted 
to  charge  3c  extra  per  month 
for  home  delivery. 

Press  Club  Comer 

St.  Louis 

Complete  renovation  of  a  key 
corner  in  downtown  St.  Louis 
—  12th  &  Delmar  —  has  been 
completed  by  the  Press  Club  of 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis.  The  or¬ 
ganization’s  new  ground-floor  \ 
location  is  located  within  one 
block  of  both  the  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  Globe-Democrat,  and  is 
within  walking  distance  of  sev¬ 
eral  12th  Street  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  Marsh  Clark,  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Globe,  is 
club  president. 


Science  News  Center  Gets  Mixed  Reaction 


New  Orleans 

Thirty  Southern  newspaper 
editors  agreed  at  a  seminar  at 
Tulane  University  here  last 
week  that  science  news  coverage 
should  be  improved,  but  they 
failed  to  agree  on  a  basic  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  central  science  news 
agency. 

The  central  agency  idea, 
presumably  inspired  by  the 
Southern  Education  Reporting 
Service  which  keeps  newspapers 
abreast  of  developments  in  the 
school  field,  received  a  three- 
way  report  from  panels. 

One  panel  felt  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  informed  only  to  the 
extent  that  editors  and  others 
in  the  communications  field  are 
informed.  The  real  need  of  the 
press  in  this  country  is  to  be 
given  access  to  the  very  best 
in  accurate  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  a  continuing  basis. 
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Job  for  ASNE 

In  this  connection,  the  panel 
recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  central  clearing  house  for 
interpretation  of  science  news 
to  media.  Possibly  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  would  be 
an  ideal  sponsor  for  a  national 
science  information  center,  the 
panel  suggested,  urging  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  to  work  toward  its 
early  establishment. 

The  second  panel  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  any 
such  agency  either  regionally  or 
nationally,  at  least  partly  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  weaken 
the  existing  dissemination  of 
science  news  from  agencies  and 
organizations.  The  group  favors 
calling  upon  existing  agencies 
to  be  more  aware  that  news¬ 


paper  editors  are  eager  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider 
their  science  news  release  for 
possible  publication  or  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  third  panel  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  regional 
clearing  house  for  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  science  news  to  assist 
Southern  editors  in  collecting 
and  evaluating  science  news  and 
secondarily  to  disseminate  sci¬ 
ence  news  originating  in  the 
South  outside  the  region. 

Basic  Needs 

The  editors  were  in  accord 
on  these  principles: 

1.  People  want  science  stories 
they  can  relate  to  personal  life. 
They  are  more  concerned  about 
John  Glenn  than  about  isotopes. 

2.  Science  news  must  meet 
standards  of  regular  news 
wrriting,  with  stories  in  laymen’s 


language. 

3.  As  taxpayers,  people  are 
entitled  to  facts  about  develop¬ 
ments  they’re  paying  for. 

4.  Science  stories  must  con¬ 
form  to  normal  requirements 
of  newsworthiness. 

5.  In  stories  about  scientists 
who  have  yet  to  reach  results, 
wrriters  should  explain  what  the 
.scientist  is  striving  for. 

6.  Large  newspapers  should 
have  science  news  specialists  on 
a  fulltime  basis. 

7.  Colleges  and  universities 
should  develop  science  writing 
programs. 

8.  College  news  bureaus 
should  give  tips  on  developments 
and  help  newsmen  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  sources. 

9.  Small  newspapers  should 
call  upon  wire  services  to  dis¬ 
seminate  local  and  regional 
science  news. 
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"Coca-Cola"  and  "Coke"  are  spelled 
with  a  capital  "C," 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  spell 
them  this  way,  too. 

We* re  proud  of  our  trade-marks.  And 
we* re  proud  of  the  three-quarters  of 
a  century  we  *  ve  spent  offering  a  pure , 
wholesome,  refreshing  product  to  the 
American  people. 


The  familiar  trade-marks  "Coke"  and 
"Coca-Cola"  symbolize  our  refreshing 
beverage  the  world  around.  We  would 
appreciate  your  help  in 
safeguarding  them. 

So  please,  when  you  write 
about  our  product,  remem¬ 
ber  to  touch  the  SHIFT  KEY.  A,k  font  either  wa, 
THANK  YOU. 


CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 

Bringing  New  Users 
Into  Want  Ad  Orbit 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Classified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


Regular  want  ad  customers 
aren’t  “just  bom.”  They  are 
made.  Their  enthusiasm  usually 
depends  upon  the  amount  of 
success  they  have  with  the  first 
ad.  If  it’s  highly  satisfactory 
the  chances  are  good  that  the 
advertiser  will  continue  to  use 
the  classified  columns  to  sell 
things,  find  a  maid,  buy  a  car 
or  a  house. 

Let  us  not  be  dazzled  by  the 
fact  that  some  30  newspapers 
run  more  than  a  million  in¬ 
dividual  want  ads  per  year.  An 
analysis  of  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  that  carries  a  million  want 
ads  would  reveal  that  60%  to 
70%  of  those  ads  were  placed 
by  commercial  advertisers.  Of 
the  balance,  multiple  insertion 
orders  averaging  perhaps  314 
insertions  each,  cut  down  the 
number  of  individuals  in  the  big 
cities  who  placed  a  want  ad  last 
year  to  less  than  100,000  per 
city.  The  latter  figure  must  be 


pared  in  its  turn  since  the  same 
advertisers  tend  to  use  want  ads 
several  times  a  year. 

Most  Million  Want  Ad  news¬ 
papers  are  in  cities  with  ap¬ 
proximately  one  million  popu¬ 
lation.  With  3.68  individuals  in 
the  average  family  such  a  news¬ 
paper  has  approximately  300,- 
000  family  units  as  potential 
want  ad  users  or  two  potential 
want  ad  customers  for  every 
one  it  now  has. 

National  Want  Ad  Week, 
March  11-17,  has  been  devised 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  bring¬ 
ing  new  want  ad  users  into  the 
classified  orbit.  Inaugurated  in 
1933  as  an  antidote  to  the  De¬ 
pression,  National  Want  Ad 
Week  has  caught  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  and  served  to  bring  in 
more  family  want  ad  “first 
timers”  than  any  other  promo¬ 
tion. 

In  terms  of  cash  register 


Office  copies  of  E&P  disappearing?  Worse  yet— getting 
clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  reading! 
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850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

16.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


music,  the  sound,  according  to 
Israel  Weinstein,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal  and  Times,  has 
been  very  harmonious.  Last 
year,  1500  additional  7-time 
orders  taken  for  the  week  ac¬ 
counted  for  some  $7,000  in 
revenue. 

To  encourage  participaton  in 
the  event,  ANCAM  offers  tro¬ 
phies  to  all  participating  news¬ 
papers  based  on  population 
brackets.  Urgpng  all  CAMs  to 
participate,  Mr.  Weinstein  said, 
“Even  if  you  schedule  one 
streamer  to  run  during  the  7- 
day  period,  or  schedule  ROP 
promotional  boxes,  you’ve  an¬ 
nounced  to  all  that  it’s  National 
Want  Ad  Week  .  .  .  and  if  every 
paper  followed  the  theme,  we 
would  accomplish  truly  a  pack¬ 
age-deal  on  a  nation-wide  scope 
promotional  effort.” 

• 

Cowles  Increases 
Florida  Interest 

Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune  and  of  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  has  become  a  principal 
shareholder  in  General  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation,  large  Florida 
land  and  community  develop¬ 
ment  concern. 

With  acquisition  of  400,000 
additional  shares  by  himself 
and  his  associates,  Mr.  Cowles 
became  chairman  of  the  board 
of  GDC,  replacing  F.  E.  Mackle 
Jr.  All  of  the  interest  of  the 
Mackle  Company  and  the  three 
Mackle  Brothers  was  purchased. 
Mr.  Cowles’  personal  holdings 
are  believed  to  amount  to  20% 
of  the  stock.  The  company  has 
$200  million  assets  and  its  sales 
last  year  were  nearly  $70  mil¬ 
lion. 

(A  recent  story  in  E&P  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Cowles’  Florida 
newspaper  interests  incorrect¬ 
ly  gave  him  the  title  of  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribxine.  Joyce  A.  Swan  is 
publisher  of  these  newspapers.) 
• 

Reddick  Proposes 
Larger  Texas  School 

Austin,  Tex. 

Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Journalism,  has 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  a  plan  for  reorganization 
of  the  school  into  an  independent 
school  for  the  study  of  mass 
communications. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  larger 
curriculum  which  will  enable 
students  now  studying  jour¬ 
nalism  to  take  such  courses  as 
photo  journalism.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  numerous  studies  in  news 
gathering  not  now  available  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 


Jaycees  Place 
12  Newsmen 
In  U.S.  Jobs 

A  dozen  young  journalists 
from  five  continents  will  get  a 
“reporters  view”  of  the  nation 
in  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  during  March  and  April. 

Bob  Conger,  Jaycee  national 
president,  and  Harry  Morgan, 
director  of  Ambassadors  for 
Friendship,  have  announced  the  ' 
following  participation : 

Phoenix — Niklaas  H.  Heizen- 
berg,  29,  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
reporter; 

Lincoln — Samar  Kumar  Pal, 
27,  New  Delhi,  India,  freelance 
writer; 

Tulsa — Anthony  M.  Paul,  24, 
Melbourne,  Australia,  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  sub-editor; 

St.  Louis — Edilberto  Coutin- 
ho,  28,  Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil, 
reporter; 

Emporia — Hernando  Orozco, 
29,  Bogota,  Colombia,  news  de¬ 
partment  head; 

Jackson,  Mississippi — Giorgio 
Gabbi,  26,  Rome,  Italy,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reporter; 

Winchester  Virginia, — Nicol¬ 
as  Ulloa,  30,  Guayaquil,  Ecu¬ 
ador,  newspaper  editor; 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  — 
Antonio  Rodrigfuez-villar,  26, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  re¬ 
porter; 

Jamestown,  New  York  — 
Mustafa  Danbatta,  28,  Zaria, 
Nigeria,  newspaper  editor; 

West  Virginia  —  Ignacio 
Puche,  29,  Madrid,  Spain,  news¬ 
paper  sub-director,  who  will 
work  for  several  state  newspa¬ 
pers; 

North  Carolina  —  Hennecke 
Graf  von  Bassewitz,  26,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  newspaper 
political  editor,  who  will  ^so 
work  for  several  state  news¬ 
papers. 

St.  Paul — Jaycees,  Reimei 
Okamura,  Tokyo,  Japan,  a 
television  newsman. 

The  Journalists,  in  the  United 
States  since  September,  have 
been  attending  classes  in  Ameri¬ 
can  studies  at  Macalester  Col¬ 
lege.  Following  their  two 
months  of  woricing  experience 
they  will  return  to  Macalester 
for  review  work  to  be  followed 
by  an  extensive  tour  by  car 
of  the  United  States,  and  will 
return  home  in  mid-August. 

To  qualify  for  hosting  a 
journalist,  Jaycee  chapters  had 
to  assure  a  job  on  their  local 
newspaper — or  in  Okamura’s 
case,  television  station.  Jaycees 
are  responsible  for  all  expenses 
from  Macalester  College. 
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SYNDICATES 


^CapL  Universe 
Blasts  Off  Into 
(News)  Space 


&?^UNiV£/iS£ 


Unwin’s  ‘Sandy’  Goes 
To  Daily  Comic  Strip 


“Capt.  Universe”  is  blasting  I 
off  for  Space  (a  small  space  \  O 

in  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada)  from  its 

launching  pad  in  a  newspaper  \  j  Bjtx/  j 

It’s  a  compact  daily  cartoon 
panel  featuring  topical  humor 
in  a  Space  setting.  It’s  the  new- 
est  feature  on  the  list  distrib- 
uted  by  the  Toronto  Telegram 

Six  panels  a  week  are  matted, 
one  column  by  four  inches. 

The  cartoon  feature  is 

’60s  laid 

an  Astronaut  setting.  It  is  fresh 
and  breezy.  It  is  the  eye-catch- 
ing  creation  of  Canadian  car- 

Some  .Samples 

..  . .  -  „•  "But  I  really  am  out  of  gas." 

Here  are  the  captions  for  six 

of  the  amusing  “Capt.  Uni-  directions  at  that  last  space  sta- 
verse”  panels:  tion?” 

“I  can’t  find  the  starter  but-  “Congratulations,  you’re  the 
ton!”  first  person  to  hit  a  police  ship 

“They  never  told  me  meteors  in  outer  space!” 
were  that  big.”  “You  mean  all  you  know  about 

“My  watch  stopped.  How  long  the  new  top  secret  automatic 
till  blast-off?”  nuclear  rocket  reactor  is  that 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  to  ask  for  it  goes  VA-VA-Voom?” 


Chicago 

“Sandy,”  which  began  several 
years  ago  as  a  pre-Christmas 
feature  for  children,  has  blos¬ 
somed  into  a  full-fledged  daily 
comic  strip  now  appearing  in 
nearly  100  U.S.  and  Canadian 
new.spapers,  via  Hopkins  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc. 

Created  by  a  young  artist, 

Jim  Unwin,  who  is  a  golf  pro 
by  profession,  “Sandy”  is  aimed 
primarily  at  youngsters,  7  to  12. 

Creates  Pictorial  Suspense 

As  now  planned,  Sandy’s  ad¬ 
ventures  will  be  plotted  in  epi¬ 
sodes  of  four  months  each.  The 
current  series  is  entitled  “Sandy 
vs.  the  Mixies.”  The  second  epi¬ 
sode  will  deal  with  “Sandy  vs. 
the  Pirates,”  when  Sandy  will 
reach  the  Pirate  Island  with 
the  help  of  his  Magic  Duck. 

Jim  Unwin,  who  created  little 
Sandy  Sleighfoot  as  an  ad-  The  original  drawing  of  one 
venturous  child  character,  relies  Hallo’s  History  Panels 
on  pictorial  suspense,  apart  “They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time” 
from  the  ballroom  dialogue.  The  PaR®  (Ki*»R 
vocabulary  used  in  the  strip  is  ”  "  ^  ^  ^ 

drawn  from  the  most  common 
words  used  by  American  chil¬ 
dren.  I 

“Sandy  is  in  the  same  class  j 
as  ‘Dondi’  as  a  superb  comic  I 
strip  for  children,”  said  Dr.  i 
George  \V.  Crane,  psychologist 
and  newspaper  columnist  ‘“nie 
Worry  Clinic”,  w'ho  has  advised 
Mr.  Unwin  in  the  development 
of  Sandy  into  a  daily  strip. 

“Sandy  fits  in  with  the 
school’s  emphasis  on  simple 
vocabulary  and  each  episode 
teaches  a  wholesome  moral  les¬ 
son,”  explained  Dr.  Crane  of 
the  Hopkins  Syndicate.  “Comics 
are  not  only  a  boon  and  best 
insurance  for  future  newspaper 
circulation,  but  also  serve  as 
the  home  reading  lab  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  school’s  emphasis 
on  reading  skills.” 

Wife  Writes  Continuity 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Jim  Un¬ 
win  attended  the  Chicago  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Art,  American  Academy 
of  Art  and  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute.  He  later  w'orked  in 
the  art  department  for  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  back  in  1954. 

Until  Sandy  became  a  daily 
comic  strip,  Jim  divided  his  time 
as  a  golf  pro  between  Florida  in 
the  winter  and  Michigan  in  the 
summer. 

His  wife,  June,  helps  in  writ- 
•  ing  the  continuity  for  the  Sandy 
episodes  and  Jim  concocts  some 
ingenious  characters  to  go  along 
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ance 


Jim  Unwin 

with  Sandy.  The  Unwins  have  a 
four-year-old  son  and  live  near 
Saugatuck,  Mich. 


muddy  shoes 


lacio 
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will 
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are  a  common  sight  in  Iowa,  leading  midwest  farm 
state.  One  strip  of  bacon  in  five  starts  here.  Iowa  hens 
brought  forth  a  record  4.7  BILLION  eggs  last  year 
to  go  alongside.  Iowa  farms  turn  out  more  corn- 
fed  steaks  than  any  other  state.  Corn  carpets  our 
countryside.  When  America  eats,  Iowa  has  money. 
And  Iowa  farmers  spend  it:  machinery,  chemicals, 
feed,  seed.  Gasoline  and  fertilizer.  Alas,  the  horse 
is  gone.  Add  to  this  something  new:  leisure  time  on 
the  farm.  Time  to  read,  travel,  learn  d^pi^ 
more.  A  whole  new  market  for  the 
alert.  Fact:  7  out  of  every  10  Iowa 
farm  families  read  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter  and  Tribune. 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  ALL  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CALL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  - 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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LAUGH-APPEAL! 


WHAT'S 
.  THE 
IDEA  ? 


THESE 


ARE  MV 


SEA  SHELLS 


I'D  RATHER  ^ 
HEAR  THE  ROAR 
OF  THE  OCEAN--- 


THAN  THAT 
STUPID  ^ 
FAUCET  ) 


NANCY 


by  Ernie  Bushmiller 


William  F.  Buckley 
Will  Write  Column 


By  Ray  Erwin 


William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  a 
I  leading  conservative  intellectual 
j  on  the  national  and  intema- 
I  tional  scene,  will  begin  writing 
a  column  for  newspapers  soon. 

Mr.  Buckley,  founder  and 
,  editor-in-chief  of  the  National 
Review,  currently  is  in  Switzer¬ 
land  completing  another  book. 

The  George  Matthew  Adams 
Service  will  distribute  the 
Buckley  column  on  a  weekly 
basis  for  weekend  publication 
in  the  beginning  and  probably 
will  expand  it  to  two  or  three 
columns  a  week  later.  Date  for 
the  first  release  has  not  been 
set,  but  already  about  30  news¬ 
papers  have  contracted  for  the 
column,  including  such  widely 
scattered  and  influential  ones  as 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  At- 
;  lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Los 
Angles  (Calif.)  Times. 


He  was  a  second  lieutenant  of 
infantry  in  World  War.  II. 

He  gained  national  recogni¬ 
tion  the  year  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  for  his  book,  “God  and  Man 
at  Yale”  (Regnery).  His  other 
lKX)ks  have  been  “McCarthy  and 
His  Enemies”  (co-author) 
(Regnery),  “Ocean  Racing” 
(contributor)  (Van  Nostrand), 
“Up  From  Liberalism”  (Obo¬ 
lensky)  and  he  is  editor  of 
“The  Committee  and  Its  Crit¬ 
ics,”  to  be  published  in  March 
(Putnam). 


Magazine  (iontributur 


Conlroversial  Issues 


Now  in  658  cldily  and 
Sunday  papers  throughout 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  34 
foreign  countries,  in  12 
foreign  languages! 


Harry  E.  Elmlark,  manager 
of  the  syndicate,  confidently 
predicted  the  Buckley  column 
will  be  exciting  and  controver¬ 
sial.  He  anticipated  the  sub¬ 
jects  will  range  through  such 
provocative  issues  as  the  finan¬ 
cial  underwriting  of  the  United 
Nations,  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  federal  aid  to  education, 
our  specific  foreign  affairs 
policies  vis-a-vis  the  African 
countries,  the  neutrals,  Latin 
America  and  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  the  Soviet  Union  in 
particular. 

“Mr.  Buckley’s  intellect, 
knowledgeability  and  political 
sophistication  assures  penetrat¬ 
ing  depth  of  thought  as  he 
probes  problems  of  our  time 
and  our  country,”  asserted  Mr. 
Elmlark  with  conviction.  “It’s 
not  necessary  for  a  reader  to 
.share  his  conservative  philos¬ 
ophy  of  approach  to  gain  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  in¬ 
formation  in  reading  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ley’s  thought-provoking  com¬ 
mentary.” 


William  F.  Buckley  Jr. 


Mr.  Buckley  has  contributed 
articles  to  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Saturday  Review,  The  Skipper, 
Motor  Boating,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  Esquire,  Coronet, 
Commonweal,  Catholic  World. 
He  has  lectured  in  almost  every 
state  and  almost  every  college 
in  the  United  States.  His  clubs 
are  National  Press  Club,  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club,  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  Stamford  Yacht 
Club  and  four  Yale  clubs. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Yale 
Daily  News  and  worked  briefly 
in  an  editorial  capacity  for  the 
American  Mercury  before  he 
started  the  National  Review  in 
1955. 

Chief  hobby  of  the  new  col¬ 
umnist  is  sailing,  and  he  has 
participated  in  the  Newport- 
Bermuda  Race  tw'o  or  three 
times.  He  also  likes  to  ski.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buckley  have  a  nine- 
year-old  son.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Buckley’s  sister,  Priscilla  L. 
Buckley,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  in  Paris,  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  National  Re¬ 
view. 

The  Feb.  13  issue  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Review,  in  a  pages-long 
editorial,  sharply  rejects  leader¬ 
ship  of  John  Welch,  president 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  It 
concludes: 


intentions,  threatens  to  divert 
militant  conservative  action  to 
irrevelance  and  ineffectuality. 
There  are,  as  we  say,  great 
things  that  need  doing,  the  win¬ 
ning  of  a  national  election,  the 
re-education  of  the  governing 
class.  John  Birch  chapters  can 
do  much  to  forward  those  aims, 
but  only  as  they  dissipate  the 
fog  of  confusion  that  issues 
from  Mr.  Welch’s  smoking  type¬ 
writer.  Mr.  Welch  has  revived 
in  many  men  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,  and  that  same  spirit 
calls  now  for  rejecting,  out  of 
a  love  of  truth  and  country,  his 
false  counsels.” 


^Creative  Living^ 
Page  Added  by  ISEA 


Welch  Rejec-ted 


Extensive  Education 


TUibiL 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  was 
bom  in  New  York  36  years  ago 
and  he  was  given  an  interna¬ 
tional  education.  He  studied  at 
St.  Thomas  More,  London;  St. 
John’s  Beaumont,  Old  Windsor, 
England;  Millbrook  School, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  the  University 
of  Mexico  and  was  graduated 
,  from  Yale  University  in  1950. 


“The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Mr.  Welch,  by  what  Russell 
Kirk  has  called  ‘an  excess  of 
zeal,  intemperance,  and  imprud¬ 
ence,’  promotes  a  split  in  the 
conserv'ative  movement — by  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  tacit  support  of  men 
who  cannot  in  good  conscience 
give  it,  who,  moreover,  feel  that 
to  give  it  is  to  damage  our 
chances  of  success. 

“Mr.  Welch,  for  all  his  good 


Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  is  introducing  an  ad¬ 
ditional  page  into  its  “Modem 
Women’s  Pages.”  The  new  page, 
called  “Creative  Living,”  fea¬ 
tures  arts,  crafts,  and  sewing 
tips  for  the  creative  woman. 

A  recent  NEA  survey,  “What 
Women  Read,”  indicated  that 
99%  of  the  7,468  women  who 
responded  were  looking  for  sew¬ 
ing  information  and  how-to  in- 
stmetions.  Because  of  Mrs. 
America’s  great  interest  in 
home  sewing  and  home  crafting, 
NEA  will  include  the  Creative 
Living  Page  in  the  NEA  Full 
Service  each  week. 

Five  releases  of  “Creative 
Woman,”  a  new  column  offering 
a  balanced  selection  of  patterns 
for  sewing  and  instmetion  for 
craft  items  to  readers  who  wish 
to  order  them,  will  appear  on 
the  page. 

For  the  convenience  of  read¬ 
ers,  items  featured  in  “Crea¬ 
tive  Woman”  can  be  serviced 
from  New  York  or  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  “Creative  Wo¬ 
man,”  the  new  page  will  include 
Mary  Brooks  Picken's  column 
on  home  sewing.  Mrs.  Picken, 
world  renowned  author  and 
authority  in  the  field  of  sewing, 
gives  readers  a  comprehensive, 
basic,  how-to  guide  to  sewing 
in  the  home. 


i 
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Laughs  from  LOLLY 
—are  lalapaloozas ! 


LOLLY ...  the 

breadwinner  who 
prefers  rake  or 
champagne! 


Lolly  is  a  gal  who  makes  the  “funnies”  funnier — every 
weekday,  rain  or  shine! 

A  bright  and  breezy  career  girl  and  smart  secretary 
she  always  has  her  eyes  on  bigger  things,  especially 
her  salary  or  a  steak.  She  is  never  late,  particularly  on 
j)ay  day.  And  she  sits  up  nights  figuring  out  how  a 
good  girl  can  get  more  of  all  good  things — has  lots  of 
promise  and  is  promised  a  lot. 

Lolly  knows  her  friends  are  her  fortune,  and  she  sure 
is  rich!  Venus,  Granny,  Mr.  Quimby,  Hamlet  and 
Pepper  are  stars  in  their  own  right,  and  Lolly  is  never 
left  out  of  the  fun. 

Mill  ions  of  women  are  working,  and  a  lot  of  them 
like  Lolly,  because  she’s  like  themselves!  The  water 
cooler  set  looks  up  to  her  as  a  girl  sure  to  get  ahead — 
she’s  popular  in  every  office.  And  the  male  sector  falls 
for  her  beauty  and  brains.  She’s  a  hit  with  all  ages — 
and  helps  keep  circulation  healthy! 

If  you  haven’t  met  Lolly,  don’t  be  bashful!  She’d  like 
to  meet  you!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write — pronto! 


GRANNY ...  a  hrigi 
old  gal,  not  the 
rocking  chair  type. 


As- 

ad- 

dem 

»age, 

fea- 

fring 


VENUS  . . .  close 
friend  of  Ixilly — 
never  closes  her  eyes 
to  calories. 


Vhat 
that 
who 
sew- 
)  in- 
Mrs. 


THE  BOSS  . . .  wii 
known  for  his 
substantial 
corporation. 


HAMLET  . . .  the  office 
l)oy — his  teeth  and 
laughs  stick  out  all 
over. 


itive 
ring 
«ms 
for 
wish 
r  on 


PEPPER . . .  Ix)lly’s 
kid  brother,  hard  to 
beat  (without  a 
paddle ! ) 


Wo- 

:lude 

umn 

deen, 

and 

ring, 

sive, 

iring 
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Record  Mail  Deluges 
Heloise  of  Hawaii 


Power  of  a  woman  is  drama¬ 
tically  demonstrated  by  Heloise 
Cruse,  Honolulu  housewife 
whose  “Hints  from  Heloise”  col¬ 
umn’s  unprecedented  volume  of 
mail  is  amazing  Hawaiian  pos¬ 
tal  authorities. 

She  recently  offered  to  read¬ 
ers  of  the  household  hints  fea¬ 
ture,  which  is  distributed  by 
King  Features  Syndicate,  a 
small,  free  leaflet  on  how  to 
wash  clothes  whiter  if  they’d 
send  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  Result:  more  than 
100,000  letters  in  just  five  days 
—  “the  largest  single  delivery 
of  mail  in  Hawaii’s  history,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Honolulu  Postmaster 
George  Hara. 

The  first  two  days  she  re¬ 
ceived  30,000  letters  with  more 
than  22,000  coming  from  only 
three  newspapers:  the  New 
York  JoiimaU American,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni¬ 
cle.  Then  the  dam  broke.  The 
flood  hasn’t  subsided  yet  and 
estimates  are  the  total  will  be 
well  past  250,000  now  that  the 
non-air  mail  letters  are  arriv¬ 
ing. 

Mail  Staff  Formed 

Heloise,  a  woman  of  action 
as  well  as  a  first-class  house¬ 
wife,  ■  nmediately  hired  14 
friends  and  neighbors  at  $1.25 
an  hour,  with  coffee  and  coke 
break  privileges,  to  form  a  let- 
ter-opening-and-answering  as¬ 
sembly  line. 

Postmaster  Hara,  who  visited 
Heloise’s  modest  three-bedroom 
home  to  find  out  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  increased  business, 
found  bundles  and  bundles  of 
letters  on  tables,  chairs,  in  the 
laundry  cart,  flowing  out  of 
the  living  room  and  even  on 
the  patio.  Compassionately,  he 
loaned  her  two  electric  letter 
openers. 

More  than  Congress 

“She’s  getting  more  mail  than 
any  Congressman,”  he  said. 
“Why,  there  are  14,000  letters 
on  those  tables  alone.  In  all  the 
history  of  Hawaii  we’ve  never 
delivered  as  much  mail  to  one 
address  as  Heloise  got  last 
week.  And  we’re  still  process¬ 
ing  more  of  it!”  The  postmaster 
estimates  that  Mrs.  Cruse’s  cur¬ 
rent  incoming  mail  will  total 
250,000  pieces.  And  there  will 
be  approximately  the  same  num¬ 
ber  outgoing! 

The  make-shift  neighborhood 


group  was  able  to  get  out  about 
2,000  letters  a  day  but  the  mail 
piled  in  faster  than  it  was 
opened  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
week  Heloise  finally  was  forced 
to  hire  a  professional  mail-han¬ 
dling  company  to  open  her  let¬ 
ters. 

Getting  mail  is  nothing  new 
to  this  pert  and  vivacious  col¬ 
umnist  who  originally  was  from 
Texas.  One  year  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  her  on  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  her  original  paper 
which  has  a  circulation  of  about 
71,000,  drew  40,000  entries  in 
30  days. 

Began  in  1959 

Heloise,  who  had  never  writ¬ 
ten  a  line  for  a  newspaper  be- 


BEFORE  BAHAMAS — Actress  Jayne  Mansfield  and  her  husband,  Mickey 
Har9itay  (left)  chat  with  General  Features  Corporation's  astrology 
columnist,  Sydney  Omarr,  at  a  reception  honoring  Mr.  Omarr,  attended 
by  several  hundred  notables  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.  The  photo  was  made  shortly  before  the  actress  and  her  husband 
went  to  Nassau,  where  they  had  a  boat  mishap  that  marooned  them  on 
a  tiny  island.  Mr.  Omarr's  daily  column  is  syndicated  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  world. 


fore  early  1959,  is  married  to 
Lt.-C!ol.  Marshall  Cruse,  who  is 
assistant  deputy  for  personnel 
at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base  near 
Honolulu,  and  has  two  children. 

From  the  day  she  walked  into 
the  Advertiser,  armed  with  faith 
in  herself  and  a  gtxni  idea,  and 
got  a  job  on  a  30-day  trial  basis, 
she  has  been  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess  with  her  column  in  which 
readers  exchange  short  cuts 
(which  Heloise  personally  tests 
out)  in  household  work. 

Though  normally  the  least 
secretive  of  women  (she  freely 
admits  that  she’s  over  40,  hav¬ 
ing  been  bom  May  4,  1919), 
Heloise  says  she’s  almost  em¬ 
barrassed  to  admit  one  thing: 
the  column  keeps  her  from  doing 
all  her  house  work  and  now  she 
has  a  part-time  maid  in  three 
times  a  week. 

She’s  afraid  to  think  how 
many  times  a  week  she’ll  have 
to  have  a  maid  in  if  her  mail 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllllllllltlllll^  lured  from  the  ink  pots  to  take 
a  desk  job  as  assistant  comic 
icate  editor,  but  when  King  decided 

*  “I’opeye”  comic  maga- 
l,C"o  zine,  he  got  back  behind  the 

drawing  board,  and  undertook 
to  write  and  draw  the  whole 
thing  .  .  .  He  still  does  it  .  .  . 

t  Kennedy  credited 

vid  Lawrence  (New  «‘"P 

Tribune  Syndicate)  the  mag- 

c  ,u  azine  ...  A  member  of  the 

*  w  i  ’  faculty  of  the  Famous  Artist 
Voodrow  Wilsons  i  »  a  j  r 

writer  to  the  White  in  Westport.  Sagendorf 

giH  was  made  by  came  up  with  the  .school  s  basic 
f  the  late  Admiral  course  in  cartooning  which  even 
yson,  who  was  Wil-  ‘s  followed  by  hun- 

ian.  Lawrence  was  <lreds  of  embryonic  cartoonists.” 
f  Wilson’s  staff  at 

8  Peace  Conference  — A  new  book,  “The  Family 

War  1.  Circus,”  made  up  of  Bil  Keane’s 

cartoons  (The  Register  and 
j  Milton  Miller,  edi-  Tribune  Syndicate)  has  been 
Soccer  Associates  brought  out  by  Pocket  Books, 
■ate  after  his  elec-  wrote  Bruce  Horton, 

residency  of  Sports  Rcnccal  manager  of  the  sydicate, 
li  B’Rith,  came  in  “'•s  amusing  story:  “A  fellow 
a  plaque  presented  to  high  school 

nol  Pntnkor  coerp.  a  high  .school  teacher  in 

.r  of  the  Ne;spaper  Cape  May.  N.  J.  He  wrote  to 
w  York.  ®"®  ®^  more 

incorrigible  juniors  was  sneaki¬ 
ly  reading  a  small  pocket  book 
from  the  “On  the  hidden  behind  his  science  text- 
imn  of  Len  Massell  book.  He  demanded  that  the 
ford  (Conn.)  Advo-  boy  bring  the  book  to  the  front 
“Budd”  Sagendorf,  of  the  class.  He  fully  expected 
e  “Popeye”  cartoon,  it  to  be  a  copy  of  ‘Lolita’  or 
tport,  with  his  wife,  ‘Lady  Chatterly’  or  maybe 
their  three  children  ‘Tropic  of  Cancer.’  Turned  out 
rf  went  to  work  for  to  be  the  new  book  of  cartoons 
,  creator  of  the  fa-  ‘The  Family  Circus.’  My  ol’ 
»n  strip,  while  he  buddy  broke  up  and  even  went 
high  school  in  Cali-  on  to  recommend  it  to  the  class, 
after  Segar’s  death  So,  he  says.  I’ve  now  made  the 
called  East  by  King  full  cycle — from  reading  car- 
continue  work  on  toon  books  in  class  (and  I  did) 

.  For  a  time  he  was  to  writing  them.” 
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o  yndicate 
Sentences 


— President  Kennedy  credited 
columnist  David  Lawrence  (New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate) 
with  the  idea  for  the  gift  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
historic  typewriter  to  the  White 
House.  The  gift  was  made  by 
the  family  of  the  late  Admiral 
Cary  T.  (Jrayson,  who  was  Wil¬ 
son’s  physician.  Lawrence  was 
a  member  of  Wilson’s  staff  at 
the  Versailles  Peace  Conference 
after  World  War  I. 

— Salute  to  Milton  Miller,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Soccer  Associates 
News  Syndicate,  after  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  presidency  of  Sports 
Lodge,  B’Nai  B’Rith,  came  in 
the  form  of  a  plaque  presented 
by  M.  Michael  Potoker,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York. 


— Clipped  from  the  “On  the 
Square”  column  of  Len  Massell 
in  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate:  “F.  C.  “Budd”  Sagendorf, 
who  does  the  “Popeye”  cartoon, 
lives  in  Westport,  with  his  wife, 
Nadya,  and  their  three  children 
.  .  .  Sagendorf  went  to  work  for 
E.  C.  ^gar,  creator  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  cartoon  strip,  while  he 
was  still  in  high  school  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  after  Segar’s  death 
in  1938  was  called  East  by  King 
Features  to  continue  work  on 
the  strip  .  .  .  For  a  time  he  was 


The  Weekly  Editor 

A  LOOK  AT  TABLOID  FRONT  PAGES 


By  Rick  Friedman 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we 
have  examined  a  tricky  and 
challenging  area  in  weekly  jour¬ 
nalism  —  tlie  tabloid  front  page. 

In  judging  this  division  of 
the  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  competition,  there  were 
seven  areas  to  consider  with 
20  entries ;  the  newspaper’s  flag ; 
news  value;  quality  of  writing; 
quality  and  effectiveness  of 
illustrations ;  variety ;  press- 
work;  and  typography/ makeup. 

In  general,  these  front  pages 
tended  to  show  that  little  prog¬ 
ress  was  being  made  in  this 
area  and  that  new  thinking  was 
the  exception. 

Crowded  Page's 

Many  of  the  editors  tended 
to  handle  their  tabloid  pages  as 
they  would  regular  eight-page 
formats,  thereby  negating  the 
advantages  of  the  small  page. 
There  were  too  many  stories 
and  too  many  pictures  on  too 
many  of  the  front  pages,  add¬ 
ing  up  to  crowded  pages  which 
were  a  chore  to  read. 

There  also  seemed  to  be  a 
tendency  to  let  the  printer  fill 
up  smaller  news  holes  and  the 
careful  selection  of  what  stories 
went  on  these  “show  window” 
pages  seemed  to  break  down 
somewhere  between  the  editor’s 
desk  and  the  stone. 

Good  phot^oumalism  was 
also  lacking  in  this  format, 
which  is  specifically  desig^ned 
for  showing  it  off  to  advantage. 

But  there  were  some  notable 
exceptions  —  the  winners  —  and 
these  few  papers  did  illustrate 
what  could  be  done  with  tab¬ 
loid  front  pages. 

The  first  place  Westbury 

.  .  .  the  winners 


Timeit  took  advantage  of  two 
tabloid  format  assets  —  big  pic¬ 
ture  display  and  big  headline 
display  to  emphasize  the  big 
story  (or  stories)  of  the  week. 
In  all  three  of  its  entries  it 
wasn’t  adverse  to  giving  over 
most  of  the  page  to  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  and  a  good  headline  or 
headlines. 

The  Times  made  good  use  of 
white  space,  drop  -  heads  and 
keys  to  inside  pages.  Benday  dot 
lines  and  “bullets”  were  used  to 
break  up  tyiie.  Caption  style 
was  varie<l  to  suit  each  page. 

The  pa{>er  put  heavy  play  on 
local  controversy  —  jwlitical, 
.social  and  business.  By  utilizing 
the  tab  format  to  best  advan¬ 
tage,  it  gave  these  stories  tre¬ 
mendous  emphasis,  as  seen  in 
the  illustration  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page. 

The  Times  also  managed  to 
get  good,  exciting,  tight  writ¬ 
ing  in  its  heads,  captions  and 
front  page  stories. 

Photo-journalism  was  excel¬ 
lent,  lioth  in  composition  and 
choice  of  subject.  So  was  the 
variety  of  subject-matter  in  the 
news  stories.  The  three  pages 
ranged  in  pictures  and  stories 
from  Easter  (in  the  page 
shown),  to  the  possible  loss  of 
Mitchell  Airbase,  racing,  inte¬ 
gration,  zoning,  and  a  big  po¬ 
litical  hassle  (also  in  the  page 
.shown). 

The  disappointing  discovery 
made  in  perusing  the  20  entries 
was  that  the  Times  was  the 
only  one  to  use  to  the  big  pic¬ 
ture,  big  headline  approach. 

INo  Storj-  Jams 

The  Village  Voice  and  Totvn 
&  Village,  of  New  York  City’s 


Manhattan  section,  tied  for  sec¬ 
ond  place.  Both  illustrated  an 
important  rule  of  thumb  in 
front  page  tabloid  makeup  — 
never  treat  it  as  a  regular-size 
page  and  never  try  to  jam  it 
full  of  stories  and  pictures. 
Four  or  five  stories  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  limit  as  are  two  pic- 
tui’es.  Otherwise,  the  page  gets 
crowded  and  the  jumps  become 
more  frequent.  Neither  paper 
was  guilty  of  over  crowding. 

The  Voice  made  good  use  of 
keys  to  inside  pages,  kickers, 
lK)ldfacing  .shorter  stories,  sub¬ 
heads  and  boxes.  T&V  used  a 
good  variety  of  heads  and  lx)xes, 
and  produced  more  white  space 
by  eliminating  column  rules. 
Both  papers  gave  large  display 
to  their  pictures. 

The  one  thing  which  offended 
me  on  T&V”s  front  pages  was 
the  use  of  small  classifieds 
across  the  l)ottom.  They  tended 
to  cheapen  the  overall-look. 

In  news  value,  lx)th  blanketed 
their  respective  communities, 
which  are  a  few  blocks  from 
each  other,  with  strong  local 
coverage.  T&V  brought  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  municipal 
stories  down  to  a  community 
level  (see  illustration).  The 
Voice  gave  in-depth  coverage  to 
a  year  of  controversy  in  Green¬ 
wich  Village  —  alleged  graft; 
the  Washington  Square  Park 
folk  singer  ban;  slum  landlords; 
Mayor  Wagner  and  the  Village 
Independent  Democrats  (see  il¬ 
lustration),  and  possible  evic¬ 
tion  of  artists  from  their  loft 
studios.  The  Voice  was  particu¬ 
larly  strong  in  using  pictures 
to  highlight  its  big  stories. 

T«m>  Many  Pics 

The  third  -  place  Levittoivn 
Tribune’s  front  pages  were  a 
bit  crowded,  possibly  because  of 
putting  three  pictures  on  each 
of  them.  If  this  paper  had 
limited  itself  to  two  pictures  on 
the  front  page,  moved  some  of 
its  minor  stories  to  the  inside 
pages,  and  let  the  major  front 


page  stories  run  somewhat 
longer  instead  of  jumping  them 
after  two  or  three  paragraphs, 
the  front  pages  might  have  had 
a  stronger  impact. 

There  also  was  an  atmo.sphere 
of  lazy  headline  writing  in  al>- 
breviations  such  as  “Dist.”  for 
district  (used  twice) ;  “Sun.” 
for  Sunday;  “Bd.”  for  board. 

The  Tribune’s  three  entries, 
though,  gav’e  the  impression 
that  it  was  experimenting  in 
five-column  makeup,  but  hadn’t 
quite  hit  the  mark  yet.  It  did 
come  clo.se  in  the  issue  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

The  paper  got  nice  variety 
into  its  pages  —  crime,  politics, 
soap  box  derbies,  school  budgets, 
and  national  ix>litics  brought 
down  to  the  local  level. 

The  Tribune  did  justice  to 
its  pictures,  getting  good  va¬ 
riety,  searching  out  the  unusual 
angles,  and  giving  the  photos 
good  display. 

IN'ew  Directions 

The  Islip  Town  Crier,  sole 
honorable  mention  winner, 
packed  a  typographical  wallop. 
Here  was  a  paper  breaking  all 
kinds  of  new  ground  in  hori¬ 
zontal  tab  makeup  with  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  white  space,  boxes, 
pictures,  kickers  and  three-col¬ 
umn  heads.  In  its  three  entries, 
it  gav'e  evidence  of  seeking  new 
ways  to  crop  pictures;  it  got 
excellent  variety  in  its  heads; 
it  used  boldface  type  and  in¬ 
dents  to  set  otf  lK)th  captions 
and  smaller  stories;  it  did  away 
with  column  rules  (see  illustra¬ 
tion). 

There  was  a  real  feeling  of 
horizontal  movement  in  each 
page  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  new  typographical 
trails  this  paper  blazes  as  it 
continues  to  experiment  in  the 
front  page  tab  format. 

Much  of  the  same  could  be 
said  of  its  sister  paper,  the 
Smithtown  Messenger,  which 
didn’t  place  in  the  contest.  This 
entry  was  the  best  example  in 
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Locust  Valley  Leader — Oriffi- 
nal  Creative  Photo  Idea; 

Genesee  Country  Express  — 
Picture  Layout; 

Newark  Courier  -  Gazette  — 
Special  Edition. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Sweitkata,  Wal¬ 
den  Citizen  Herald,  was  named 
Champion  Country  Correspond¬ 
ent. 


THURSDATA 


Mmnim\ 


SHITS  1 K  com/I 

sams  ti  ifTOW  wM 


TWICE  WEEKLY  —  The 
Williamstown  (Mass.)  News 
has  increased  to  twice-weekly, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  to  pve 
the  editorial  staff  more  opportu¬ 
nity  to  “pive  more  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  events,  people 
and  things  we  cover.”.  .  .  The 
La  Mesa,  Calif.  Kosciusko  (Miss.)  Star-Herald 
The  La  Mesa  Scout  has  been  went  from  a  weekly  to  a  semi- 
.«old  by  Browen  Industries,  of  weekly  on  Feb.  1.  One  edition 
Richmond,  to  Helix  Enterprises  will  be  published  Saturday  aft- 
Inc.  emoon  for  Sunday  morning  car- 

Mrs.  Virginia  Mitchell,  editor  rier  boy  deliverj'.  The  Thurs- 
of  the  Scout  since  1959,  will  re-  day  edition  continues,  but  will 
main  in  that  capacity.  She  is  change  from  mail  to  carrier  boy 
president  of  the  new  corpora-  delivery  in  Kosciusko  and  other 
tion,  and  Mrs.  Gloria  Carmi-  jiopulous  municipalities  in  the 
chael,  who  is  engaged  in  the  area.  The  Star-Herald’s  shop- 
insurance  business  in  La  Mesa,  per,  the  Count ylirier,  will  either 
is  treasurer.  Browen  Industries,  l)e  entirely  discontinued  or  con- 
owners  of  the  Scout  since  1952,  verted  to  a  once-a-month  trade 
publishes  the  Richmond  hide-  area  publication. 


the  20  of  how  a  palmer  drastically  year  earned  five  firsts,  two  sec- 
changed  its  look  in  the  year  of  onds,  two  thirds  and  three  men- 
the  three  issues  it  submitted,  tions.  The  top  awards  were  in 

the  Column,  Best  Use  of  Pic- 
llcavy  Page  tures,  .4dvertising  Excellence, 

On  Oct.  20,  1960,  the  Smith-  Classified  Advertising,  and  Pro¬ 
town  Messenger  was  using  big,  motion  categories.  Second  prizes 
black  bold  heads,  and  fairly  were  for  Best  Use  of  Feature 
standard  vertical  makeup.  The  Material,  and  Front  Page;  third 
page  had  a  heavy  effect  to  it,  awards  were  in  General  Excel- 
and  the  flag  wasn’t  particularly  lence  (Class  3),  and  Original 
attractive.  Creative  Photo  Idea.  Honorable 

By  April,  1961,  the  flag  had  mentions  were  in  Editorial  Page, 
been  changed,  the  i)ages  had  S|)ot  News  Picture  and  Best 
t)een  oi)ened  up,  there  was  a  bet-  News  Story, 
ter  variation  of  headline  faces  The  Dansville  (lenesee  Coun- 
and  styles,  and  there  was  more  try  Express  was  second  with 
variation  in  size  and  face  of  470  tx)ints,  followed  by  the 
Ixxlytype.  Scarsdale  Inquirer  with  355, 

The  July  20,  1961,  issue,  Newark  Courier-Gazette  with 

shown  in  the  illustration,  moved  340  and  Westburj'  Times  with 
even  further  into  the  area  of  330. 

horizontal  makeup,  using  of  the  The  Genesee  Ck)untry  Express 
al)ove  tools,  plus  drop  heads,  in-  won  first  prize  in  General  Ex¬ 
dents  and  double-column  .stories,  cellence  (Class  2) ;  the  Scars- 
The  earlier  Oct.  20,  1960,  is-  dale  Inquirer  took  first  place  in 
sue  was  nowhere  near  the  other  General  Excellence  (Class  3). 
two  pages  submitted  in  all-  The  Clinton  Courier  was 
around  excellence,  and  it  kept  awarded  first  place  in  General 
the  Smithtown  Messenger  from  Excellence  (Class  1);  and  Town 
finishing  higher  in  the  judging.  &  Village  won  the  first  place 
The  Smithtown  Messenger  en-  award  in  Tabloid  General  Ex- 
tries,  along  with  the  top  tab  cellence.  Other  first  place  win- 
front  page  winners,  illustrate  ners  were: 

what  a  challenging  and  interest-  Massapequa  Post  —  Commu- 
ing  piece  of  journalism  the  for-  nity  Service; 
mat  can  be  if  editors  stop  view-  Potsdam  Courier  and  Free¬ 
ing  at  it  as  a  restrictive  handi-  man  —  Editorial  Page; 
cap.  For  the  poorer  looking  pa-  Walden  Citizen  Herald  — 


^Blue  Ribbon  ’ 

{Continut'd  from  page  9) 


interior  of  northern  California 
north  of  the  state  capital  at 
Sacramento  170  miles  south; 
Medford  and  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore.,  153  and  145  miles  north; 
Eureka,  160  miles  west;  and 
Reno,  Nev.,  224  miles  east.  The 
Record-Searchlipht  is  the  only 
daily  paper  published  in  an  area 
with  a  radius  of  100  miles  north, 
224  east,  30  south  and  160  miles 
west.” 

But  it  would  be  superficial  to 
just  say  that  the  Hackensack 
and  Redding  successes  are  due 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  near  one  and  the  vast 
territory  serv'ed  by  the  other. 

Plienonienul  Cain 

“We  have  tried  to  keep  at 
least  in  step  with  the  groA^h,” 
said  Publisher  Donald  G.  Borg 
of  Bergen  County’s  44.7  percent 
population  jump  from  1950’s 
539,000  to  1960’s  780,000.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  Record  has  done  almost 
three  times  this  well.  Its  circu¬ 
lation  soared  from  44,189  to  98,- 
806  in  the  decade,  a  phenomenal 
gain  of  123.6  percent,  to  lead  all 
of  the  “blue  ribbon”  smaller  city 
dailies. 

The  Redding  Record- Search¬ 
light  increased  its  circulation  by 
69.9  percent  in  the  same  decade, 
fifth  highest  of  the  37  dailies. 

Surrounding  advantages  alone 
cannot  assure  such  gains.  Hard 
and  intelligent  work  and  plan¬ 
ning  are  required  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them. 

The  35  other  high-circulation, 
smaller-city  dailies  also  possess 
advantages  in  population  den¬ 
sity,  territory  and  other  factors 
in  varying  degrees  between  the 
Hackensack  and  Redding  ex¬ 
tremes.  But  their  leadership, 
too,  is  due  to  energy  and  good 
management. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  these 
papers  to  have  full-time  corre¬ 
spondents  in  key  locations,  and 
many  have  above  average  space 
allotments  for  local  news. 

No  Set  Community  Pattern 

The  communities  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  37  leading  smaller- 
city  dailies  do  not  follow  a  set 
pattern.  They  are  agricultural, 
industrial,  or  suburban  in  na¬ 
ture.  Distance  from  larger  cities 
varies  greatly.  Time  of  publica¬ 
tion  —  morning  or  evening  — 
follows  a  trend,  but  it  too  is 
varied. 

Some  facts  emerged  from 
this  study: 

DisUmce  from  Larger  Cities 
—  The  distance  that  the  “blue 
ribbon”  dailies  are  published 
from  larger  cities  varies  grreatly 
as  the  37  leaders  are  located 


geographically  as  follows: 

9  —  Less  than  25  miles  from 
a  larger  city  —  3  in  California, 
2  New  Jersey,  2  Pennsylvania, 

1  Ohio  and  1  Maine. 

10  —  25  to  50  miles  from  a 
larger  city  —  4  in  Pennsylvania, 

2  Ohio,  and  1  each  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Virginia. 

12  —  51  to  100  miles  from  a 
larger  city  —  2  in  California, 

2  New  York  and  1  each  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Vermont  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

6  —  More  than  100  miles  from 
a  larger  city  —  2  in  Idaho  and  1 
each  in  Maine,  Nebraska,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  West  Virginia. 

Eighteen  States  —  The  37 
dailies  are  scattered  across  18 
states: 

7  —  Pennsylvania 

5  —  California 

3  —  Ohio  and  New  Jersey 

2  —  Idaho,  Maine,  Nebraska, 
New  York  and  West  Virginia 

1  —  Kansas,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Virginia  and  Washington. 

Five  Areas  —  Their  distribu¬ 
tion,  by  areas  of  the  nation: 

14  East,  9  West,  7  Midwest, 
4  South,  3  New  England. 

10  Are  in  Morning  Field 

Time  of  Publication  —  Ten 
of  the  37  higher-circulation, 
smaller-city  dailies  are  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers,  24  evening  and 

3  all-day.  Thirteen  of  them  also 
publish  Sunday  editions. 

Distance  and  Publication  Time 
—  The  farther  the  smaller-city 
dailies  are  from  larger  cities, 
the  more  they  tend  to  be  morn¬ 
ing  papers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  added  distribution  hours 
in  serving  larger  areas.  This 
need  lessens  as  distances  dimin¬ 
ish,  and  most  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  near  larger  cities  are  eve¬ 
ning  ones.  The  totals : 


Fastest  Growing  Dailies 

Eight  of  the  37  smaller-city 
dailies  with  circulations  that  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  1960  home-city 


populations  increased  their  cir¬ 
culation  by  more  than  50  tjer- 
cent  from  1950  to  1960.  They 


ABC  CIRCULATION  PER  CENT 


San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.) 


Hackensack  (N.  J, 


Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 

Herald  . 

Redding  (Calif.)  Record- 


Asbury  Park  (N.  J.) 


1960 

1950 

INCREASE 

44,097 

None 

6  yrs.  old 

98,806 

dent- 

44,189 

123.6Cf 

27,832 

13,212 

110.7% 

i 

23,251 

12,891 

80.4% 

15,416 

9,074 

69.9% 

51,868 

31,758 

63.3%  ^ 

35,771 

23,379 

53.0% 

(Merger) 

Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  —  morning  and 
evening  papers  now  merged 
Democrat  (m)  15,343 

Press  (e)  7,083 


22,426 


Press-Democrat  (e) 


34,492 


53.8Vf 


331,533 


156,929 


TOTAL  for  8  leaders 
TOTAL,  all  37 

newspapers  . 1,040,309  766,832 

*  83.2'/f  if  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  not  included 
t  29.99'c  if  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  not  included 


*111.3% 
t  35.7% 


The  combined  growth  of  the 
37  higher-circulation,  smaller- 
city  dailies  during  the  1950-60 
decade  was  35.7  percent.  The 
eight  fastest  growing  ones  had 
a  combined  circulation  increase 
during  the  10-year  period  of 
111.3  percent. 

Didn't  Exist  in  1950 

One  of  the  eight,  the  six-year 
old  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  didn’t  even  exist  in 
1950.  Its  1960  ABC  circulation 
of  44,097  had  soared  to  50,141 
by  October  1961.  Published  at 
West  Covina,  less  than  25  miles 
from  downtown  Los  Angeles,  the 
Tribune  has  a  “city  zone”  of 
247,869,  including  the  incorpo¬ 
rated  cities  of  Azusa  20,551 
population,  Baldwin  Park,  34,- 


-Miles  from  Larger  City 

Less  than  25 . 

25  to  50  . 

51  to  100  . 

More  than  100 . 


TOTAL 


Evening 

8 

7 

8 
1 


Morning 

1 

2 

3 

4 


All  Day 
0 
1 
1 
1 


Total 

9 

10 

12 

6 


24 


10 


37 


Sunday  Editions  —  Greater 
distance  seems  also  to  encourage 
the  publishing  of  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions,  as  four  of  the  six  news¬ 
papers  located  more  than  100 


miles  from  a  larger  city  have 
them.  The  13  newspapers  with 
Sunday  editions,  according  to 
distance  from  larger  cities  are 
the  following: 


Miles  From 
Larger  City 
Less  than  25  . 

25  to  50  . 

51  to  100  .... 
More  than  100 


Total 

Newspapers 

9 

10 

12 

6 


Sunday 

Elditions 

2 

4 

3 

4 


Per  Cent 
22.2% 
40.0% 
25.0% 
66.7% 


TOTAL 


37 


13 


146,  Covina  20,069,  Glendor* 
22,259,  Industry  734,  Irwindale 
1,313  La  Puente  24,524,  West 
Covina  52,408  and  Walnut  987. 

The  two  other  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  smaller-city  dailies  during 
the  1950-60  decade  were  the 
Record  at  Hackensack,  up  123.6 
percent,  and  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  hulependent  -  Joumai, 
up  110.7  percent.  Both  are  pub¬ 
lished  near  bridges  that  sepa¬ 
rate  them  from  big  cities  — 
Hackensack  a  few  miles  from 
the  George  Washington  bridge 
to  Manhattan  and  San  Rafad 
barely  10  miles  north  of  the 
Golden  Gate  bridge  which  is 
little  more  than  five  miles  from 
downtown  San  Francisco. 

Five  of  the  eight  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  are  in  California,  two  New 
Jersey  and  one  South  Carolina. 
The  last-named  is  the  Ander¬ 
son  Independent-Tribune,  which 
increased  its  circulation  63.3 
percent  from  1950’s  31,758  to 
1960’s  51,868,  despite  the  near¬ 
static  population  of  much  of  its 
16-county  area  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia. 

A  Summary  View 

There  is  no  magic  and  mys¬ 
terious  success  formula  foi 
building  and  holding  top  news¬ 
paper  circulation.  Take  the 
Painesville  (0.)  Telegraph,  for 
example: 

Painesville’s  population  was 
16,116,  its  circulation  19,500. 
The  Ohio  community  is  less 
than  30  miles  from  downtowm 
Cleveland  and  its  metropolitan 


35.1% 
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dailifs,  but  the  Telegraph’s  per 
capita  circulation  was  1.21. 

The  reason  for  its  success? 

,  “I  really  don’t  know  of  any 
policy  that  I  can  pass  on  to 
you,”  wrote  C.  E.  Bartlett,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  “that  would 
x  too  much  different  than  those 
cf  any  other  newspaper  which 
strives  sincerely  to  serve  the 
peofile  and  the  community  in 
vhich  it  circulates.” 

The  Telegraph  runs  its  edi- 
brials  on  the  back  page,  but 
other%vise  does  things  much  as 
ether  newspapers,  but  does  them 
better  than  most. 

All  of  the  37  leaders  bear 
cowm  particularly  hard  on  news 
coverage  —  especially  local  and 
srea  —  and  have  an  intelligent 
and  aggressive  circulation  de¬ 
partment  to  sell  and  distribute 
their  newspa[)er. 

It  is  the  age-old  principle  of 
making  a  better  mouse  trap,  but 
then  going  out  to  sell  it  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  world  to  beat 
a  |>ath  to  your  dcxir. 

Next  Week:  Their  news  cov¬ 
erage  policies  and  practices. 

• 

Television  Cameras 
At  Le^slative  Hearing 

Boston 

For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Massachusetts,  televi¬ 
sion  cameras  and  television  in¬ 
terviewers  were  allowed  to 
work  with  newspaper  reporters 
at  a  House  Rules  Committee 
Hearing  Jan.  18  at  the  State 
House. 

It  was  the  latest  chapter  in 
reaction  from  CBS-TV’s  docu¬ 
mentary  “Biography  of  a 
Bookie  Joint,”  which  was 
blacked  out  in  Boston,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  legislative  furor  and 
police  scandal.  A  Grand  Jury 
probe  is  underway. 

The  House  Rules  Committee 
hearing  was  televised  by 
WHDH-TV,  the  Herald  Traveler 
station  and  CBS  affiliate.  Per¬ 
mission  to  televise  the  hearing 
at  which  Rep.  Harrison  Chad¬ 
wick  (R.)  was  called  to  account 
for  his  charges  against  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  national  televi¬ 
sion  show,  was  asked  by  the 
Boston  station  and  granted  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  John 
F.  Thompson. 

• 

Swanson  Joins  S-C-W 

Mel  Swanson  has  been 
appointed  to  a  sales  executive 
position  by  S tamps- Conhaim- 
Whitehead  of  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  according  to  Laurence 
Whitehead,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Swanson  has  recently 
resigned  as  director  of  sales  of 
Meyer- Both  Company,  Chicago, 
with  whom  he  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  for  twenty  years. 


WHITE  HOUSE  DINNER  LEAK 

Who  Spilled  the  Beans 
On  Release  of  Powers? 


Washington 

Release  of  the  news  on  U-2 
flier  Francis  Gary  Powers,  dra¬ 
matic  enough  in  itself,  was  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  3  a.m.  timing. 

The  first  mysterious  element 
was  introduce  Friday  after¬ 
noon  (Feb.  9)  when  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Charles 
Bohlen,  Special  Assistant  on  So¬ 
viet  Affairs,  made  an  unsched¬ 
uled  call  at  the  White  House. 

This  tipped  off  reporters  that 
something  was  afoot.  AP’s 
Whitney  Shoemaker  said  he 
came  back  that  night  all  pre¬ 
pared  with  notes  on  Christmas 
Island  (atmospheric  testing), 
Johnson  Island  and  everything 
but  information  on  the  story 
that  actually  broke. 

A  bigger  tip-off,  however,  and 
one  that  paid  off  in  news  beats, 
was  leaked  to  a  few  newsmen 
fortunate  enough  to  be  attend¬ 
ing  a  gilt-edge  gathering  at  the 
White  House. 

At  While  House  Dinner 

The  party,  a  private  dinner 
given  in  honor  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
Jean  and  Stephen  Smith,  was 
just  slipping  into  high  gear 
when  a  call  to  the  Washington 
Post  stopped  the  presses  at  1:25 
a.m.  on  the  late  city  edition  run. 
The  presses  were  shut  down  un¬ 
til  2:15  while  a  story  on  Powers’ 
imminent  release  was  being 
written  and  processed.  (The 
story  said  Powers  would  be  re¬ 
leased  in  a  few  days  and  that 
the  White  House  would  make 
the  announcement  within  24 
hours.) 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  was  in  on  the  early  tip. 
Also  getting  the  word  directly 
from  their  Man  at  the  Party 
was  the  Chicago  Sun  Times. 
The  wires  briefly  carried  word 
of  the  Post  story. 

Meantime,  bjick  at  the  party. 
Press  Secretary  Pierre  Sal¬ 
inger,  unaware  that  the  story 
was  about  to  break  in  the  Post, 
left  about  2  a.m.  to  go  over  to 
his  office  in  the  West  Wing. 
Waiting  to  call  reporters  on  the 
emergency — or  after-hours  spe¬ 
cial  press  conference — list  were 
secretaries  Barbara  Coleman, 
Sue  Mortensen  and  Chris  Camp, 
along  with  Assistant  Press  Sec¬ 
retary  Jay  Gildner. 

The  information  came  at  2:57 
a.m. 

While  Mr.  Salinger  called  the 
President  (who  said  that  was 
fine  and  asked  if  Powers’  par¬ 


ents  had  been  notified)  the  oth¬ 
ers  began  calling  correspond¬ 
ents.  About  28  American  and 
26  foreign  correspondents  were 
called.  (Only  eight  of  the  latter 
showed  up  but  Mr.  Gildner  said 
they  were  mostly  alerted  to 
watch  the  wires.) 

Tass  was  not  called  and  Bu¬ 
reau  Chief  Vladimir  Vashed- 
chenko  indicated  he  was  not 
happy  about  it. 

(jtlled  from  Sleep 

However,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  matter  of  an  asterisk.  Only 
agencies  and  correspondents 
with  ♦  before  their  names  on 
the  White  House  telephone  list 
are  marked  for  emergency  call¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  *  before  Tass 
News  Agency. 

The  story  caught  most  White 
House  reporters  by  surprise. 

Called  from  a  deep  sleep  and 
told  there  would  be  a  briefing 
at  the  White  House  at  3:30  a.m. 
several  reporters  reacted  as 
USIA’s  Jim  Yankauer  who  said 
his  imagination  ran  the  gambit 
of  possible  catastrophies  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  President  having  a 
heart  attack.  Afterwards,  he 
said,  he  felt  like  calling  his 
wife  and  telling  her  it  was  al¬ 
right  —  she  could  come  up  out 
of  the  shelter. 

A  book,  tentatively  entitled 
“The  U-2  Affair,”  a  collabora¬ 
tion  by  Thomas  B.  Ross  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  David 
Wise  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  scheduled  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  fall  by  Random 
House. 


‘Tommy’  Atkins  Dies 

Washington 
The  death  of  Walter  H. 
(Tommy)  Atkins  this  week 
leaves  only  a  dozen  or  so  char¬ 
ter  members  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  which  was  founded 
in  1908.  Mr.  Atkins,  79,  was  a 
past  secretary  of  the  Club.  He 
had  worked  for  the  Associated 
Press  until  1940,  when  he  joined 
the  press  staff  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  He  retired  in  1946. 


Son  Is  a  Scholar 

Thomas  A.  Daffron  III  of 
Suffern,  N.  Y.  will  receive  the 
Inner  Circle’s  scholarship  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University.  His  father 
is  an  assistant  news  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times. 


Group  from  Worker 
Called  by  U.S.  Jury 

Several  executives  of  the 
Worker,  published  twice  weekly 
in  New  York,  were  subpoenaed 
to  appear  this  week  before  a 
Grand  Jury  in  Washington 
which  is  making  an  inquiry  in 
connection  with  the  McCarran 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

James  E.  Jackson,  editor  of 
the  paper  which  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  Communist  Party 
activities  and  policies,  said  the 
subpoenas  called  for  records 
relating  to  editorial  policy,  cir¬ 
culation  and  finances.  Named  in 
subpoenas  were  Erik  Bert,  naan- 
aging  editor;  James  Lustig,  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Dorothy  Robin¬ 
son,  office  manager ;  and  Charles 
Hendley,  secretary. 

In  a  letter  to  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  Mr.  Jackson  asserted  that 
the  Worker  has  become  “the 
target  of  persecution”  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  impose  the  McCarran 
Act’s  “labeling”  .section  on  it. 
He  said  this  section  would  re¬ 
quire  his  newspaper  to  bear  a 
“Communist-action”  or  “Com¬ 
munist-front”  organization 
stamp  on  it  if  sent  through  the 
mail. 

• 

Arizona  Journal 
On  ‘Straight’  Course 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

“Not  left,  not  right,  but 
straight”  was  the  slogan  on  the 
front  page  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Arizona  Journal  which  hit 
the  streets  Feb.  14.  Publisher 
Robert  Morrison,  former  Ari¬ 
zona  attorney  general,  said  the 
press  run  of  the  offset  morning 
paper  was  50,000.  The  paper,  in 
which  there  are  10,000  share¬ 
holders,  has  been  planned  for 
three  years.  (E&P,  Feb.  10). 

The  initial  issue  consisted  of 
106  pages  with  considerable  ad¬ 
vertising  devoted  to  Arizona 
Statehood  Day.  The  paper  was 
late  coming  off  the  presses  due 
to  difficulty  with  the  computer 
system  us^  for  classified  ads 
and  45,000  copies  were  home  de¬ 
livered  in  the  afternoon.  Thurs¬ 
day’s  issue  of  28  pages  also  was 
late  because  of  press  trouble. 
The  Arizona  Republic  on  Thurs¬ 
day  had  68  pages. 


Seniority  Reward 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Samuel  Winett,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press, 
was  chosen  from  among  five 
staffers  with  the  greatest  sen¬ 
iority  to  take  an  expenses-paid 
vacation  in  Europe  with  a  17- 
day  Press-sponsored  tour  leav¬ 
ing  March  9.  He  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife,  Helen,  half 
of  whose  expenses  will  be  paid 
by  the  paper. 
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ASNE  Head 
Sees  Press 
Challenged 


AP  Spotlight 


{Continued  from  page  14) 


who  has  been  an  AP  foreign 
news  writer  since  1935. 

3.  A  story  from  London  on  the 
political  waters  being  sailed  by 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac¬ 
millan  and  how  his  standing  with 
the  British  people  may  have  been 
affected  by  a  parody  in  the 
London  play,  “Beyond  the 
Fringe.”  Indiana-born  Tom 
Ochiltree,  an  11-year  London 
reporter,  wrote  this  one. 

4.  An  account  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  by  William  L.  Ryan, 
who  described  Brazil  as  “a  great, 
sprawling,  frightened  giant, 
seemingly  tottering  toward  its 
day  of  reckoning.” 

5.  A  story  on  the  Feb.  16-25 
voting  in  India  in  which  Prime 
Minister  Nehru’s  Congress  party 
is  assured  first  place,  with  his 
controversial  defense  minister, 
V.  K.  Krishna  Menon,  “running 
scared  for  his  Parliament  seat.” 
This  was  written  by  Henry 
Bradsher. 

Mr.  Gould  said  Spotlight  copy 
will  total  about  2,500  words, 
made  up  of  contributions  of  400- 
700  words  each  from  five  or  six 
correspondents.  The  copy  moves 
over  the  AP  wires  from  Tuesday 
through  Friday.  Illustrations 
move  over  the  Wirephoto  system. 

Mr.  Gould  said  the  suggestion 
for  the  project  came  from  Don 
Maxwell,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


GAVEL  TRANSFER  opens  the  presidential  terirr  of  Ralph  Turner,  left, 
Temple  City  Times,  in  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
as  A.  W.  Bramwell,  right,  Chico  Enterprise-Record,  smiles  happily.  The 
man  in  the  background  is  John  B.  Long,  general  manager  of  CNPA  who 
is  retiring. 


l)e  a  whitewash  of  AP,  Mr.  because  we  attempt  to  follow 
Kennedy  declared.  moderate  lines  and  call  for  a 

James  K.  Guthrie,  San  Bern-  internal  bickering. 

ardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  Sanity  Plea 

and  association  president, 

declared  the  film  project  was  a  The  American  press  should 
legitimate  promotion.  “try  to  bring  sanity  to  the  emo- 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  tional  binge  that  has  this  coun- 
Mr.  Kennedy  expressed  the  belief  try  dangerously  off  balance,”  he 
that  “newspapers  and  the  AP  urged. 

have  fallen  behind  the  times.”  Mr.  McKnight,  who  is  presi- 
He  tossed  in  the  declaration  that  dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
publishers  today  are  not  highly  Newspaper  Editors,  said  the  na¬ 
tion  is  split  into  two  “rather 
foggy  camps”  of  liberals  and 
conservatives. 

As  a  result  of  this  split  he  has 
been  subjected  to  indignities, 
threats  and  anonymous 
phone  calls  although  the  Times- 
Herald  has  printed  both  sides. 

This  nation  has  not  become 
the  world’s  mightiest  society 
through  slander,  he  said  in 
pointing  out  that  the  need  was 
never  greater  for  honesty,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  respect  for  the  truth. 

“We  must  not  surrender  the 
right  to  enlighten  this  nation,” 
he  affirmed. 

Oitical  of  Paar 

In  a  special  phase  of  his  re¬ 
port,  Mr.  McKnight  expressed 
his  personal  indignation  at  the 
tactics  of  Jack  Paar.  He  charged 
the  television  figure  with  “a 
move  to  discredit  the  American 


Pulliam  Will 
Study  Radio 
News  Rates 


Coronado,  Calif. 

In  a  discussion  of  Associated 
Press  assessment  revisions  in 
accord  with  the  decennial  cen¬ 
sus,  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  told  a  regarded  as  a  class  of  citizens, 
meeting  of  Califomia-Nevada  Newspapers  and  the  AP  are 
members  here  last  week  that  he  (Joing  a  job  today,  added  the 
is  planning  to  make  a  study  of  wartime  AP  correspondent  who 
rates  charged  to  radio  and  tele-  broke  the  news  of  the  armistice 
vision  stations.  which  marked  the  end  of  war  in  ' 

Mr.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  Europe  in  1945. 

Indianapolis  and  Phoenix  news-  Rebuttals  by  Wes  Gallagher, 
papers  and  others,  is  a  director  •  i.  i  i 

r  AT>  Tj  j  u  u  u  A  ij  assistant  general  manager  of 
of  AP.  He  said  he  has  been  told  *  «  j  Tu  n  j  mi. 

.V  4.  u  j-  •  AP,  and  others  followed.  These 

that  newspapers  are  subsidizing  .  i  j  j  .u  a  a  a  u  nr  ia 
I  j  4^  Tj  j  included  the  statement  by  Walter 

broadcast  news.  He  expressed  „  i.  a  »>r  \ 

his  personal  doubts  that  this  f’  ^ 

was  true  but  said  he  believed  it 

.  .  .  vision  both  need  improvement 

IS  not  up  to  newspapers  to  pro-  .  ^  u  j 

• ,  .  •  ■  r  4.  but  that  newspapers  have  scored 

vide  bargain  service  for  the  sta-  ^  ^ 

tions.  He  said  that  he  plans  to 

make  a  study  of  the  rate  a  discussion  of  press  per- 

schedules.  formance,  Mr.  Pulliam  described 

A  proposal  that  AP  prepare  a  reporters  as  the  best  am- 
documentary  film  for  the  use  of  hassadors  from  the  U.S.  He 
members  was  referred  to  the  suggested  that  great  benefits 
Califomia-Nevada  AP  Associa-  "’ould  be  obtained  if  the  State 
tion’s  board  of  directors  after  it  l^epartment  could  turn  over  its 
stirred  a  controversy.  The  sug-  foreign  posts  to  these  corre- 
gestion  was  advanced  by  George  spondents.  press.” 

Brand,  editor  of  the  Redding  The  association  voted  approval  Jack  Paar  has  used  television 
Record-Searcldight,  in  behalf  of  of  a  motion  by  Ray  Spangler,  as  a  medium  for  innuendo  and 
the  AP  News  Executives  Coun-  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  half-truths  about  the  press,  Mr. 
cil  of  California.  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  McKnight  said. 

.  of  the  directors.  “He  must  blow  the  whistle  on 

Opposes  “Whiiewash’  j  Clinton,  San  Mateo  those  who  endanger  our  being,” 

Such  a  film  should  not  be  pre-  (Calif.)  Times,  was  elected  Mr.  McKnight  declared, 
pared  unless  it  was  objective  president  with  Walter  Kane,  Eugene  C,  Pulliam,  publisher 
and  critical,  declared  Edward  Bakersfield  Californian,  vice-  of  a  group  of  newspapers,  also 
Kennedy,  assistant  publisher  and  president  and  Warren  Brown  urged  newspapers  to  fight  back 
editor  of  the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Jr.,  Richmond  (Calif.)  Inde-  against  television  commentators 
Peninsula  Herald.  It  should  not  pendent,  secretary-treasurer.  and  other  critics. 
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Wheeler  Elected 
See’y-T  reasurer 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Warren  G.  Wheeler  Jr.,  sec¬ 
retary'  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  and  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  has  been  elected  to  the 
additional  office  of  treasurer. 
The  announcement  was  made 
by  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tribune, 
who  will  continue  as  president 
of  the  corporation. 


jk. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
SALES,  PURCHASES 

DURING  INLAND  PRESS 
February  18-20 

Available  At  Drake  For 
PRIVATE  CONFERENCES 

Your  Con/idenco  Respected 

TE  3-3018 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 

NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 
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Portland 

(Conthuied  from  pnf/e  13) 


otypers  and  Electrotypers  Un- 
on,  357  l)y  International  Photo 
Enjrravers  Union  of  North 
America;  and  3,1(54  by  Portland 
Sailers  Union.  All,  except  45 
diares  owned  by  Multnomah, 
vere  issued  for  c*quipmcnt  and 
lelated  c‘xpenses. 

Of  the  remaininfr  shares,  42,- 
467  have  l)een  sold  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  cash;  1,657  sold  tr  the 
public  for  cash  but  not  yet  is¬ 
sued  pending  completion  of  in¬ 
stallment  purchases;  2,054  sold 
on  installments  —  no  cash  and 
not  issued  yet ;  720  issued  to  em¬ 
ployes  in  exchange  for  their 
senices. 


Knight  Picketing 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


Miami  Herald  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  its  labor  policies 
but  principally  to  supervise  the 
construction  program.  Mr. 


Griner,  according  to  the  findings  I 
by  examiner,  “merely  aided 
.lames  Knight  in  arriving  at 
decisions  with  respect  to  labor 
policies.” 

Mr.  Gilbert  said  he  could  not 
give  any  appreciable  weight  to 
the  union’s  representation  that 
a  training  .school  conducted  by 
the  Miami  Herald  in  1960  was 
proof  of  the  integrated  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Knight  newspapers. 
Of  the  275  who  attended  the 
school,  he  jiointed  out,  .30  or  35 
were  from  Knight  newspapers 
and  the  others  were  from  100  ! 
newspapers  unconnected  to  the 
Knight  group. 

ItcMird  Policy 

The  Board,  Mr.  Gilbert  con¬ 
cluded,  has  established  a  policy 
that  it  will  not  pierce  the  cor¬ 
porate  veil  and  consider  two 
corporations  which  are  common¬ 
ly  owned  or  which  .stand  in  a 
parent- subsidiary  relationships 
as  being  a  single  employer  in 
the  context  of  the  secondary' 
boycott  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  unless  there  is 
evidence  of  actual  or  active  com¬ 
mon  control. 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WILL  LEASE  growinK  southwest 
weekly  Krossinsr  $40»000.  Requires  \ 
about  $5,000  working  capital.  Box  1071. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1-L\ST  CENTRAL  UK'ATION.  Influ- 
ential  weekly  100  years  old.  unop|>ose<l  I 
in  city  of  4.046  ;  ABC  circulation  4.366  | 
at  $3.50.  Income  $96.<HK).  Price<l  at  1 
$75,000  on  reasonable  terms.  Imme<liate  | 
lK>8session.  Our  No.  1405,  May  Broth-  i 
ers.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  I 


MISSOURI  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY— 
one  of  best  plants  its  size  in  state. 
$60M  $15M  cash  down.  M.  R.  Kreh- 

biel.  Box  H8.  Norton.  Kansas. 


OWNERS  OtT*ER  unexploite<l  eastern  ! 
Indiana  weekly  in  well  paid  industrial 
town  of  3200  with  or  without  plant. 
$5(K)0  will  hamlle.  Nearest  city  13 
miles.  Box  1174,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PROSPEROUS  FARM  WEEKLY  in 
$1(K)M  class:  hi^h  net.  low  costs. 
Moclern  plant  and  building  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Priced  at  $100M.  deal  ilirect. 
State  experience  and  cash  available. 
Box  1168.  Editor  &  l^ihlisher. 


ti-ye:ar  old  tabloid  weekly. 

town  1,100.  near  industrial  cities.  Off¬ 
set  and  letterpress  e<iuipment.  Com¬ 
munity  Express,  Manito,  Illinois. 


SMALL  DAILY.  Ea.  Central  location. 
Ninety  years  old.  (Jrossinff  $oOM.  Un- 
op|)08ed  tradinsT  area  of  7,000.  Circula¬ 
tion  1,400  at  $16.50  year.  F'ully 
staffed;  will  stay.  Price  $37,500,  in- 
cludinK  building.  Our  No.  1537.  May 
Brothers.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


SUBU’RBAN  WEEKLY  in  Tampa  Bay 
area  with  ow'n  job  plant,  two  lino¬ 
types,  3  presses,  and  second-class  per¬ 
mit  for  lesrals.  Unusual  potential  for 
able  publisher  or  job  printing  pro¬ 
moter.  Premium  location.  $35,000. 
Terms.  L.  P.  Likely,  Reg.  Broker. 
6485  Park  Blvd.,  Pinellas  Park, 
Florida. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Puhlicationn  For  Sale 


SO.  CALIFORNIA.  Daily  constr.  trade 
journal.  Cross  $40M.  Price  $30M.  A 
iCoinK  concern  —  iileal  for  enerfratic 
hush/ wife  team.  Box  933,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


itusiness  (Pppitrtunitie^ 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  in  as  small 
daily  publisher  in  (troup  of  three  sub¬ 
urban  |>ai>er8  in  one  of  Chart  .Area  8's 
most  promisinj?  metro[M>litan  areas. 
Buyer’s  ability,  willinirness  to  work 
mure  imiiortant  than  amount  of  money 
to  invest.  Write  Box  1147,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPEK  SERVKTIS 

Features 

MAY  WE  QUOTE? 

“I  think  your  ADAM  &  EVE  column  is 
greatl” — Managins  Dd.,  iarge  West 
Coast  daily.  “Your  ADAM  &  EVE  ii 
bright  and  saucy!” — Managing  Ed.. 
Wuhington  (D.C.)  daily.  "ADAM  A 
EVE  exceeded  all  of  our  expeetational” 
— Gen.  Mgrr.,  Virginia  daily. 

WHY  THE  ORCHIDS? 

Because  ADAM  A  EVE  it  proving  it- 
teif  by  far  the  liveliett,  bouneiett  and 
■oundest  advice  column  on  the  market 
— an  entirely  new  concept  in  which 
rea^rt  write  to  either  Adam  or  Eve 
!  Loweil,  as  they  prefer.  And  Adam  and 
Eve  not  only  answer  readers  but,  in 
the  eternal  Battle  of  the  Sexes,  often 
reply  to  each  other.  It’s  a  natural  I  Sand 
for  samples  today. 

Write  or  wire: 

E.  A.  Harris.  Editor 
FORTUNE  FEATURES 
Huntly  Virginia 


Press  Engineers 


.ANNOUNCaiMENTS 

Netespaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


SALES-PURCHASB5S.FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proiierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
i  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person- 

*  slity  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 

is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
•elling. 

LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  OR 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER? 

We  have  them-  from  large  dailies  to 
small  weeklies.  GABBEB^  &  HAN¬ 
COCK.  :i709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  River¬ 
side,  Calif. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspaiiers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Ariz..  c/o  Cummins  "Trust  Co. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  License.! 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  5t9.  Roseburg,  Oregon 


DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Kalamazoo  8.  Mich.  Phone  FT  2-6922. 


In  the  complicated  pattern  of 
^  to<lay's  newspaper  transfers,  your 
broker  is  a  money-saving,  danger- 
avoiding  asset. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CX>.,  INC. 
408  So.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


.AMSOUXIIMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  WEEKUBS  AND  DAIUES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suite  600-607  ,  6881  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27.  California. 


SO.  CAUF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Grossing  5235,000.  Good  plant,  very 
healthful  climate,  sound,  profitable. 
Rotary  press.  $55,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  Elast 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  California. 


MUST  SACRIFICE  well  -  esUblished 
weekly  operation  in  Eastern  Connecti¬ 
cut  at  liest  offer.  Ideal  set-up  for 
MAN/ WIFE  team.  Tell  all  first  reply. 
Box  1046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  QUAUTY  NEIW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY 
in  town  of  over  20,000,  Very  good 
value  at  $5,000.  Owner  has  other  inter¬ 
ests.  No  shop.  Box  1062,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
WESTERN  WEEKLY,  rich  farm  area: 
very  valuable  plant ;  sound,  profitable. 
Attractive  town.  $40,000  down.  J,  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


MISSOUni  unopposed  county  st.  wkly. 
Gross  $30M — price  only  $21M  if  taken 
by  end  of  February.  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
fox  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

WESTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  picturesque  mountain 
valley.  Irrigated  ranches  and  cattle 
ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
cow  boys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up! 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  tool 
Good  plant,  sound  future,  ste^y  local 
l>ayroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  KE  3-1361. 


COLORADO  NEWSPAPERS.  $18,000 
up.  Lyle  Mariner  Associates,  1417 
Glenarm  PI.,  Denver  2. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  near  San 
Francisco,  2nd  class  mailing  permit, 

!  general  circulation.  Owner  needs  to  sell 
account  of  age.  If  you  ran  show  me 
that  you  are  a  person  who  knows  the 
I  newspaper  business  from  beginning  to 
end — are  not  afraid  to  work — I  will 
treat  you  right,  and  you  may  contact 
i  me  for  full  details.  C.  S.  Pechtel, 
P.O.  Box  12,  El  Granada.  Calif. 

Publications  For  Sale 

MIDWEST  FARM  PUBLICATION  — 
gross  $430M,  net  $40M,  with  $150M 
plant.  Priced  at  $300M  if  sold  by 
March  15.  State  cash,  experience. 
M.  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton. 
Kansas. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  "TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMAN'TLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
i  MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Save 


II 

Composing  Room 


INTERTYPES 

Models  B.  C,  CSM,  C4/4,  G4,  No.  20590, 
2/90,  2/72  channel.  6  molds,  blower, 
saw,  quadder,  electric  pot,  feeder. 

G4/2.  No.  23174,  2/90  ,  2/72,  2/34 

channel,  6  molds,  blower,  saw,  quadder, 
electric  pot,  feeder. 

Model  F4/4  No.  16861,  4/90,  4/34  chan¬ 
nel,  4  molds,  blower,  saw,  quadder, 
electric  pot,  feeder. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  8,  31.  30. 


Reasonably  Priced  to  Sell  Now ! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Press  Room 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  j 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS  ! 

GOSS-HOB-SCOTT  PRESSES  ' 


A.C.  Drives — Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  ''oom  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Conveyors.  I 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  , 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors”  , 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POpiar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871  | 


I  COX-O-TYPE,  new  in  1949,  factory  j 
!  service  contract,  in  top  condition.  Being 
I  replaced  by  rotary.  Available  about 
I  August  1,  1962,  at  $15,600.  May  be 
seen  running  at  The  Star-Democrat, 
Easton,  Maryland.  Phone  TAIbot 

I  2-1600. 


4  INTERTYPE  C’s,  Teletype  equipped 
(standard  units) ;  3  Universal  base 

one  star.  All  rebuilt  in  the  last  2  years, 
including  electric  pots.  Alternating 
niolds,  operating  units  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Operating  daily  at  9  LPM.  In-  i 
spection  invited  in  our  plant.  Reason 
for  selling:  purchasing  new  high-speed  i 
Monarchs. 


One  Font  6%  point  Triangle  42 — Ionic 
3f6  with  bold  face  #2.  1196  count. 
$60.00.  717  sorts,  mostly  fractions,  3c 
ea.  Proofs  on  request. 


One  44'*  diameter  5-ton  stereotype 
furnace  unit;  one  28*  diameter  3200  lb. 
remelt  furnace;  one  industrial  car¬ 
bureter;  two  gas-tight  turbo  compres¬ 
sors,  1  H.P.  (1  unused  since  rebuilt). 
Contact:  Eld.  Hawkins,  The  Times  Re¬ 
corder,  Zanesville,  Ohio, 


LAB  HEJAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States  ' 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man  ! 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50.  j 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for  ; 
literature.  ' 

LAB  SALE3S  OOMPAJ>JY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone ;  835-1 613 


LUDLOW,  practically  new;  with  12 
fonts:  Hammond  EasyKaster  6-col ; 

Babcock  28  X  44.  Farmington  (N.H.) 
News. 


INTERTYPE  MACHINES 

Thoroughly  Reconditioned  Model 
C  Intertype  Machines,  by  factory 
trained  machinists,  with  gas  or 
electric  pot.  Condition  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Linotype  Maintenance  Co. 

136  Chureh  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Engraving 

UNMTD.  ZINC  HALFTONES  $1.30 
6  sq.  ins-post  paid  4th  class.  Same 
low  price  Zinc  etchings.  Send  for  price 
list.  Wilmeth  Engraving,  P.O.  Box 
306,  West  Chicago,  III.,  or  P.O.  Box 
108^,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

Press  Room 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STA'nONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-POLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver, 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


DUPLEX  24-Page  Tubular  i 
GOSS  4  Units  &  Folder  j 
GOSS  6  Units  &  2  Folders 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y.  j 


HARRIS  LB  OFTSETT  automatic  press 
(4-page),  41*  x  54*  with  Omaha  folder. 
Ebccellent  condition.  Also  old  Robinson 
Camera.  Press  used  until  recently.  All 
three  for  $3500,  as  is.  where  is.  (Ton- 
tact  Harold  M.  Wilson,  Daily  News, 
Bogalusa,  Louisiana. 


TUBULAR  PRESSES 

24-Page  Duplex,  2-to-l  Model;  16-Page 
Goss  Dek-A-Tube ;  (Complete  Stereo  and 
AC  Drives. 

Available  Now! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCHER  PACER 

(Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

>  The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folcier  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Sp^d”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell 
all  newspaper  eqaipment,  including 
presses,  typesetting  machines,  TTS 
equipment,  Ludlowt,  Elrods,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

I  (AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 

I  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Koasas  CHy  •,  Me. 
HA  1-5365 


—  .  l| 

Press  RtHtm  j  Stereittype 

PRESS  ROOM  '  PONY  AUTOPLATE 


.32  Goss  units,  21 '■i*  cutoff;  decker 
tyiie,  arranged  as  8  octuples  or  4  dou¬ 
ble  octuples;  8  double  formers  and 
double  folders ;  fudge  devices  for  each 
folder;  4  single  tialloon  formers;  30,000 
p.p.h.  straight.  Presently  used  for 
black  and  white  and  multi-color  print¬ 
ing. 

Included  are  8  GE  multi-unit  elec¬ 
tronic  AC  press  drives  with  rectifiers 
and  550  volt  DC  motors,  installed  in 
1950. 

Also  9  Capco  |K>rtable  fountains. 


STEREOTYPE 

For  7/16'"  plates  and  2 !*/<[*  cutoff:  1 
Junior  Autoplate  and  Shaver ;  2  Auto¬ 
matic  Autoplate,  1  right-hand  &  1  left- 
hand.  with  2  Standard  plate  shavers 
and  9-ton  Kemp  gas-fired  ix>t. 

1 — split  Kemp  gas-fired  i)ot,  4*^  ton 
on  each  side. 

1 — complete  1-pieoe  double  page  hand 
box  with  pump  and  electric  tail 
cutter  and  shaver, 

1 — router  for  single  or  double  page. 

1 — Goss  router  for  *4*  plate  or  7/16* 
plate. 

1 — four-ton  Kemp  gas-fired  job  pot. 

1 — Nickel  tank,  capacity  460  gal., 
holds  8  plates. 

1 — 50  gal.  tank  for  boiling  plates. 

8- — plate  clamin  for  7/16*  plates. 

1 — Generator  and  controls  for  nickel- 
I  ing  tank. 

All  of  the  above  equipment  available 
I  about  September  1,  196'2. 


Foltotving  equipment  is 
available  immediately: 

For  >4*  plates  and  21*4*  cutoff:  1  Hoe 
casting  hand  box  vacuum  l>ack  with 
pump;  1  Hoe  Electric  Tail  Cutter: 
1  Hoe  Shaver ;  1  Hoe  Beveler. 

8  plate  clamps  for  *4*  plates  for  nickel 
plating. 


Contact  either  Eugene  Muller, 
959  Eighth  Avenue, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
or 

J.  S.  Becker,  General  Manager, 
Baltimore  News-Post 
&  American 
Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


!  TWO  CUTLER-HAMMER  Press  Drives 
— 75  HP  each,  two  control  panels,  prac- 
'  tically  new.  Will  run  single  or  tandum. 
Will  sell  separately.  Box  1112,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Stereotype 

MAT  ROLLERS,  Sta-Hi  machines, 
^•page  folders,  curved  routers,  casting 
equipment.  A.C.  motor  drives.  30,  40, 
50,  76,  100  HP.  Extra  control  boards. 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


i  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  for  22%* 
cut-off.  Vacuum  luick  box.  Water-cooled 
arch.  Excellent  condition.  Available 
now.  Contact  Inland  Newspaper  Ma- 
.  chinery  Corp.,  1720  (Therry  St.,  Kansas 
1  City  8,  Mo. 


Wood  Heavy  Duty — 22%*  Vacuum  back, 
water  cooled  arch,  AC;  pneumatic 
pump. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 
Wanted  to  Buy 

MODERN  SINGLE-WIDTH  PRESS,  24 
pages  or  more  with  stereo  equipment. 
Cash.  L.  A.  Lee  Co.,  Dalton,  Ga. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
CXIMPLETB  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


USED  ALUMINUM  OFFSET  PLATES 
— any  quantity.  Offset  Spec.,  1402  No. 
5th  St.,  PhiIadelphia-22,  Pa, 


Linotypes — Intertypee — 'Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRBSFINTATIVFS 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEIFID  STANDARD  teletypesetter  per¬ 
forator,  operating  unit  and  keyboard 
for  Intertype.  Box  71,  Merced,  Calif. 


PRESS,  CHANDLFai  &  PRICE  10  X 
16  and  12  X  18  new  series;  hand  fed. 
Allied,  3771  (Theater  Ave.,  Cileveland-14, 
Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED 

I  Advertising  Rates 

!  Uae  Rcrte*  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
I  laserHea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 

order)  4  tinea  9  55c  per  line  each 

insertion;  3  times  @  70c:  2  9  80c; 
1  9  95c.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Senrici. 

j  JOI  APPUCANTS  may  hast  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  form 
by  sendinp  sclf-addrc»cd  8e  stampod 
envelope  to  E&P  Classided  OepartmanL 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1-15;  2  timH  IS  SUO:  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimnn. 
Add  SOc  tor  Box  Service. 

SI.OO  SERVICg  CHARGg  FOR  AIRMAIL 

i 

52-Time  Contract  Rata 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSINED,  $2.50  per  apate 
lint.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSINED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  4  p.m. 
Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  lina  for  box  infonnation).  Ben 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
ddenee.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  li 
Publisher  rcservH  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
PhoM*  PLaia  2-7050 
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If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Circulation 


Editorial 


CIRCTULATION  MANAGER  for  SHARP  WOMAN  REPORTER  able  to 

iresaive  14.000  daily  in  progreesive  IT  f^OPYPPAPlPR^  combine  handling  of  women’s  page 

ollege  city  of  14.000.  Oiart  Area  7.  DiNloni  I  IxCAUClxO  features  on  religion,  educa- 

Ixcellent  salary,  automobile  furnish^.  I  _  .  .  tion  and  the  arts.  Afternoon  daily  with 


iodern  plant,  comprehensive  health  Openings  for  deakmen  who  can  edit  23,000  circulation.  Write:  Everett  A. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

wanted  for  two 


hsurance.  Reference  and  resume  first  well  and  write  strong  heads.  E^peri-  >  Streit 
letter,  please.  Robert  D.  Lusk,  Pub-  ence,  college  preferred.  Give  resume,  Iowa. 

Isher.  The  Daily  Plainsman,  Huron,  experience,  salary  wanted.  Write  Per- - 

_ P^.'  St!**Pa^’  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  TOLKS 


Ao.wu  circuiaiiun.  ▼▼rive;  revereii  ,-ve-^e-^ai  a  ■  i  Ak.ir 

streit.  Editor,  Clinton  Herald.  Clinton,  EXTERNAL  HOUSE  ORGANS 


EXPERIENCEai.  SAL^  -  MINDED  A‘WI«rrAVT  innrmw  i  served  by  friendly  Port  Dodge,  Iowa. 

MAN  for  established,  fast-expanding  A^IS’^NT  ^IT^  for  rn^ium  size  j  ^hat  city's  newspaper  needs  an  area 
»-eekly  newspa|>er  chain.  Should  know  ^“^rt  Area  6  wiu  camera  editor  imaginative  nercentive  Write 

iai<l.  controlleil  circulation,  mail  plans:  ^  '**5^  Editor,  Fort  Dodge’  Messenger.' 


in  the  world's  richest  farm  area  are 
served  by  friendly  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


•aid,  controlled  circulation,  mail  plans;  ana  oarK  room  experience.  Send  clips 
ible  to  supervise  full  staff.  Over  70,1)00  '  expected, 

(resent  circulation.  (Tiart  Area  6.  Box  Box  1079,  ilditor  &  Publisher. 


ilSO  Editor  &  Publisher.  - - YOUNG,  ENETRGETTIC  REPORTER 

COPYREIADERS  —  Fast-growing,  pro-  for  20,000  daily.  Interesting  assign- 
'  TT  7j  gressive  daily  (110,000  circulation)  has  ments.  Several  years  experience  re- 

lAaxsified  Advertising  opportunity  for  experienced,  fast,  and  quired.  Day  hours.  Personal  interview  | 

- - — — - - - -  accurate  desk  men.  2S-50  years  old.  necessary.  Elditor,  Meriden  Record,  i 

AGGRESSIVE  CLASSIFIED  MANAG-  ,  Bal^y  $6-7,600  year,  depending  on  ex-  Meriden,  Conn. 

ER  wanteil  for  expanding  morning  and  1  P®fi*bce  and  qulincation^  m  a  n  y  - 

afternoon  combination  of  30,000  in  Peiwnnel,  The  Record,  ALERT,  YOUh 


Maryland’s  second  largest  city.  Must  160  River  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J 

be  familiar  with  all  phases  of  clasai-  I  cm  Ar>imj~Tarnr  n _ i  outstanding  Michigan  small  daily. 

fied.  with  particular  emphasis  on  build-  i  R 1'^  —  Go^  Involves  ilummying  page,  headwriting 

ing  lul  count  and  linage.  Excellent  op-  “  ♦  »n<l  copywriting.  Job  open  early  March, 

portunity  for  right  man  on  growing  “I*  Good  i>ay  plus  other  lienefits.  Write 

new8paf«rs.  Salary  commensurate  with  afraid  to  work.^  ^ay  morning  ^ily-  jjox  1170,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
cast  performance  and  ability.  Write:  '***  J"*"  growing.  Write - - - - 


ALERT.  YOUNG.  SPORTS-MINDED 
reiiorter  who  can  take  over  sports  page 


past  iierformance  and  ability.  Write: 


Box  1170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Personnel  Director,  The  Herald-Mail,  5®***'^  BryM.  Publisher  Daily  Time 
Hagerstown.  Md  Democrat,  Cullman,  Alabama. 


Outstanding  writing  ability  and 
highly  developed  editorial  skills 
are  basic  requirements  of  this 
responsible  position.  Beyond  this, 
we  (a  Chicago-based  advertising 
agency)  are  looking  for  a  man 
who’s  imaginative,  promotional- 
ly-minded,  doesn’t  mind  a  little 
travel,  has  some  management 
ability  (or  potential).  Specific 
experience  is  not  important,  but 
awareness  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
business  world  is.  Any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  retailing,  motor  trans- 
l)Ort,  agriculture,  home-building, 
or  related  fields  would  be  a  wel¬ 
come  bonus — as  would  photo¬ 
graphic  ability  or  advertising 
copywriting  experience.  Sound 
like  a  pretty  big  order?  We’re 
willing  to  pay— if  you  can  fill  it. 
Please  write,  fully  and  in  con- 
findence.  to:  Box  1160,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Correspondents 


TOGRAPHE^  fo7*!i^nments  ^slnd  county  siat  daily,  ^iary  opin:  Chart  ‘‘We.  Interview  require.  Contact:  Ji^bii'shir.' 

and  sub/«t  “S.  to  MBA  Area  2.  Box  1080,  Editor  &  Publisher.  A  N  ^mm  Editor.  Times  Herald-  , - 

Box  12071,  New  Orleans,  La.  - _ Recor*!.  Middletown.  N.  Y.  PBSK 


Democrat,  Cullman,  Alabama.  AMBITIOUS  REPORTER.  Experience  ; - - - - - 

-  - - less  important  than  imtential;  a  keen  j  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted 

EDCPERIB24CED  AVEEKLY  newshand  awareness  of  the  world  around  you.  ;  by  South-Central  Michigan  afternoon 

who  wants  to  move  to  the  daily  field,  •‘"•f  *  desire  to  become  a  top-night  ,jaily.  Give  full  details  about  your  ex¬ 
may  be  the  man  we’re  looking  for.  reporter  on  a  top-flight  newspaper.  Car  !  .,erience.  education,  salary  desired. 

Opportunity  on  11,500  circulation  »  necessity.  Camera  experience  desir-  references.  Send  to  Box  1172,  Eilitor  & 


Display  Advertising 


BDCPERIB24CED  REPORTER 
Well-rounded  newsman  with  solid  beat- 
coverage  and  feature-writing  back¬ 
ground.  State  salary  requirement,  give 


ARE  YOU  A  REPORTER? 


NEWS  DESK  —  Immediate  opening 
for  experienced  wire  editor  or  man 
ready  to  step  up  on  progressive  Indiana 
daily  in  40,000  community.  Send  ex- 
Iierience,  background  summary  to  Box 


ADVERTT^TNC  MANAGER  smsll  Ohio  I  references,  send  recent  clippings  to  ...  j  „  -  1148,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

f™"*  Yj”®  William  Small  Jr.,  Assistant  Publisher,  with  a  proud-to-be-a-good-one  -not  a _ 


«*«■■>  °"'7  cJSrJ's  i  NEWS  editor.  ...di  i...  u.h, 

A  Publisher.  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  in  late  and  now  need  a  leir  up  from  a  | 

thirtiee  or  early  forties  to  take  over  i  too-small  daily  or  a  dead-end?  If  you’re 

DISPIaAY  salesman  who  likes  to  wi^in  three  years  as  city  editor  of  on  your  way.  ready  to  move  to  an  |  1177,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ _ 

SEX,L.  Liberal  salary  and  benefits.  ^  Chart  Area  1  P.M.  daily  of  12,000.  '  exciting  daily  that’s  on  the  move. 

Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Daily  Reformer.  i  Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man.  i  write  fully.  Box  1175.  Ekiitor  &  Pub-  I  NEWSME24 — for  future  openings  with 


Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Daily  Reformer.  i  Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man.  i  write 

■ - - - -  Write  Box  1124,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i  lisher. 

EXPANDING  GROUP  seeks  experi-  '  giving  experience,  references  and  salary  ^  - 

enced  ad  manager,  35  to  40.  capable  expected.  CAPA 

of  general  managership  in  few  years.  -  witb 

Box  1134,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  FAST-GROWING  bi-weekly  needs  a 


lisher.  ^  English  language  daily.  Tiie  San  Juan 

_  I  Star.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico.  Excellent 

A  XT  future  with  growing  enterprise.  Prefer- 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  WOMAN  reporter  ,  gneg  will  be  given  to  bi-lingual  news- 
with  good  writing  ability  wanted  by  (Spanish-English.)  .Send  resume. 


Box  1134,  Editor*  Publisher.  FAST-GROWING  bi-weekly  needs  a  men  (Spanish-t^glish  1  .Send  resume. 

— - - - - ;  women’s  section  editor  who  isn’t  afraid  kJT.!  Pi2fl^  ‘®  Managing  Editor,  Box  4187, 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  sales-  Ch?ciiiS"  mrtroTOnten*‘^r^  K*''®  f®"  '•*‘*''*  expected.  P  - 

GooTop^iSni^Tfo?  Sy  rtpSJt?;  «®"  Editor  &  Publisher.  pROflRESSIVE  MORNING  DAILY  in 

growing  bi-weekly  in  citv  of  70  000  ***'’®®  yee*"*  experience  -  college  town,  33M,  Chart  Area  1,  needs 

on  frinM  of  Chic^  metromilitan  area.  '■eporting,  head  writing  and  layout.  EDITOR  1  experienced  sports  editor.  Excellent 

Must  not  be  afraid  of  daily  comnetition  Slate  background  and  salary  expects-  j  National  business  magazine;  Heavy  ,  fringe  lienefits.  chance  to  grow.  Three- 

State  background  and  we  will  outline  1'°"®-  I*®-'  1098,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  copy  exp;  5-figure  salary;  resume  to  man  staff.  Box  1160,  Editor  &  Pub- 


,  good  REPORTER  with  managing 
Editor  *  Publisher, _  I  potential  neeiied  by  7,800  circ. 


copy  exp;  5-figure  salary;  resume  to  man  staff.  Box  1160,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Box  BP  1411,  125  W.  41  St.,  N.Y.C.  lisher. 


MAN  with  mana^ment  potential. 
Fully  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Salary  commen- 


'.ation  in  Chart  Area  2.  Complete  resu-  opportunity  for  advancement.  ^x 

me  with  first  letter.  All  replies  strictly  .  io99,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

xmfidential.  Box  1135,  Ekiitor  *  Pub-  - — - - 

lisher.  NEWS /FEATURE  WRITER,  nrogres- 


“^“Snt.  SU^^  Handle  copy  3aGo'!f^'u^d^‘?HaP^\-ri"t 

^  =:ir’marrn  ‘rY"c.“"G.^wTh  ^ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  cop^ader  B®'  wRh  “ourSm  and/orprSrtical  news- 

”^"air$KorSingS’'au"P‘'^  *  _  Vr^i.)’^^%^nXVewr‘*"“' 


■urate  with  ability.  Elxcellent  benefits,  on  live  Midwestern  a.m.  d^ly.  Starting  *  Publisher. 

Ck>mbination  daily  over  100,000  circu-  scale  $141.50;  fringe  benefits;  go^  _ 

'.ation  in  Chart  Area  2.  Complete  resu-  opportunity  for  i^vancement.  Box  cuMTOnDT  a  i 
me  with  first  letter.  All  reolies  strictly  .  inoo  EVDTni.  a  P.^KIiAkA,.  CAUllUKiAL, 


UPCOMING  OPPORTUNITIES  for  ex-  Jersey.  Excellent  opportunity.  $125 
perienced  young  display  salesman  who  i  start.  Catholic  Star  Herald,  Camden-2.  ' 
likes  to  sell,  and  for  energetic  and  !  N.J. 

ambitious  beginner  with  Rocky  Moun-  i  - 

tain  area  group.  Advancement  limited  ;  OPPORTUNITIES  for  ambitious  news 
only  by  your  ability.  Write  full  par-  .  staffers  with  an  established  Chart  Area 

ticulars  to  Box  1110,  Ekiitor  &  Pub-  11  group,  reporters  and  desk  men.  Ad- 

lisher.  vancement  opportunity  unlimited.  Send 

- full  particulars  to  Box  1111,  Ekiitor  & 

AN  INTERESTING  SALES  JOB  is  ■  Publisher, 
open  on  our  5-man  staff  for  an  experi-  j  ‘ 

encerl  man  to  exidoit  new  ideas  and  REaPOR'TEJR — Elorida  afternoon  daily, 
develop  new  business.  Salary  at  least  \  Five-day  week,  good  starting  salary. 

$130.00  plus  linage  bonus.  Write  or  |  Limited  experience  acceptable  but 


WS/FEATURB  WRITER,  progres-  IMir'ATIl^N.IC  ^  to  match  quality  of  general  rep 

e,  growing  weekly  Southern  New  ,  Ivl  Ivl  LJ  I N  I  v-r /A  I  ,  delivered.  News  sense,  initiative. 


.STIMULATING  OPPORTUNITY,  pay 
ATI/^MC  :  match  quality  of  general  reporting 

N|L.^/aI  Iv^INO  delivered.  News  sense,  initiative,  accu- 
racy  and  clean  copy  required.  Male, 
A  S  S I  S  I  A  l\l  I  '  New  Elnglander,  with  small-town  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Write  (no  telephone 
calls)  the  twice-weekly  Falmouth  En- 
harmaceutical  manu-  terprise.  Falmouth,  Mass. 


'‘all:  (Hark  Nelson,  Times-Journal, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


knowledge  of  sports  helpful.  Alertness 
and  intellinnce  essential.  Generous 
benefits  and  chance  for  advancement. 
Box  1070,  Ekiitor  *  Publisher. 


'  ’  ■  RE2PORTE1R  —  Experience  or  good 

A  MEIDIUM-SIZEX)  OHIO.  6-day  PM,  |  schooling  required.  Familiarity  with 


Major  Phila.  pharmaceutical  manu¬ 
facturer  offers  an  outstanding 
growth  opportunity  to  recent  col¬ 
lege  graduates  interested  in  be¬ 
coming  established  in  the  field  of 
industrial  communications.  Duties: 
Assist  in  the  planning,  writing  and 
production  of  employee  publica¬ 
tions;  other  employee  communica¬ 
tions  projects.  One  to  two  years’ 
news,  magazine  or  other  appropri¬ 
ate  industrial  relations  experience 
desirable.  Merit  salary  increase 
program,  liberal  company  benefits. 
Send  complete  personal  history — 
mention  salary  needs  to 
Box  1145  Ekiitor  &  Publisher  j 


is  in  need  of  a  business  industry-labor  '  city,  county  reporting  essential.  Im-  i 

reporter.  Give  full  details  about  your  |  m^iate  opening  on  news  staff  of  10.  i  E3>ITORIAL  CITY  DESK  position. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

has  two  openings  for  copyreaders 
having  the  knack  of  writing  bright, 
accurate  heads  and  editing  copy 
quickly  and  skillfully.  One  opening 
is  on  our  Sports  Desk,  the  other 
on  our  News/State  desk.  We  offer 
iiermanent  employment,  excellent 
benefits,  good  working  conditions, 
and  opportunity.  We  encourage 
good  writing  and  want  copy  editors 
who  take  pride  in  their  work  and 
who  can  help  us  get  the  writing 
we  aim  for.  Give  us  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  your  experience  and  edu- 


education,  family  requirements,  and  Six  afternoon  daily.  Write  fully  experi-  Looking  for  qualified  man.  Write:  |  cation  in  your  first  letter  to  the 
experience  to  ^x  1948,  Ekiitor  &  Pub-  ence.  schooling,  family  status,  salary  |  J.  C.  Phillips,  News-Herald,  Borger,  Personnel  Manager,  The  Miami 
lisher.  I  expected.  Tribune.  EVmont,  Neb.  i  Texas.  I  Herald.  Miami  30,  Fla. 
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HELP  W.4NTED  , 

HELP  W.\NTED 

HELP  WANTED 

-SITUATIONS  w.anti-;d 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

Photography 

Administrative 

We  seek  a  bright,  younsf,  conservative 
EDITORIAL  WRITHJR  with  some  writ¬ 
ing  exiierience  and  a  great  interest  in 
the  world  around  him.  He  will  help 
develop  an  already  influential  editorial 
page  for  a  progressive  Southern  news¬ 
paper.  Send  resume.  Box  1178,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS !  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  information.  Gebbie 
Press,  161  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York-36, 
N,  Y, 


Mechanical 

STEREOTYPE  SITPERINTENDENT 
by  outstanding  metroix>litan  Midwest 
newspaper.  Aggressive  leader,  ability 
to  motivate,  plan,  budget  costs  im¬ 
portant.  Thorough  technical  knowledge 
and  color  know-how  required.  Union 
shop,  salai7  open.  Send  complete  resu¬ 
me,  including  work  experience,  educa¬ 
tion.  availability  date.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR. 
Must  be  thoroughly  com|>etent.  Per¬ 
manent  situation,  mostly  day  work. 
Union  scale  $110.  Contact:  Comixwing 
Room  Supt.,  Tallahassee  Democrat, 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 


COMBINATION  MAN.  37>A  hrs.  wk. 
Midwest.  2  Wk.  vacation  1  year,  3 
wks.  5  years.  Hospital,  pension  plan. 
Goss  straight  line.  Wood  stereo.  Box 
1108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Want  to  work  for  one  of  Southern 
California’s  outstanding  daily  newspa- 
I>ers  and  bring  your  family  up  in  an 
All-American  city?  Growing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  inland  Southern  California 
needs  top-notch  ad  machine  operator 
on  night  shift.  Must  be  career  ty)ie 
applicant  and  able  to  furnish  full  char¬ 
acter  references.  Full  package  of  fringe 
benefits.  Write  full  details  to  Bo.x  1140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRIN-HNG  PLANT  SUPB^llNTEND- 
ENT — ^18  employees,  four  machines, 
principally  letterpress  publications  and 
commercial  work;  need  experiencecl 
man  about  40  to  manage  production 
in  well  equipped  shop,  college  town, 
southwest,  establishetl  Arm,  unorgan¬ 
ized.  Excellent  opportunity  for  qualified 
man  who  knows  production,  costs,  pur¬ 
chasing.  and  ran  assume  responsibility. 
Write  full  details,  enclose  snai^ot, 
give  references.  present  earnings : 
starting  date  o|ien.  Box  1163,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

NEWS  BUREAU  HEAD,  university 
public  relations  department.  New  York 
'  City.  Self-starter  —  able  to  handle 
volume  and  direct  staff,  including  pho¬ 
tography.  Box  1095.  Editor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  on  the 
way  up.  Must  have  imagination,  tech¬ 
nical  competence.  For  small.  Great 
Lakes  Daily  emphasizing  feature  pho¬ 
tography,  photo  layouts,  human  inter¬ 
est  and  spot  news.  Send  sample  photos. 
Box  1083,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  in  dark  room  and  with  camera. 
Twice-weekly  which  insists  upon  good 
pictures  and  best  reproduction  in  prints 
and  on  i>a|ier.  Write  (no  phone  calls! 
The  Falmouth  Enterprise,  Falmouth, 
Mass. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DRDER  FDRM 


ZONE _ STATE_ 


Insert  my  classified  ad  for.. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

"Situafions  Wanted"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


HARD  SELL  SALESMAN 
To  travel  and  sell  highly  spe-  ^ 
cialized  mat  services  to  drug,  < 
food  and  discount  stores.  Old¬ 
est  and  largest  company  in  i 
these  lines.  Territories  in  Chart 
Areas  6  and  8  available  due 
to  territory  reorganization  and 
expansion.  High  commission 
plus  volume  bonus  on  both  new 
and  renewal  business.  (75%  of 
our  accounts  renew).  No  house 
accounts.  Draw  against  com¬ 
mission.  Complete  training.  For 
early  interview  in  your  area, 
send  complete  resume.  (Edu¬ 
cation,  age,  experience,  family 
status,  kincl  of  car,  willingniess 
to  travel  away  from  home,  and 
all  other  pertinent  information) 
Box  1077  Editor  &  Publisher 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Informntion 

SITUATIONS  W.4NTED 

Academic 

ATTENTION: 

MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOLS 
Seek  journalism  teaching,  or  educa¬ 
tional  public  relations  position,  or  com¬ 
bination,  back  home  permanent.  Now 
college  PR  director  in  Midwest.  Vet¬ 
eran,  B.A.,  M.A..  teaching,  reporting, 
wire  experience.  Available  June.  Box 
1068.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

!  COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 

PUBLIC  INFORMA'nON: 

'  ALSO  ENGLISH  INSTRUCTOR 
I  AB  Degree,  Ivy  League.  MA  degree 
I  (English).  Presently  full-time  PIO 
work  at  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
!  part-time  English  instructor.  Ten 
I  years’  Air  Force  PIO  experience. 

'  Leaving  (not  retiring  from)  Air  Force 
>  this  summer.  Age  40,  married,  three 
!  children.  Location  immaterial.  Avail¬ 
able  June  1962.  Will  travel  for  inter- 
i  view.  Box  1179,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Administrative 

AS  EMPLOYED  PUBUSHER  have 
pulled  an  ailing  daily  up  by  its  boot¬ 
straps.  Now  new  buyer  is  publisher. 
Many  details  of  success  available,  as  I 
am.  Major  improvement  of  composing 
room  schedule,  large  ad  revenue  in¬ 
crease.  great  growth  in  local  prestige. 

.  Do  you  need  similar  work  done?  Box 
'  1123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  with  record  of 
success  seeks  new  challenge.  Wide  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies,  all  sizes.  Have 
improved  mechanical  schedules  and 
,  profits,  would  like  to  do  it  again. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1136,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WHY  GAMBLE  .  .  . 

on  age  when  you  need  ability?  30 
years’  overall  know-how.  Management, 
promotion,  circulation  specialist!  Titk 
not  important,  potential  is  I  Conflileiv 
tial.  Interview  anywhere.  Write  Boj 
1063,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LOYAL  SON  OF  INDIANA  and  Ohit 
(Michigan’s  wonderful,  too)  has  lieei 
too  long  in  Eastern  U.S.  Time  to  get 
back.  Have  handled  eversrthing  —  ad 
vertising,  circulation,  mechanical,  pro 
motion — on  iiapers  big  and  small,  preo 
ently  publishing  one  (but  don’t  own  it). 
Can  produce  excellent  record  of  in¬ 
creased  revenue,  profit  and  gains.  D* 
you  have  a  need  we  might  discuss! 
Box  1131,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BU-SINESS  MANAGER,  divers,  expr., 
all  departments;  seeks  publication  that 
has  or  desires  national  distribution. 
Box  1162,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUCXIBSSFUL  AD  MANAGER 
Young  family  man  seeks  step  up  as 
general  manager  or  assistant  publisher 
on  small  Southern  daily.  For  interview 
write  Box  1133,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  ACQUIRE  A 
RESOURCEFUL, 
EXPERIENCED 

Advertising, 

Public  Relations 

and 

Publishing  Executive 

Until  recently,  this  enterprisinsr  mai 
was  with  the  general  management  of 
a  Kroup  of  nationally  known  daily  new^ 
papers.  His  area  of  operations  is  adver. 
tisint?,  promotion  and  PR:  he  has  ha4 
prior  experience  with  a  national  advtg. 
a^ncy  and  in  retail  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

He  now  wants  to  liecome  part  of  ths 
manaRement  team  of  an  oruanizittios 
where  he  can  use  his  20  years*  experi¬ 
ence  to  help  stimulate  future  plana 
His  business-like  habits  and  personality 
are  suited  to  the  activities  of  mort 
businesses. 

I  You  may  meet  this  man  by  writinf 
Box  1155,  Editor  &  Publisher 


(Jarloonisls 

HOW  MUCH  IS 
OPINION  WORTH? 

I  EditorUI  opinion  worth  r,ad,r4'  sup-  | 
I  port  is  worth  your  own,  Whara  local  | 
I  raadars  ara  concarnad,  nothing  sup-  | 
I  ports  aditorials  mora  effactivaly  than  | 
I  LOCAL  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS.  For  | 
I  300.(XX)  azparianct,  writa  Boz  1120,  I 
I  Editor  ft  Publishar 


(Circulation 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER,  top  or 
second  poaition  with  advancement  pos- 
sibilitiea.  City  manager  on  100. 006 
daily;  circulation  manager  smaller  pa 
per.  Thoroughly  experienced  all  phases 
circulation  management.  Fifteen-year 
record  (past  and  present)  speaks  for 
itself.  Now  employ^.  Age  40,  married, 
2  dependents.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1036,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CREIDIT  MANAGER,  general  office.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  and  Pro- 
All  phases — credit  and  collection,  cor-  motion  Manager,  especially  strong  on 
respondence,  accounting  and  contracts,  net  revenue  while  winning  circulation 
Thirteen  years’  metropolitan  experi-  promotion  awards  on  Eastern  50H  daily 
ence.  Married,  two  young  children,  age  seeks  greater  challenge  on  larger  op- 
61.  Write  details,  ^x  1128,  Editor  A  t  eration.  Under  40  with  degrees.  Write 
Publisher,  I  Box  1064,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  17,  1962. 
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Advertising 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Management 

Mechanical 

Publicity 


Circulation 


CIRCLTLATION  DIRECTOR.  Home  I)e- 
ivery  specialist — both  city  and  country. 
SMierienced  and  able.  Available  for 
mmediate  interview.  Box  1137,  Editor 
i  Tublisher. 

CIRCULATION  POSITION.  Twenty 
'ears'  on  large  Eastern  P.M.  and  A.M. 
laily  and  Sunday.  Heavy  promotion. 
Ml  phases  city  and  suburban.  Avail- 
ible  immediately  due  to  merger.  Family 
nan.  42.  Box  1127,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
isher. 


RECENTLY  REISIGNBD  as  Cir.  Mgr. 

>f  a  .77,000  daily  net  paid  Eastern  ; 
lewspaper— “Little  Merchant  Plan.” 
\m  48  years  of  age.  and  have  served 
hat  newspaper  for  25  years.  Experi-  >  i 
ence<l  in  every  job  pertaining  to  the 
oiwration  of  a  newspaper's  cir,  dept; 
also  charter  member  of  local  news- 
;>aper  union  which  I  served  for  20 
yrs.  Have  proven,  outstanding  abilities 
in  organization  and  promotion  in  cir¬ 
culation  dept.  Will  consider  offers  for 
all  types  of  supervisory  positions  and  \ 
am  willing  to  relocate.  Write  Box  , 
1102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondent* 

SEATTLE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
EXPERT  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
who  covered  '58  Brussels  Fair  to  be  at 
Seattle  for  U.S.  and  foreign  publica¬ 
tions  and  industries.  Would  like  to 
accept  few  more  major  and  several  ! 
minor  assignments.  Advise  needs  with  I 
no  obligation,  ^x  1047,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAPE  CANAVERAL  correspondent. 
Accredited  and  experienced.  Advise 
needs  with  no  obligation.  Box  1133, 
Eclitor  &  Publisher, 

•STRINGER  JOBS  WANTED.  Four 
years'  with  engineering  mag  plus  news¬ 
paper  work.  Majored  math  and  chem¬ 
istry  college.  Located  Southwestern  ' 
Michigan,  near  Chicago.  Box  1154, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

TRADE  JOURNALS.  MAGAZINES. 
NEWSPAPERS.  Tell  us  your  w'riting 
and  iihoto  needs.  Also  send  specihca- 
tions,  pay  rates,  recent  issue.  MBA. 
Box  12071,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WRITEIR.  FJDITOR,  varied  background  , 
weekly  and  daily,  traveling  ^rope, 
N.  Africa,  Mid-East.  Accepting  assign-  ! 
ments,  commissions.  Box  1158,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

Display  Adrertisinp 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  experi-  , 
enced,  seeks  change  for  good  reasons.  ; 
Proficient  in  training  and  directing 
sales  staff,  and  in  personally  developing 
-F  business.  For  complete  resume,  let’s 
correspond.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2 
or  6,  but  open  for  anywhere  oppor¬ 
tunity  exists.  Box  1116,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
lisher. 

ADVER'nSING  DIRECTOR,  mature, 
able.  16  years’  all  departments.  Man¬ 
agerial  experience  retail,  general.  New 
England  or  Elastern  location.  Available 
1  month's  notice.  Box  1093,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MAN  —  versatile,  hard-nosed  of 
self-starting,  do  everything  variety, 
wants  back  on  good  newspaper,  J- 
School,  .70,  family.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence — 7  as  ad  manager  on  small  daily. 
Goo<l  record,  good  references.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  3.  4.  S  &  9  on  small  daily, 
but  will  go  anywhere  on  good  news¬ 
paper.  Available  for  immediate  inter¬ 
view.  Write  Box  1132,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant.  Ten  years’  experience  Acct.  Exec. 
N.  Y.  advtg.  agency.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  Retail.  Elxcellent  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  sales,  administration.  ^UTH 
only.  Married,  35:  capable,  persuasive, 
articulate  and  self-starter  with  imagi¬ 
nation.  Box  1169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Adrertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— See  under 
'administrative'  ad  beginning  “Loyal 
son  of  Indiana." 

I  CAN  BRING  YOU  over  20  years’ 
solid  experience  in  advertising  sales 
and  management.  Strong  on  layout  and 
copy.  Promotion  of  medium,  brochures, 
mailers,  etc.,  and  merchant  sale  events 
from  creation  to  sale  and  direction. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  2.  3.  6.  Title  not 
important,  salary  ofien.  Stable,  depend¬ 
able.  with  liest  references.  Write  Box 
1151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED!  I-a(hler  going  UP!  You 
must  be  ready  for  an  aggressive,  well- 
rounded,  futuristic  IDEA  MAN.  Record 
of  results  I  Management  experience! 
Step-ahead  ideas!  Top  salesman  on 
22.600  AM-P.M  Daily.  Last  year  $8,600. 
Age  ;!3.  married,  11  years’  experience. 
Write  Box  1146.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EUllTOR.  26,  on  Chicago- 
suburban  daily,  wants  opimrtunity  on 
medium  or  large  daily  anywhere.  Ex- 
Iierience  reporter  or  desk.  BA  degree. 
Box  1119,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED  WRITER.  28.  married. 
BJ.  Ideal  job  would  be  travel  editor 
or  news/ feature  writer  on  good  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper.  Self-starter,  good 
idea  man,  experienced  in  newspaper, 
PR.  advertising,  and  magazine  work. 
Handle  camera  and  cartooning  with 
equal  facility.  Go  anywhere  for  right 
job.  Box  1117,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

DAILY  EIDITOR.  25  years’  on  four 
newspaiiers.  looking  for  newspaper  or 
public  relations  employer  who  knows 
value  of  solid  experience,  ability  and 
loyalty.  Now  happily  employed,  but 
insufficiently  i>aid.  Prefer  South  or 
Southwest.  Box  1139.  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


•*  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  *•  ' 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  ! 
personnel  coaat-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEk\DLJNE  PEHISONNER^  (Ageneyl  ' 
.SS  W.  46  St..  New  York.  OXfoH  7-6728  ^ 

BOREID  EIDITOR  of  prosperous  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  wants  to  write  again. 
Elxp.  daily  simrtswriter,  prize-winning 
college  editor.  Top-notch  writer,  espe- 
!  cially  sports,  editorial.  Married.  Chart 
I  Area  2  IL.I.-metropolitan  area).  Box  ' 
1(V43,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEDICATED  REPORTE®,  38.  7  years: 
travelled ;  award-winning  SDX  man 
wants  Pennsylvania  spot;  invites 
queries  to  present  bosses.  Box  1067,  i 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

DEISKHAN  skilled  in  Page  1  makeup,  ' 
slot,  seeks  job  as  wire  or  news  editor 
on  medium  daily.  Now  earning  $6,960 
'  in  Ekist.  Box  1066.  Ekiitor  tt  iSib- 
lisher. 

'  SUMMEm  HEn:j»  available:  Jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  to  fill  in  as  reporters, 
copy  editors,  editorial  writers,  promo¬ 
tion  staffers,  etc.  For  applicants  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  region,  contact: 

CHART  AREAS  1.  2.  3: 

Dr.  Russell  J.  Jandoli 
,  Journalism  Department 

St.  Bonaventure  University 
!  St.  Bonaventure,  New  York 
1  CHART  AREAS  4.  6: 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Talbert 
Journalism  Department 
University  of  Mississippi 
Oxford,  Mississippi 
CHART  AREIAS  6.  7,  8.  9: 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Grubb 
Journalism  Department 
Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb.  Illinois 
CHART  AREIAS  10.  11.  12: 

Dr.  Leo  V.  Young 
I  Journalism  Department 

I  San  EVancisco  State  College 

San  EVancisco  27.  Chlifomia 

YOUNG  WOMAN  seeking  society  fea¬ 
tures  or  general  reporting  with  medium  i 
to  large  newspaper.  Journalism  de-  I 
gree.  small-town  daily,  Washington 
fD.C.)  and  legislative  backg^round.  I 
,  Traveled  extensively.  Available  nowf  l 
j  Box  1087,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

,  -  i 

ATTENTION;  NEW  ENGLAND! 

AM  CITY  EDITOR  wants  PM  job  same  . 
post  or  higher;  31,  family :  daily, 

I  weekly  experience;  12  years’  writing, 

I  editing,  live  makeup,  editorial,  column, 

‘  features.  Long  hours  OK  if  pay  OK. 

'  Box  1104,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


EDlTOR-E’EATURE  WRITER,  imagi¬ 
native,  dependable.  Twelve  years’  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  e<litor  of  house  organ,  PR, 
freelance  writing,  college  administra¬ 
tion.  Seek  opportunity  to  <levelop  solid, 
significant  ^itorial  fare  as  magazine 
e<litor-writer  or  newspaper  Sunday 
editor-writer.  Married,  age  32.  Top 
references,  samples.  Box  1149,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  strong 
on  feature  and  farm  writing,  wants 
newspaper  or  PR  work  in  Chart  Area 
10  or  12.  Box  1143,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  weekly 
and  daily,  29.  B.S..  now  e<liting  offset 
weekly,  mired  in  office  i>olitics.  Box 
'  1161,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

I  GIRL  FRIDAY,  strong  on  features, 
photography,  general  assignments, 
food,  and  layout,  wants  to  relocate 
anywhere.  State,  national  writing 
awards.  28,  single,  J-School  grad,  4 
years’  experience,  extensive  travel. 
Presently  suffocating  on  SOM  afternoon  ; 
daily.  Biox  1141,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Thoroughly  experienced  all  phases  edi¬ 
torial  operation  and  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Currently  employed  at  top  execu¬ 
tive  metropolitan  ilaily.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  April  1.  Box  1183. 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  13  years,  seeks  step 
up  from  70.000  daily  to  top  paper  or 
PR  job.  Experienced  editor,  reporter, 
desk,  columnist.  Box  1166,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

SWING  MAN  now  employed.  Experi- 
encetl  all  desks.  Strong  on  heads,  lay¬ 
outs,  8|;ecial  sections.  J-grad,  army 
vet.  43.  Displaced  midwesterner  would 
include  consideration  of  chance  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Chart  Area  6  in  salary  nego¬ 
tiations.  Address  Bo.\  1163.  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

TIRED  BLOOD 

!  killing  your  editorial  page?  Top-flight 
editorial  writer  on  one  of  nation’s 
I  largest  dailies  offers  transfusion  of 
I  sparkling,  aggressively  conservative 
copy.  Under  30,  five  years-plus  news- 
’  paper,  national  magazine  experience. 

I  Ilozens  of  articles  published  nationally, 
i  Exceptionally  strong  political  and  eco- 
I  nomics  background.  Elager  to  spend 
next  20  years  making  a  good  newspa¬ 
per  great. 

B?x  1167.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 


Free  Lance. 


PROE’ESSIONAL  Writer-Artist  open 
for  article  assignments  in  Atlantic 
City,  world  playground  and  convention 
center.  On  the  scene  year  round;  wide 
range  of  interests — boating,  fishing  en¬ 
tertainment,  homes  and  gardens,  fash¬ 
ions,  conventions,  food,  hotel  accom¬ 
modations,  transportation,  etcetera. 
V'oM  spark  me  according  to  your  urgent 
needs.  I  don’t  write  dead  stuff.  Sketches 
and  portraits  of  adults,  children  and 
liets  keep  me  busy  enough,  but  make 
a  writing  assignment  genuinely  exciting 
for  me,  and  I’ll  take  time  out  to  enjoy 
myself.  Variety's  the  thing  with  which 
to  stir  the  universal  heart  and  make 
it  sing.  Box  1094,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

ADVER’nSING  PRODUfTTION 
MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT 
Will  set  up  new  department  or  mod¬ 
ernize  present  system.  E7II  the  gap 
between  sales  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  Save  time  and  money.  Now 
employed,  ^x  1086,  Ekiitor  &  Pub- 
liaher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTE24DENT 
or  Composing  Room  Foreman ;  16 

years’  experience:  knows  all  mechani¬ 
cal  operations,  plus  TTS.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1088.  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

Composing  or  mechanical  problems? 
Go^  man  available,  and  competent 
'  in  all  aspects  —  hot  or  cold. 

Box  1152  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher 

PRESS  ROOM  EDREMAN.  36,  18 

years’  experience  press — stereo- — color; 
5  years’  supervision  Goss — Scott — ^Hoe. 
References.  Box  1164,  Ekiitor  ft  I*ub- 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  rewriting,  proof-read¬ 
ing.  Six  years’  experience.  Languages. 
New  York  City  area.  Box  1129,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 

SIX-YEAR  NEWSMAN  with  camera 
ability  seeks  return  to  West  Coast. 
College  graduate.  Family.  All  beats, 
police  and  city  hall  strong.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1126,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

BRITISH  WOMAN  JOURNALIST,  ex¬ 
perienced,  seeks  work  for  American 
newspaper-magazine,  Madrid.  E7uen‘ 
Spanish.  Box  1173,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

SAVE  THIS  AD  —  Metro  staffer  will 
<lo  free  lance  stories  on  anyone,  any¬ 
thing,  in  Colorado  or  Rockies.  Bo.\ 
1159,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTO  JOURNALIST  sight  years. 
Seeking  position  with  future  on  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper.  Picture  story  plan¬ 
ning  and  photo  retouching  specialist. 

I  have  $1,500.00  in  camera  equipment. 
Write:  J.  E.  Crosby,  1329  No.  Clayton 
St..  Wilmington-6,  Del. 

BANG! 

My  hopes  and  dreams  burst  along  with 
my  job  when  a  national  mag  received 
the  stab  of  financial  death.  I  was  a 
young  photo  exec  on  the  mag.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  major  met  newspaper 
experience  as  reporter,  photographer, 
pix  editor.  Looking  for  mag  or  news 
slot  as  pix  or  roto  editor  but  will  also 
consider  creative  PR.  Box  1103,  Editor 
ft  Publisber. 

Public  Relations 

PUBUC^RSATIcSls'^WRnRlL^^^ 
large  chemical  company  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  information  director,  publica¬ 
tions  editor,  writer  in  industry,  busi¬ 
ness.  college.  Ten  years’  newspaper, 
public  relations  experience ;  MA  in 
journalism.  Southwest  preferred.  Box 
1040.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  RESULT  -  GEHTING. 
PR  practitioner  -  administrator;  13 
years’  experience ;  assistant  PR  direc¬ 
tor  internationally  known  organization, 
wants  new  challenges  in  $12.00(F$15,000 
bracket.  Age  37,  married.  BA  journal¬ 
ism.  Box  1156,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

PR  DIRECTOR  for  4  years  who  knows 
media  relations,  general  PR  work  is 
ready  for  permanent  move  with  agency 
or  PR-oriented  firm.  Flexible  writer 
has  journalism  degree,  radio  experience 
and  can  handle  responsibility.  Married, 
26,  military  completed.  Box  1157,  Ekii¬ 
tor  ft  Ihiblisher. 

PR  GO-GEHTER  —  Ten  years’  defense 
industry  public  relations.  All-around 
exi>erience.  Top  military,  press  con¬ 
tacts.  Proven  planning,  policy,  super¬ 
visory  know-how.  Heavy  release  and 
article  writing,  editing,  placing.  For¬ 
mer  newsman.  Age  33.  Seeking  a  top 
spot,  chance  to  help  in  dynamic  PR 
program  of  major  company.  Box  1176. 
.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  L.  Brown 

No  Rebuttal  on  Television 


Shortly  after  CBS’  treatment 
of  “Death  in  the  City  Room” 
(E&P,  Feh.  3,  paffe  72),  NBC 
gave  time  to  “The  Battle  of 
Newhurgh,”  which  was  about 
the  controversial  public  welfare 
program  in  that  city. 

Both  of  them  were  supposed 
to  be  documentaries  but  in  the 
eyes  of  many  newspapermen 
they  were  mostly  editorial,  they 
expounded  a  point  of  view,  many 
important  factors  were  ignored. 

C.  E.  Carpenter,  editor  of  the 
Rocheater  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
ayid  Chronicle,  asks  the  perti¬ 
nent  question:  When  television 
involves  itself  in  controversy, 
what  means  of  reply  —  com¬ 
parable  to  a  newspaper’s  letters 
to  the  editor  —  can  it  offer  an 
aggrieved  party?” 

The  answer,  of  course,  is 
“none.” 

Supposing  some  prominent 
member  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  wanted  to  reply  to  CBS’ 
editorial  insinuation  that  there 
is  “a  loss  of  influence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  papers,”  or  some  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspaperman  wanted  to 
add  the  pertinent  facts  about 
the  competitive  situation  in  that 
city  which  CBS  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion?  If  they  asked  for  equal 
time,  would  they  get  it?  No! 
They  wouldn’t  get  any  time  for 
reply. 

If  some  residents  of  New¬ 
burgh  believed  that  the  welfare 
situation  there  had  not  been  ac¬ 
curately  portrayed  by  NBC, 
would  they  be  able  to  publicize 
their  point  of  view  to  the  same 
audience?  Again,  the  answer  is 


Mr.  Carpenter  discussed  the 
problem  in  this  editorial  Feb.  2: 

“Thousands  of  persons  in  this 
area,  and  perhaps  millions 
across  the  nation,  watched  a 
television  network  documentary 
on  Sunday  night  entitled  ‘The 
Battle  of  Newburgh.’  Unfortu¬ 
nately  what  they  could  not  know 
is  that  they  were  watching  what 
in  our  judgment  was  a  lopsided 
job  .  .  .  and  thus,  not  for  the 
first  time,  a  grave  question  is 
raised  about  the  television  docu¬ 
mentary  : 

“How  can  this  powerful  in¬ 
strument  be  handled  so  that  ‘the 
other  side’  has  a  chance  to  re¬ 
ply?  This  is  not  a  problem  with 
newspapers  or  magazines;  when 
readers  take  issue  with  news 
reports  or  editorials,  they  can 
reply  in  letters  to  the  editor. 


an  e.stahlished  and  widely  read 
part  of  those  publications.  But 
how  does  an  aggrieved  person 
‘rehut’  a  tv  documentary?  There 
is  no  way  to  do  this  and  to  reach 
the  same  massive  audience. 

“This  unfair  condition  was 
made  crystal  clear  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  newspaper’s  staff 
on  Sunday  night  when  he 
watched  ‘The  Battle  of  New¬ 
burgh’  sitting  beside  a  man  he 
trusts,  the  conscientious  editor 
of  the  Newbiirffh  Eveniny  \eWH, 
Maurice  Herbert. 

“Herbert  had  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  the  program  as  a 
chance  for  the  nation  to  know 
more  of  the  story  of  Newburgh’s 
controversial  approach  to  pub¬ 
lic  welfare. 

“Here  is  his  reaction,  which 
we  condense  in  topical  phrases 
to  capture  the  feeling: 

“Newburgh’s  face  is  blackened 
now  before  the  nation  .  .  .  this 
was  not  a  presentation  of  a 
great  social  problem;  it  was  a 
visual  editorial  about  that  prob¬ 
lem  ...  it  used  the  camera  as 
an  editorial  writer  uses  his  edi¬ 
torial  space,  to  produce  an  opin¬ 
ion,  and  if  a  documentary  is 
clearly  labeled  a  personal  opin¬ 
ion,  or  visual  editorial,  maybe 
it  is  all  right  .  .  .  but  this  was 
little  short  of  a  hatchet  job. 

“This  documentary  was  guilty 
of  the  great  sin  of  omission  .  .  . 
there  was  nothing  in  it  to  show 
Newburgh’s  elaborate  program 
to  abolish  slums  .  .  .  nothing 
to  show  the  handsome  sections 
of  the  little  city,  so  the  viewer 
is  left  with  a  taste  of  a  slum 
town  .  .  .  nothing  to  convey,  for 
example,  the  feelings  of  such  a 
civic  leader  as  a  bank  president 
who  was  interviewed  and  filmed 
for  a  solid  hour  by  the  tv  team, 
which  obviously  dumped  that 
footage  .  .  .  nothing  to  explain 
to  the  viewer  that  Newburgh’s 
problem  is  unlike  that  of 
Rochester  or  Buffalo  or  other 
cities  in  that  Newburgh  is  a 
welfare  district  in  itself,  and 
the  growing  county  around  it  is 
a  separate  district,  so  New¬ 
burgh’s  problem  in  financing 
welfare  costs  is  much  more 
harsh  than  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  city  .  .  .  and  the  emphasis 
on  bar-room  debate  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  issue  is  hardly  normal  in 
Newburgh. 

“That  was  the  hurt  reaction 
of  an  editor  who  has  lived  with 
this  problem.  He  is  not  opposed 
to  documentaries;  he  enjoys 


MUST  BE  PRETTY  GOOD — AP  Executive  Editor  Alan  J.  Gould  goes 
after  a  plate  of  ice  cream  on  his  64th  birthday.  Among  others  gathered 
in  his  ofRce  were  Administrative  Assistant  Bob  Price  (left),  author  of 
the  AP  Weekly  Log,  and  General  Newsphotos  Editor  F.  A.  Resch. 


them.  Like  any  editor  of  con¬ 
science,  he  sees  in  documentaries 
a  great  ally  of  the  press  in 
reaching  the  greatest  number 
of  people  with  portrayals  of 
problems  which  must  be  solved 
if  our  society  is  to  remain 
strong.  We  share  this  feeling 
with  him. 

“But  somewhere  along  the 
line,  television  will  have  to  find 
a  device  or  a  technique  to  re¬ 
dress  the  balance,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  same  public,  when 
a  presentation  is  a  lopsided  and 
a  bad  job  in  the  judgment  of 
the  people  who  should  know.  If 
such  a  technique  is  not  found, 
the  power  of  this  medium  under 
constant  misuse  will  be  fright¬ 
ening  to  contemplate.” 

*  *  « 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Carpenter’s  editorial  about 
an  NBC  program  and  our  com¬ 
ment  about  a  CBS  program  both 
appeared  in  print  the  same  day 
and  the  words  “hatchet  job”  oc- 
cured  to  us  both. 

Both  documentaries  were 
guilty  of  omitting  important 
facets  of  the  story,  thus  em¬ 
phasizing  the  wrong  things. 

And,  apparently  both  NBC 
and  CBS  writers  and  producers 
believe  that  a  bar-room  is  the 
place  to  pick  up  intelligent  con¬ 
versation  about  important  prob¬ 
lems. 

• 

McElroy  Elected 

Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  Lawrence  McElroy  was 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Providence  Journal  Co. 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  last  week. 
He  fills  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  William  C.  Ellis.  Mr. 
McElroy  started  work  with  the 
company  as  a  clerk  more  than 
31  years  ago. 


Union’s  Meetings 
Stop  Detroit  Dailies 

Detroit 

Refusal  of  paper  and  plate 
handlers  to  work  while  they 
conducted  sporadic  meetings 
caused  suspension  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Prees  and  Detroit 
News  on  Feb.  14-15.  The  News 
missed  two  editions  Thursday 
but  prepared  its  final  edition 
for  a  2  P.M.  press  run.  i 

Robert  C.  Butz,  secretary  of 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  said  the  union’s 
tactics  in  connection  with  joint 
negotiations  made  it  impossible 
to  put  out  regular  editions  of 
the  newspapers.  The  major  area 
of  disagreement,  he  said,  was  j 
the  union’s  insistence  on  assum-  i 
ing  management  prerogatives  in  I 
the  newsprint  and  plate-to-press  | 
operations.  Negotiations  are  j 
under  way  with  four  unions. 

• 

Louis  Seltzer  Heads 
Ohio  Association 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  News,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  at  its 
29th  annual  convention  here 
Feb.  8-10.  More  than  450  per¬ 
sons  attended. 

Mr.  Seltzer  succeeds  Gardner 
H.  Townsley,  Western  Star  of 
Lebanon. 

H.  E.  Barnes,  Hillsboro  Press- 
Gazette,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Buckeye  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  A.  H.  Huneke, 
Western  Hills  Press. 

Winners  in  the  Osman  C. 
Hooper  Newspaper  Show  for 
general  excellence  were:  Yellow 
Springs  News,  Wadsworth 
News  -  Banner  and  Kettering- 
Oakwood  Times. 
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it  takes  only  8  hours 
to  install  a  Star 
Selectro-Matic 
Quadder! 


When  you  consider  today’s  high  composing 


room  costs,  the  time  required  to  install  an 


ordinary  quadder  is  an  important  factor... but  a 


Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  can  be  applied 


in  one  eight-hour  shift... not  two  or  three  days. 


This  means  that  you  get  not  only  the  finest 


in  quadders,  but  also  your  linecasting  machine  is 


back  in  full  operation  eight  hours  later. 


This  fast  installation  service  is  but  one  of 


the  many  exclusive  advantages  of  the  Star 


Selectro-Matic  Quadder... the  complete  story 


is  yours  for  the  asking. 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  Star  Selectro-Matic 
Quadder.  Get  the  complete 
story.  Write  for  further  in¬ 
formation  today. 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

Pans  ^ 

^  ^  SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

BRANCH:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  AGENCIES:  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
SO.  ACTON,  MASS.  •  STAR  PARTS  ILINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  and  agents  OVERSEAS 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Even  the  most  practtcal-minded  person,  I  suppose, 
ts  intrigued  a  little  now  and  then  by  the  spooky,  the 
eerie,  the  bizarre. 

Some,  oi  course,  are  quHe  carried  away  by  things 


_ _  Aiijnf  MUOIXr. 

•taw  ‘X3M  ill  Yaw  AWe  "  ta> 
BOOK"  by  Paula  M<Spa<Iilin  cam*  a  best  acUcr  in  Its  taM. 
Low  (BobtaMcmU.  96).  The  eonm  farth  noar  wltti  a  wissli 
author  U  a  nicer  of  the  sreat  mMital  vohme.  "MOKE  GOLD 
Mr.  Rofcrt  and  apent  mosi  <4  IN  YOUR  ATIIC*  (Fleet  STJO). 
jhw  early  yean  as  a  lawatar  ita  idea  la  w  eeiwnte  Oirotak 


produc^l 

where  ^ 
add  Hoi 


tnearmtion.  utudentifled  flying 
objecu  and  little  green  men. 

Long  John  Ncbel,  conductor  al| 
a  radio  and 
trtsrHion  da»> 
dad  called 
'IVay  Oat 
Worid.**  llkea 
to  interview  iw 
dMduala  ro> 
garded  by  the 
normal  world 
aa  wacky. 

Flara  20.000 

houra  ol  intci^  .4; 

pari  ment*  J' 


Bish  Thompson,  of  The  Evansville  Press,  figures  his 
six  columns  a  week  run  280,000  words  a  year.  His 
weekly  “Bookmarks”  comment,  another  75,000.  One 
hundred  speeches,  600,000.  Add  130,000  for  five 
weekly  radio  stints,  and  you  have  a  total  of  1,085,000 
words  digested  with  delight. 

Bish’s  words  are  well  strung  together.  He  claims  to 
have  been  flabbergasted  at  winning  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award  in  1957.  Yet  his  style  often  is  a  lot 
like  Ernie.  His  relaxed,  tie-less  approach  to  life  t3T)i- 
fies  his  “Bish  Says:”  column,  which  is  generally 
written  in  the  lighter  vein.  Yet  it  also  belies  a  fierce 
indignation  at  injustice,  an  awareness  of  his  fellow 
man. 

Bish  can  be  salty,  but  he’s  masterful  when  writing 
for  the  heart.  As  when  a  rare-type  blood  was  needed 
for  a  schoolboy,  and  Bish  got  more  than  40  volun¬ 
teers  to  deliver  Rh.Neg.  165  miles  to  Indianapolis. 
The  boy’s  life  was  saved. 

Bish’s  following  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  ranges 
from  children  to  grown-ups.  About  the  only  ones  who 
regard  him  with  indifference  are  his  beagle.  Tip,  and 
his  cat,  Beauregard. 


Old  Rockin'  Chair's  Got  Him 


One  d«y  early  thii  w>gk  the  unqugnchmblf  Allei 
[  along  a  Ken- 

lidem  sitting  on 


?  BishThompsoti's 


SATIffHBi 

gPCCIIU. 


Don’t  tell  me  that  Christmas  does 
not  cast  a  spell  over  people. 

I  can  prove  it 

Even  noar  there's  a  strange  magi¬ 
cal  something  in  the  atmosphere 
around  here  then  can  and  will  make  a 
aolid,  practical  dtlzen  of  good  com¬ 
mon  sense  do  a  wonderfully  foolish 
thing. 

Yes,  I  mean  you. 

And  ril  teU  you  right  now.  Cousin, 
that  If  the  thought  of  parting  with 
some  of  that  E  Pluribus  Unum  in  your 
left-hind  britches  pocket  strikes  hor¬ 
ror  to  your  soul  you'd  better  stop 
readiiis  .  .  .  now. 

e  e  e  e 

WBX.  DOITT  say  I  didn’t  aram 
ywt 

Now  you’re  hooked. 

You  ere  Oiristnias  bewitched. 

People  under  a  spell,  you  know,  do 
tMno  they  ordinarily  wouldn’t  think 
of  doing.  And  they  can’t  tell  you  why. 

You  give  gifts  et  Christmas  time, 
ofeourK.  Everybody  dqe^hat^^t 


and  no  one  I 
I^ie  than  a  U 
who  their  fath 
The  averag 
able  citlnn  o 
astounded  to 
each  child.  H 
and  sUpahod  h 
gently  aa  poasi 
bring  these  cti 
lovely  and  all 


BUT  CHKD 
Too  yoiBic 
stand  the  ec^ 
are  not  too  yri 
the  magic  of  t 
It  la  the  ij 
of  their  year. 

Chriatmaa, 
Chriatmaa.  ia  I 
will  bring  ead 


“Bish  Says:"  appears  in  The  Evansville  Press  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday ..  ."Aisle  Seat"  and  "Boohmarks”  appear  Thursday 
..."Nitht  Out”  is  published  on  Friday ...  followed  the  next  day 
by  “Saturday  Special"  (which  Bish  confesses  is  a  hodgepodge). 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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